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THE CULTS OF THE GREEK 
STATES 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ARTEMIS, 


THE female divinities of the Greek religion have so much 
of common character as to suggest the belief that they 
are all different forms under different names of the same 
divine personage. Such a theory can only be criticized a4 
posteriori, after a minute examination of the various cults and 
the various ideas attaching to those cults. And it is at any 
rate convenient to study side by side such cognate forms as 
Artemis, Hekate, Demeter, Persephone, and Aphrodite. Of 
these the most prominent among the scattered tribes and 
communities of the Greek world was Artemis. Perhaps no 
other figure in the Greek Pantheon is so difficult to under- 
stand and explain, not because the conceptions that grew up 
in her worship are mystic and profound, but because they are, 
or at first sight appear, confusing and contradictory. 

Most of her cult is genuinely Hellenic, although in some 
places we can discover Oriental influences and ideas. We 
can trace it back to a prehistoric period, and it is found in all 
the chief places of prehistoric Greek settlement ; in Thessaly, 
Euboea, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, Aetolia, Sicyon, Achaea, 
Elis, Argolis, and, in its most primitive form, in Attica 
Laconia and Arcadia. Partly from its wide prevalence, and 
partly from certain most primitive features that it possessed, 
we must hold that this cult was either an aboriginal heritage 
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of the Greek nation, or that it was borrowed by all the tribes 
at some very remote time, and as no trace or remembrance of 
its foreign origin has been preserved in the earliest traditions 
that were rife in the chief centres of the worship, the latter 
supposition appears idle and gratuitous. Again, the various 
streams of Greek colonization in the Mediterranean diffused 
the worship of Artemis, and we find it more widely spread 
than that of any other Hellenic goddess; it was implanted 
at an early time in Lemnos, in the Tauric Chersonese, and 
along the coasts of Asia Minor; it was established in the 
Greek colonies of Sicily, especially at Syracuse; from Aetolia 
it passed up the Hadriatic, and the Phocian emigrants brought 
it ta Massilia. Perhaps it was from this city that it spread to 
Spain, where we find undoubted traces of it *. 

Proofs of its early existence in Africa are not easy to dis- 
cover; for the records of the cult at Cyrene and Alexandria are 
comparatively late. It is probable that it was overshadowed 
at Cyrene by the more prominent state-worship of the nymph 
of that name, the subduer of lions, beloved by Apollo, a deity 
of vegetation who, as Studniczka has ably shown, was a 
primitive Aeolic form of Artemis °. 

In many of these places, where the new settlers came into 
contact with an earlier population, we cannot strictly say that 
they introduced the worship as a new cult, but we have 
reasons for supposing that they found an indigenous goddess 
who bore a certain resemblance to their Artemis and with whom 
they therefore identified her. And it is just because she was 
so easily confused with forcign and Oriental goddesses, that 
the difficulty is so great of defining her original significance for 
the Greeks. The name Artemis or Artamis gives us no clue, 
for the philological attempts to explain it have led to nothing. 

We must have recourse to the various records of her worship 
in those parts of Greece where Oriental influences were least 
likely to have penetrated in early days, and where the myths 
and cult have a character that we have the right to call most 
primitive. On comparing these with the later and more 


® Vide Geographical Register, p.603. chische Gottin, Leipzig, 1890, and the 
> Studniczka, Ayyrene, ete altgrie- article ‘Cyrene’ in Roscher’s Lexicon. 
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advanced, we may not succeed in finding any single con- 
ception that can explain the manifold character of Artemis, 
but we may be able to group together many cult-names and 
beliefs according as they refer to the same part of the original 
nature of the goddess, and we can trace a very interesting 
succession of ideas that throw light on the earlier stages of 
development in Greek society. 

The poems of Homer represent Artemis not at all as a lunar 
goddess or a divinity of any special department of the natural 
world, but as the chaste huntress, most beautiful among her 
nymphs, the sister of Apollo, the goddess who sends a gentle 
death to women. But his portrait of Artemis gives us not the 
first but the last point in the development of her character ; 
and the conception of her in later Greek literature is not more 
advanced or more spiritual than his. 

A different aspect of her is presented in the Arcadian and 
Athenian rites and legends, which provide us with testimony 
much earlier than Homer's; and from these and other frag- 
ments of evidence it appears probable that the aboriginal 
Artemis was not a goddess of chastity, nor a goddess of the 
moon, nor the twin-sister of Apollo, but an independent 
divinity connected with the waters and with wild vegeta- 
tion and beasts; reflecting in her character the life of her 
worshippers who were still in the savage stage, supporting 
themselves by hunting and fishing rather than by agriculture, 
possessing primitive marriage customs and giving a peculiar 
status to women, and whose religion was full of ideas relating to 
totemism and to the sacred character of the clan-animal. And 
even in the later and civilized period her personality retains 
more traces of savagery than that of any other Greek divinity. 

The most primitive traits in her cult, those at least that 
correspond to the most primitive life of man, are expressed 
by such cult-titles as refer to the water, the trees, and wood- 
land life. In Arcadia, Laconia, and Sicyon, she was wor- 
shipped as Atuvaris and Ayala '»?, ‘the lady of the lake’: 
near the lake of Stymphalus as Srup¢adia 3, the goddess who 
bred the deadly birds which Heracles slew ; and “EAeia, the 
goddess of the marsh, appears to have been one of her cult- 
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names in Arcadia and Messene*. She was associated fre- 
quently with rivers, as in Elis, where she received the names 
*AAdetaia and ’AAgetwvla*, and where she was worshipped under 
these titles at an altar by the side of the Cladeus and at the 
mouth of the Alpheus; with these names is connected the 
ancient legend of the love of Alpheus for Artemis, a legend 
transplanted from Elis to Syracuse, where the name Ortygia 
proves the old association of the locality with the goddess ®. 
The antiquity of this worship of Artemis ’AAgecafa and of the 
combined cult of the goddess and the river-god is indicated by 
the curious legend given in Pausanias , how, to secure herself 
from the pursuit of Alpheus, Artemis celebrated with her 
nymphs a festival in the night by Letrinoe, where Alpheus 
joins the sea, and how she daubed the faces of her attendants 
with clay to prevent him recognizing them. As clay-daubing 
is a common practice in savage rites of initiation and purifica- 
tion, we may believe this to be an aetiological myth invented 
to explain some primitive ceremony performed by the wor- 
shippers of Artemis on the banks of the river. 

The goddess of still and running water is also naturally 
a goddess of trees and fish. The strange worship of Artemis 
‘Avayxouémn, the ‘hanging Artemis, at Kaphyae in Arcadia ® 
must have originally been consecrated to the goddess of vege- 
tation. Pausanias tells us a curious story concerning it which 
conceals the meaning of the ritual: once upon a time certain 
children in play attached a noose to the neck of her idol and 
said that they were hanging Artemis; whereupon the men of 
Kaphyae stoned them, but the angry divinity smote their 
wives with a disease, and the oracle bade them atone for 
the innocents’ death ; the Kaphyans obeyed its injunction, and 
instituted the cult of the ‘hanging Artemis.’ The custom of 
hanging the mask or image of the divinity of vegetation on a 
tree to secure fertility, of which other instances will be noted °¢, 
sufficiently explains these and similar stories; and we may 

* Vide p. 432. The connexion and by the statement of Pindar’s scholiast 
between Syracuse and Delos, between that a temple of Artemis "AAgdewa stood 


Alpheus, Arethusa, and Artemis, is in Ortygia‘. > 6. 22, 5. 
illustrated by the passage in Pindar‘, ¢ Aphrodite-chapter, p. 634. 
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illustrate the ritual of Kaphyae by a relief found at Thyrea 
showing the image of Artemis hanging on a garlanded tree *. 

The tree-goddess was worshipped in Arcadia with epithets 
such as Kapvaris* and Kedpearis §, the goddess of the nut-tree 
and the cedar, and we may suppose the title Aagvala®, the 
goddess of the laurel, which was attached to her in Laconia, 
to be derived from her original character and not to have been 
borrowed from her later association with Apollo. In the 
Laconian legend and cult of Boiae she appears to have been 
identified with the myrtle 1*; and these records attest that 
in Lacedaemon tree-worship was especially prominent in the 
religion of Artemis. 

It is noteworthy that there are no cultivated trees associated 
with the goddess”; and we may compare with the facts just 
mentioned the story that her idol at Sparta was found in 
a willow-brake, and was bound round with withies‘*; hence 
came the title “Apreuis Avyodéoua)®, The close relation between 
her and the nymphs of the wood may have arisen from their 
common connexion with trees. Thus at Teuthea in Achaea 
she was worshipped under the general name of Nedta or 
Nepvodia 12, the goddess of the woodland pasture*. As withthe 
trees of the wood, so, at least in one instance, she is associated 
with the wild flowers ; for it was probably not merely as a sister 
of Apollo, but by the right of her own nature,that she was called 
“‘Yaxww0orpedgos, ‘the nurturer of the hyacinth,’ at Cnidus ?°. 

Though none of her titles expressly designate her as a fish- 
goddess, yet the strange form of Eurynome in the Arcadian 
worship ! seems to indicate that this conception was not alien 
to the earliest character of Artemis in this country. We learn 
from Pausanias that at Phigaleia a mysterious goddess was 
worshipped at the junction of two streams, in a temple which 
was opened once a year only and which was surrounded with 
a grove of cypresses: the image in the temple was chained 


® Ann. dell’ Inst. 1829, Tav. c. custom of wrapping the idol round 
b We find the fir-cone a badge of with branches. 
Artemis on a coin of Perge, according 4 We may compare with this title her 
to Mionnet, Sul. 5. 439. association with the nymphs of the 


¢ The epithet @axedizis'' given her river Amnisus in Crete; Callim. Dian. 
at Syracuse probably alludes to the 15; Apoll. Rhod. 3.877, Cf.*, 
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to its place, and had the upper parts of a woman and the 
lower of a fish: to the popular mind, he tells us, this was 
another form of Artemis; but the learned knew that the 
goddess of the temple and the image was Eurynome, the 
daughter of Oceanus, the sea-goddess mentioned by Hesiod 
and Homer. In Roscher’s Lexicon the latter view is accepted 
as correct; but Preller and Welcker, without much discussion, 
take what appears to have been the view of the people *. 
Much may be urged in favour of the popular belief. In the 
first place, why should a scarcely known sea-goddess receive 
so strange a worship in a place so far inland as Phigaleia, 
where the inhabitants were landsmen of a very primitive kind ? 
And why should her temple be planted round with cypresses, 
which as wild trees might belong naturally to Artemis”? 
Again, the title Evpyydun seems to be one of the descriptive 
and general appellatives, like KaAAcoré and A¢orowa, used to 
denote one of the goddesses pre-eminent in the land. Nowin 
Arcadia this must either have been Artemis, or Demeter, or 
Persephone ; but the fish-form would be appropriate to neither 
of the two latter, but only to Artemis Aiuyaris. And even if we 
took the other view, we should have to say on the evidence of 
Pausanias that the popular imagination associated Artemis so 
closely with the waters and the life of the waters that it could 
see their native Artemis in a statue of a goddess of the sea °. 
It is doubtful whether we are to consider such titles as 
Nyosados, ’ExBarnpia, Evropia'®, which designate the goddess 
who brings the mariner to the haven where he would be, to 
have come to her through a natural extension of the notion 
and functions of the water-goddess, or whether she gained 
them from her relations with Apollo, or from her association 
with the Oriental goddess of Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 


* Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Eurynome ; 
Preller-Robert, Griechische Myth. 1. p. 
318 ; Welcker, Greech. Gotter/]. 1. p. 651. 
The afhnity of the Phigaleian goddess 
with Artemis Limnatis is assumed by Im- 


merwahr, Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens, 


Pp. 155- 
> Vide Botticher, Baumcullus, p. 493- 


¢ It might be believed that Eurynome 
was one of the titles that Artemis bor- 
rowed from the Oriental Aphrodite, as 
we hear of Eurynome the wife of Adonis 
in Servius (£clog. 10. 18). But Arcadia 
lies remote from Oriental influences and 
was scarcely touched by the legend of 
Aphrodite. 
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Cyprus, whose maritime character was recognized. At 
Troezen the temple of Poseidon was shared by Artemis 
Aeginaea, and at Eleusis we hear of the common temple 
of Artemis Propylaea and Poseidon the Father; his statue 
stood in the temple of Artemis Iphigenia at Hermione ™. 
But whether they belong to the Greek Artemis proper or 
not, these sea-titles are certainly of more recent date than the 
very early period with which we are still concerned. 

The worship of Artemis at Munychia, in its primitive form 
at least, seems to have had no reference to the sea. And it is 
unnecessary to regard the Artemis at Aulis as a maritime 
goddess merely because she sent contrary winds; for, as has 
been often remarked, any deity or any departed hero might 
do this: and the legend of the anger of Artemis against the 
Atridae is connected with an incident of the chase. 

In certain cases these titles may have come to her by a 
natural process of development ; for as the tribes of shepherds 
and hunters who worshipped her became seafarers, the god- 
dess herself might be supposed to take to the sea. 

Still more light is thrown on the early character of Artemis 
by considering what animals were habitually regarded as 
sacred to her: it is rare and exceptional to find her related 
by way of sacrifice, legend, or cult-name with the animals 
of the higher agricultural community, with the ox or the 
horse or the domestic pig; and in certain localities the calf 
and the sheep were tabooed in her ritual®'. She is rather 
the patroness of the wild beasts of the field, the animals of the 
chase, with which—as will be soon mentioned—her life is con- 
nected by the mysterious tie which in very carly religions 
binds the deity to the animal world. The hare, the wolf, the 
hind, the wild boar, and the bear are consecrated to her by 
sacrifice or legend; and we may take the description of the 
yearly offerings to Artemis Aag¢pia at Patrae™ as best illus- 
trating her nature as a goddess of the wild life of the woods. 
The priestess, a maiden regarded probably as the human 
counterpart of the goddess, was drawn in a chariot by stags; 
and Pausanias speaks of the great holocaust of stags and 
fawns, wolves and bears, and birds which were all thrown or 
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driven into the flames of a great fire; we gather also that 
tame animals and cultivated fruit were offered, as was natural 
in the later period. It may have been the costliness of this sacri- 
fice that gave her the name BaévmAovros recorded by Suidas ?® °, 
The title Aagpla, signifying possibly ‘the devourer,’ is proper 
to the Calydonian goddess, and it was from Calydon that the 
worship of Artemis Aadpla probably spread to Phocis, Doris, 
and Cephallenia, and certainly to Patrae and Messene”. 

In the legend of the colonization of Boiae, the hare appears 
to be the embodiment or representative of Artemis; for the 
oracle had said that the goddess would show the settlers where 
they should dwell, and a hare suddenly appeared and, having 
guided them to the spot, disappeared into a myrtle-tree *. 

The close connexion between Artemis and the wild boar is 
illustrated by the story of Meleager, as sketched by the Jad: 
it was Artemis herself, for a reason that will concern us later, 
who sent the boar; and the strife that ensues between the 
Kouretes and the Aetolians over the possession of his head 
and skin is an indication of the divine character of the beast. 
Much later and historical illustration may be offered of this 
association of the boar with Artemis: a fragment of Diodorus 
Siculus © contains the story that Phintias, the tyrant of Acragas, 
dreamed that while hunting the wild boar he was attacked and 
slain by the wild sow; and he appears to have appealed to 
the protection of Artemis 2éreipa by striking coins with the 
head of the goddess under this designation on the obverse, 
and a wild boar’s head on the other side*®. The title Kazpo- 
gayos *°, by which the goddess was known in Samos, refers 
probably to the sacrificial offering of the wild boar, at which 
she was supposed to partake of his flesh or blood. 

That the lion and the wolf were sacred to Artemis is proved 
by the Syracusan custom, referred to by Theocritus, of leading 
a lioness in certain festal processions instituted in her honour ”, 
and by the cult-epithet Avxefa which attached to her at 
Troezen™; and it is unreasonable to say that such a title 
came to her merely from her later connexion with Apollo, 
the wolf-god, as it belongs even more naturally to her than 

® Paus. 3. 22, 12. b 22. 5. © Head, //#st. Num. p. 108. 
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to him*®. But the wild animals with which she was most 
frequently associated in cult and in legend were the boar 
and the stag or fawn; in the records of literature and in the 
monuments of art, the latter appears as her most familiar 
companion, and two at least of her cult-names were derived 
from it: we hear of Artemis ’EAadia‘* in Elis, and ’EAag@nBdaAos 
in Pamphylia ***, and we could infer that the latter was one of 
her common sacred titles, both from the frequency of its use 
in the older and later poetry and from the name of the Attic 
month ’"EAagnfoAuy, which, like most of the other months, 
derived its name from a sacred title of a divinity; sacrifice 
being offered in this month, according to the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum, to Artemis ’EAag¢nBddos. A month 
of the same name occurred in the calendar of Iasos and 
Apollonia **” in Chalcidice ; and we hear of the festival of the 
"EAagnBoaAna, celebrated with great pomp down to the time of 
Plutarch, at Hyampolis, to commemorate a Phocian victory 
over the Thessalians *4 °. 

Finally, in this connexion it may be mentioned that the 
quail, the bird of spring, that migrated in the early months of 
the year from Africa to Greece, was in some way consecrated 
to Artemis. Ortygia, near Syracuse, near Delos, near Ephesus, 
and in Aetolia**, probably means the place of the quail- 
goddess, and from an expression in a line of Aristophanes’ 
Birds, in which Leto is called ‘the mother of the quail‘, we 
gather that Artemis was herself at some time vaguely con- 
ceived of as a quail, though the bird is not found as her emblem 
in any of the artistic representations. We have little direct 
evidence that Ortygia was a common sacred title, but we 
gather from Sophocles that she was thus styled in Euboean 
worship 7°. And we may believe that this association between 
the goddess and the bird was derived from some primitive 
cult-idea, for we note that in other parts of the Mediterranean 

* Artemis is seen on coins of Troezen horns, captured by Heracles, was per- 
of the imperial period holding the head _ haps an ancient form of Artemis herself, 
of a wolf. Her title Avsoaris was and, according to Pindar, was sacred to 
derived from the Arcadian Av«oa, the Artemis Orthosia *. 

‘ wolf-city ™.’ © Av. 870. 

b The mysterious stag with golden 
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and in another religion the quail appears to have been a sacred 
and mystic bird; for instance, there was an annual sacrifice 
of the quail at Tyre in commemoration of the resurrection of 
Heracles*. | 

All these special relations and affinities are comprised under 
the title of Artemis ’Ayporépa **, which Homer gives her, and 
under which she was worshipped in Athens, Laconia, Megara, 
Olympia, Achaea, Megalopolis, and elsewhere *-». The 
sacrifice at Agrae in Attica was of special importance; five 
hundred she-goats were offered annually by the polemarch to 
Artemis ’Ayporépa as a thanksgiving for the victory of Mara- 
thon, and it was one of the special duties of the ephebi to 
assist in the ritual 2°‘. Spartan religion prescribed the sacrifice 
of a she-goat to Agrotera before the king began the campaign 
or the battle 7». 

As regards the relations between the goddess of the wild 
and the animal world, it is important to observe that while 
Greek poetry and art more usually describe her as the huntress 
and destroyer, the older religion was more familiar with the 
conception of her as the protector and patroness of wild 
animals, and especially of those that were with young”. 
According to Xenophon, the true sportsman would spare 
the very young hare for the sake of Artemis 7®*. ‘Very 
kindly is the fair goddess to the tender whelps of ravening 
lions, and to the sucking young of all the beasts of the field’ ; 
‘she loathes the banquet of the eagles’ who ‘devoured the 
pregnant hare.’ These striking words of Aeschylus °, which 
might seem to anticipate the modern sentiment of kindness to 
animals, really express the view of very primitive religion, in 
which that sentiment was in some cases a sacred belief and 
possessed far greater force than it possesses now. 

In fact these features of the earliest worship of Artemis 
suggest a cult which, though it had already advanced beyond 
totemism, yet retained traces of totemistic ideas. We may 
thus explain the legend and ritual in which the animal is in 


* Athenae. p. 392. Vide Robertson her as the destroyer are "EAagnBdAos and 
Smith’s Aeligion of the Scmites, p. 449. probably Aagpia, and Modaypa in La- 
> The only cult-titles that designated conia *!, © Ag. 138. 135. 
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some way identified with the deity or with the worshipper, 
and on rare and solemn occasions is eaten in the sacrificial 
meal in which the deity and his people are drawn more 
closely together. Now the early myths and cults of Artemis 
furnish evidence of this stage of religious thought. The 
above-mentioned epithet of Leto Oprvyouyrpa would suggest 
that there was once a belief that the quail was another form © 
of Artemis; a legend is given by Apollodorus that she ran 
between the Aloades in the form of a hind, and on a coin 
which Miiller quotes, and which he ascribes to Delos, the 
goddess appears to have been represented with stag’s horns ®. 
And we have the story mentioned by Pausanias® that she 
guided the new settlers to the site of Boiae, a town of Laconia, 
in the form of a hare. 

But it is the legends of Arcadia and Attica that best reveal 
the strange bond that once existed between Artemis and the 
animal world. Inthe old Arcadian myth of Arcas and Callisto 
we have a confused story, which has been well interpreted 
by Miiller*, and which contains vague allusions to a very 
ancient cult-form that deserve notice. The evidence that he 
puts together makes it certain that in this story Callisto, the 
._ beloved of Zeus, the mother of Arcas and of the Arcadian race, 
the nymph who was the comrade of Artemis, wearing the 
same dress and sharing her pursuits, and who was changed into 
a she-bear, is none other than Artemis hersclf4: he notices 
that KadA‘orn is a frequent poetical title of Artemis, and was 
used at Athens as a term of cult*’, and that on the very hill 
where the nymph Callisto was supposed to be buried a temple 
was raised to Artemis KadAlorn*'. 

From this myth alone, then, we might conclude that the bear 
was regarded sometimes as the very goddess ; and this becomes 
clearer still by comparing the Arcadian legend with the worship 
of Artemis Bpavpwrla at Brauron, Athens, and Munychia * 31, 


" Dortans, p. 379, note 1, quoted 4 Other evidence for this view is given 
from the collection of Payne Knight; by the fact that her other names appear 
I have been unable to trace this coin. to have been Meyorw and Geuorw, 


farther. evidently titles of a divinity, and that 
> 3. 22, 9. she was called the daughter of Lycaon, 
© Proleg. pp. 73-76. a title probably of the Arcadian Zeus”. 
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of which the significance from this point of view has been well 
shown by Mr. Lang*. It is important to put together the 
passages from which we obtain our knowledge of this ritual *, 
which presents a very interesting problem, but one that is often 
evaded in the study of Greek religion». We learn from Aris- 
tophanes that it was the custom for young maidens, clothed 
in a saffron robe, to dance in the Brauronian ceremonies of 
Artemis, and that in this dance they, as well as the priestess, 
were called ‘bears’; the saffron robe was possibly worn in 
order to imitate the tawny skin of the bear°, and probably in 
the earliest times of the rite an actual bear-skin was worn by 
the dancers. The dance was called dpxrefa, and the maidens 
who took part in it were between five and ten years of age. 
Various explanations are given of this strange ritual by the 
scholiast on the passage in the Lyststrate, by Suidas, and by 
the writer in Bekker’s Anecdota: the bear was once a tame 
bear who lived amongst them: or a wild bear appeared in 
the Peiraeeus and did much damage; some one slew it and 
a pestilence followed, whereupon Apollo ordered the people 
to sacrifice a maiden to the ‘bear Artemis4,’ but a goat was 
offered instead by a man who called it his daughter. The 
scholiast merely says that Artemis was angry, and ordered 
every maiden by way of propitiation to dance the bear-dance 
before marriage and to pass round the temple wearing the 
saffron robe. The festival of the Brauronia acquired con- 
siderable public importance, and was organized every five 
years by the tepomrotol. 


®* Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2. pp. 
212-215. 


for granted by Welcker. But the ex- 
planation is certainly doubtful; for 


b In Roscher’s Lexicon there is no 
critical reference to these Brauronian 
ceremonies that is of any value; they 
ate collected without much criticism 
by Welcker, 1. pp. 571-574, and 
by Preller-Robert, Griech. Afythol. 1. 
pp. 312-315. Schomann, Griechische 
Alterth. 2. p. 458, merely repeats an 
impossible theory of Lobeck’s (A g/aoph. 
p- 74) concerning the meaning of dpxto:. 

¢ This seems to be implied by the 
scholiast on the passage, and is taken 


though the difference bctween saffron 
and tawny is not great, the usual bear- 
skin is brown. The saffron robe might 
have come to be worn merely as a sacred 
adornment, and to admit this would not 
invalidate the argument in the text. 

4 The phraseology in Bekk. Anecd. 1. 
P- 444, is quite correct—ripay ray 
“Apreuy Kai Sica Kdpny TH” Apxrw—but 
is misunderstood and regarded with 
suspicion by Welcker, Griech. Gotterl. 


I. p. 574, n. 16. 
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Two things are clear from these accounts: (a) that the 
dance was a kind of initiation by which the young girls before 
arriving at puberty were consecrated to the goddess *; (4) that 
the goddess and her worshippers and the bear were considered 
as of one nature, and called bythe same name”. All this accords 
exactly with the many illustrations offered by totemistic re- 
ligions of the belief that the tribe draw nearer to their deity by 
assuming the form or skin of the beast which they consider to 
be mysteriously related to themselves, and to be an embodi- 
ment of their god or goddess. It would be consonant with 
this belief if we found that at Brauron the bear was offered in 
a sacrificial meal to the goddess on solemn occasions: but the 
authorities make it clear that a goat or hind was usually 
the animal of sacrifice. Weight, however, must be given to the 
observation made by the scholiast on the passage in the Lysts- 
frate, that a bear and not a hind was sacrificed in place of 
Iphigenia, and that the offering took place at Brauron*. It is 
probable that we have here a real local tradition, and the 
Brauronian sacrifice would be thus completely in accordance 
with ancient totemistic ideas: the maidens dressed up as 
bears assist at the sacrifice to the bear-goddess of an animal 
considered as akin to her and to themselves, and thus, if the 
sacrificial meal followed upon the act of oblation, they would 
be recruiting their physical life and reviving the communion 
between themselves and their divinity. At the same time 
the feeling of kinship with the bear would easily lead to the 
belief at a later time that the goddess was angry because her 
animal was killed. The substitution of the goat for the bear 
was a violation of the logic of the ceremony, and due probably 
to the great difficulty of procuring the larger animal in the 
later periods of the Attic sacrifice ; perhaps also to the chance 
that may have put the ritual into the hands of a goat-tribe, 

® Vide Robertson Smith, Religion of goddess may be illustrated by the dance 
the Semites, pp. 304, 309, for other of the Caryatides, the maidens who im- 
instances of sacrifices upon initiation, personated “Aprejus Kapvaris. 
showing the same principle as the Brau- © The authority for the statement 
ronian bear-dance. was probably Phanodemus in _ his 


b This view-that the éperos who Aléthis. 
danced were considered to represent the 
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for we have the legend that the female goat was treated as 
a kinswoman. 

As illustrating this ceremonial sacrifice of a bear, which 
I have assumed to have been part of the original Brauronian 
ritual, we have the Arcadian myth of Callisto, which we may 
believe to be based on certain ancient cult-practices. That 
legend clearly attests the divinity of the bear*, and yet the 
animal comes to be regarded as hostile to Artemis, and in 
certain versions of the story is finally slain. But in one most 
important account the animal is not slain in the ordinary 
secular manner, but is sacrificially offered, or comes near to 
being so offered, to a divinity, namely, to Zeus Avxeios, into 
whose holy precincts she had accidentally strayed». Although 
the bear has no real connexion with Zeus Lyceius, yet we 
seem to light again upon the traces of the same strange fact, 
concealed in doubtful myth, which we note in the cult of 
Brauron ; namely, the offering up of a holy animal, to a 
divinity the same in kind, by a tribe of worshippers who 
were united to both by blood-relationship. 

The main part of the mysterious Arcadian story may be 
explained, if we suppose that the cult of Artemis KaAAoro, 
the bear-goddess, had died out, and nothing remained but the 
memory that the bear, a holy and peculiar animal, had been 
offered up to a divinity: the nearest analogies would be 
supplied by the existing ceremonies of the worship of Zeus 
Avxetos, and this alien trait might have come into the story 
to explain the fact of the sacrificial offering ; then it would 
become difficult to understand why, if the animal had been 
once beloved by Artemis, it should have been put to death at 
all in her name. The bear, therefore, was supposed to have 
incurred the enmity of the goddess, and, to explain the reason, 
reference was made to the probably later notion of the 
goddess’s chastity °. 

* We have also a possible allusion to > Hygin. Poet. Astron. 2. t. 
an Arcadian bear-dance, performed in ¢ Many instances might be given 
the worship of Demeter or Artemis at of this change in the point of view, 
Lycosura, in the human figure with the whereby the animal that was once 


bear’s head wrought on Damophon’s — the favourite and the kinsman of the 
peplos of Demeter. divinity, and therefore on rare occasions 
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With this stage of ritual the tradition of human sacrifice 
is closely connected; and it has been often supposed that 
even in historical times this rite, or a modification of it, 
survived in the worship of Artemis. But there is no clear and 
special evidence that this was ever the case. In the Thargelia 
at Athens two human xa@dpyara, being probably criminals, 
were sacrificed in a sort of religious execution; but though 
Artemis, from her later connexion with Apollo ®, came to 
obtain a place in that festival worship, yet it does not appear 
that the xa@dppata were devoted to her. Again, the flagella- 
tion of the Spartan ephebi before the altar of Artemis ‘Op6(a**°, 
which has been almost always regarded as a modification of 
an earlier religious act of human oblation*, is much more 
naturally explained by Prof. Robertson Smith as a ceremony 
of initiation, in which the youth is admitted into the full 
status of tribesman, and in which the altar or the sacred idol 
must be touched with his blood in order that the physical 
bond between him and his divinity may be strengthened °. 
At the same time this strange rite, which seems to have been 
still in vogue in the time of Philostratus, was intended also, 
no doubt, as a test of the youth’s endurance; it is called 
a duAAa, a contest of fortitude, by Plutarch ®*, and such cruel 
tests have been frequently imposed by savage tribes before 
the tribesman was admitted to the privileges of manhood. If 
it had been merely a fiction put in place of the primitive fact 
of a human sacrifice, it is not likely that the logic of the 
ceremony would have demanded the fictitious immolation of 
all the ephebi e7 masse. 

But though we may not find much clear survival of actual 
or fictitious human sacrifice in the Artemis-worship of the 
historical periods, yet it might be thought that the tradi- 
tions clearly imply its practice in the prehistoric age, and we 
are often obliged to regard tradition as actual evidence of 
sacrificed, becomes regarded as hostile b Vide Religion of the Semites, 
to that divinity. The same change pp. 303, 304; it was in accordance 
happened in the relations of Bacchus with the same notion that boys’ hair 
and the goat. was shorn and offered to Artemis at the 


* For instance by the Laconiansthem- _Ionic festival of the Apaturia™. 
selves, according to Pausanias **¢, 
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a prehistoric fact. But here it is quite possible that tradition, 
in one important case at least, has been misinterpreted. 
The crucial case is the legend of the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
at Aulis. With this is connected the Brauronian cult and 
the worship of the Tauric Artemis 5 %, 52>; for Euripides, 
in bringing Iphigenia and the image to the shores of Brauron, 
is certainly following some local legend, and he is very ex- 
plicit in his account of the local ritual*; also the scholiast 
on the passage in the Lysistrate says, ‘Some declare that 
the events connected with Iphigenia took place in Brauron 
and not in Aulis *.’ 

Moreover, the legend of the Tauric goddess speaks much 
about human sacrifice * 5*, and we may believe that this 
rite was actually practised in the locality that was the original 
seat of the cult, whether Attica, Lemnos, or the Tauric 
Chersonese. Euripides makes Athena herself institute the 
ritual of the Tauric-Brauronian Artemis at Halae, and she 
ordains by way of ransom to the goddess for Orestes’ life, 
that in the yearly sacrifice there the sword should be held to 
a man’s throat and some blood should be drawn, ‘for the 
sake of righteousness and that the goddess might have 
honour.’ That warriors before a campaign require a sacrifice 
of peculiar efficacy to bring them into the closest communion 
with the divinity is quite in accord with primitive religious 
thought; and if a human victim were demanded, a kinsman 
or kinswoman would be required rather than an alien. 
Agamemnon, therefore, may have sacrificed his own daughter 
before setting out from the same motive that prompted 
Jephthah to offer his own on his return. But the only 


historical instance, if we could 


* We should certainly gather from 
the passage at the close of the /phigenia 
in Tauris that there were not two 
separate cults—one of Artemis Bpavpavia 
at Brauron and one of Tauropolos at 
Halae—but only one, namely of Artemis 
Bpavpwvia worshipped at Halae near 
Brauron under the name Tauropolos. 
But Strabo mentions two temples, the 
one at Brauron the other at Halae, 


trust the record in Clemens”, 


probably erroneously, though Euripides 
words are not quite conclusive; vide 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, 18. 254. 

> Hiller, in Hermes, 21. p. 127, ques- 
tions the authenticity of the citation. 
The citation from MNv@oxAny wept dpo- 
voias may be fictitious, but the explicit 
statement about the Phocian sacrifice 
is not likely to have been wholly 
imaginary. 
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of human sacrifice to Artemis, would be the sacrifice in her 
worship at Phocaea, where the human victim is said to have 
been burnt alive *5. Asregards what we can gather from tradi- 
tion, the cult-legends of Brauron and Aulis may be explained 
otherwise. The central idea in them is that an animal-sacrifice 
was a substitution for an earlier human victim; but this 
theory of substitution could have been suggested by the mere 
form of the ritual itself, if the sacred animal was offered 
sacramentally as being akin to the tribe and the tribal 
divinity ; for instance, if it was partially dressed up in human 
clothing, like the bull-calf of Dionysos in Tenedos, or if it was 
called by a human name. Now we have the right to infer 
that this was actually the case at one time in the Brauronian 
ceremonies, as the legend says expressly that the man who 
offered the goat ‘ called it his daughter **.’ A mass of evidence 
has been collected and interpreted by Prof. Robertson Smith 
on this primitive form of sacrifice, the sacramental offering 
of the ‘theanthropic’ animal. This ritual which seems very 
strange to us, but was quite natural from the totemistic point 
of view, was certain to be misunderstood in the later period ; 
the mysterious sacrificial animal, which was treated as if it 
were man, was supposed to be treated thus, because it was 
a mere make-belief for the human offering which the goddess 
originally demanded. But this may be really a dorepov mporepov: 
the human sacrifice—where it actually was in vogue—may 
have been an outgrowth from the carlier offering of the quasi- 
human animal. And if human life was at any time offered 
up in the Brauronian rite, it would be probably truer to say, 
so to speak, that Iphigenia was a substitute for the doe than 
that the doe was a substitute for Iphigenia*. In either case 
there was a close affinity between the victim and the goddess ; 
for we have abundant proof** that Iphigenia, like Callisto, 
is an appellative or a local cult-name of Artemis °. 

Among these legends of human sacrifice that admit of 


® The theory by which I have tried gard to other primitive sacrifices; vide 
to explain the Brauronian cult is merely especially Religion of the Semites, pp. 
that which has been very skilfully set 345, 346. 
forth by Prof. Robertson Smith in re- b Vide Miiller, Dorians, p. 383. 
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the explanation suggested above may be placed the record 
in Porphyry concerning the sacrifice at Laodicea® ; he tells us 
that originally a maiden had there been sacrificed annually 
to Athena, but that in his day a hind was substituted. As 
this animal is sacred to Artemis and has little or nothing to 
do with Athena, and as the Laodiceans claimed to possess the 
original image of the Brauronian Artemis-cult, and we find an 
armed figure of this goddess standing between two stags on 
the coins of the city, it is almost certain that Porphyry has 
given the wrong name to this armed divinity, who was really 
Artemis. And we may suppose that this sacrifice of the 
hind at Laodicea, belonging really to the Brauronian goddess, 
was accompanied by ritual that suggested an actual human 
offering, and hence the story may easily have arisen that 
the more cruel custom had once prevailed. Where the view 
prevailed that the animal took the place of the human life, 
we can believe that in times of great peril the latter might 
actually be offered as the more real and acceptable sacrifice, 
and this might grow to be even the customary rite°. 

Before passing on to the more advanced ideas in the 
worship of Artemis, we might consider the question whether 
in this earliest period we already find the maidenly character 
of the goddess recognized. It might be thought that this, which 
is her sole quality of great importance for a higher and more 
spiritual religion, must necessarily have been a virtue with 
which the imagination of a more advanced age endowed her. 
But though in one sense this is true, yet it is probable that 
the germ of the idea was to be found in the primitive period. 
In the first place, the Arcadian myth of Arcas and Callisto 
appears inconsistent in its earliest form with the character of 
the chaste goddess. A closely parallel myth is that which 
deals with the birth of Telephos, who is sprung from Auge 
the priestess, not indeed of Artemis, but of Athena Alea: it 
may be only an accident of local worship that brings the 


* Athena !4, cult. At Tegea, at the festival of Apollo 

> Head, Hist. Num. p. 660. and Artemis, the priestess pursued one 

e Vide pp. 453, 455 for further evi- of the worshippers with the pretended 
dence of human sacrifice in the Artemis- _ intention of slaying him *. 
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latter goddess into the story, for the traces of Artemis are 
clearly in the background. We find that Telephos was born 
on Mount Parthenion, and we hear of a TnAéddov éoria in the 
neighbourhood of Artemisium near Oenoe; he was suckled 
by the hind, the familiar animal of the goddess*. It seems, 
then, most probable that the name Auge is an equivalent for 
“Artemis ; and this belief receives further support from the 
statement of Pausanias that the mother of Telephos was 
worshipped at Tegea under the title of Aiyn ev yovaow °, and 
was identified with Eileithyia, a goddess who was frequently 
regarded as another form of Artemis. It may also be more 
than a mere coincidence that both Telephos and Arcas come 
near in the legend to slaying their own mother. The same 
view of the primitive character of Artemis is presented by 
another myth, the story of Atalanta and Meilanion, or Hip- 
pomenes*. It becomes quite clear that Atalanta is Artemis 
under another name, when we examine certain particulars 
of the legend of her life’. She was fabled to have been 
exposed as a new-born child by a spring on Mount Par- 
thenion, and to have been nursed by a bear; she becomes 
the mighty and swift-footed huntress who refuses marriage, 
which had been forbidden her by an oracle; but she unites 
herself with Meilanion, and Parthenopaios is their son, the 
‘child born out of wedlock’: the head and skin of the boar 
were offered to her by Meleager, and, like Artemis, she pos- 
sessed a certain association with springs, as on the east coast 
of Laconia a fountain was pointed out to Pausanias which had 
been called forth by Atalanta®. In these myths, then, we 
see obscure traces of a primitive goddess who is only maidenly 
in the sense that she rejects marriage. Now when we look at 
the manifold worships of Artemis in historic Greece, and con- 
sider how the cult-names interpret them to us, we are struck 
with an apparent contradiction : whereas in the earliest poetry 
and in many of the early myths the most prominent quality 


® Paus. 8. 54, 5; Apollod. 1. 8, 6. 221, &c.; Paus. 3.12,9; Hyg. Fab. 270 
b Paus. 8. 48, 7. (‘ Parthenopaius Meleagri et Atalantes 
¢ Vide Roscher, s. v. Atalanta. filius’); Ov. A/etam. 10. 560, &c. 


@ Vide Callimachus, Hymn to Diana, ° Paus. 3. 24, I. 
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in the goddess is her chastity, this is never presented to us in 
cult ; there is no public worship of Artemis the chaste. The 
term Ilap6évos, where it is applied to Artemis; does not appear 
to have been a cult-epithet, and the worship of Artemis Kopéa in 
Arcadia 38, about which Callimachus informs us, seems wrengly 
understood by Welcker* as devoted to Artemis the virgin: 
for xépy does not mean virgin, and xopfa might merely mean 
the goddess who assists girls; and the legend that explains 
the title refers to the madness of the Proetides, who lead a 
wild life and reject marriage, until they are tamed at last by 
Artemis “Hyepacia*®, It appears, in fact, from those of her 
sacred titles that allude to the relation of the sexes, that she 
was especially concerned with the loss of virginity and with 
child-bearing ; for she was worshipped and invoked as 
Avai(wros 43, Aoyela *°, cowdlva ** ; maidens of marriageable age 
did certain honours to Artemis as xavynddpor, and women in 
travail called upon Artemis for aid *®. And she not only 
assisted but even encouraged child-birth; for, as Euripides 
naively says, ‘Artemis Aoxia would not speak to childless 
women.” In some communities she was identified with 
Fileithyia “1, and the title of Artemis Xirwvéa or Xirdvn *, 
by which she was worshipped in Miletus and Syracuse, was 
explained as derived from the offerings of women’s robes 
made to her after child-birth, or, as Euripides implies *, made 
in behalf of those who had died in child-birth ; certain epigrams 
in the Azthology refer to these dedications**. And what is 
still more important is that, while such titles and the allusions 
to these functions are numerous, we can find scarcely any that 
recognize her as a goddess of marriage, though we must raise 
the question in regard to epithets such as “Aprepis [ecda, 
“Hyepovyn, and EtxAea. On the other hand, as will be noticed, 
she takes a special interest in the rearing of children, and 
certain ceremonies connected with their nurture are conse- 
crated to her. 


® Griech. Gotterlehre, 2. p. 393. Artemis to forgive them for being no 
> The passage * quoted by the scho- longer virgins; but Artemis Aoxia 
liast on Theocritus from Menander im- would require no such apology. 
plies that women in travail called upon 
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But there is another feature occasionally discernible in her 
worship which seems still more alien to the character of the 
Greek Artemis, namely, orgiastic and lascivious dances and 
the use of phallic emblems in the ritual. At Elis we hear of 
the temple of Artemis Kopdaxa, the worship being accompanied 
with the dance that Pausanias considers to be native to the 
region of Sipylos and to have been brought into the Elean 
cult by the followers of Pelops **; and at Derrha on Taygetus, 
where Artemis was worshipped, we hear of a dance of the 
same character, called KadAaBites **, performed in her honour ; 
while Hesychius mentions the AduSa** that were used in 
one of her cults, and which he describes as having a phallic 
significance *. 

It may be said, and by way of apology it was said by the 
worshippers of Elis and Laconia, that this ritual which had an 
orgiastic taint upon it was a foreign, an Oriental, innovation ; 
for the Eleans attributed the worship of Artemis Kopddxa to 
Pelops, and the procession that closed the festival of Artemis 
"Op0ia was called Aviév woz)“. This may be true in the 
main, as much may have been borrowed across the sea for 
the Greek worship from the closely related goddess of Asia 
Minor. But these facts of ritual would in any case illustrate 
the point upon which stress is being laid, that the earliest 
worship of Artemis in Greece admitted ideas that were alien 
to the purity of the later conception. Now if we suppose 
this higher idea to have been prominent in the primitive 
period to which myth and cult bring us back, in the first 
place how could the virgin Artemis have been so frequently 
identified with the various forms of the Asiatic goddess, 
whose worship in many details showed an impure character? 
Again, how was it that the virgin-goddess had so much to do 
with the processes of maternity? The cult of the primitive 
divinity usually reflects the present or past life of the wor- 
shipper, and human acts and states are attributed to the deity 
according to his or her special character and range of functions. 

* It has been suggested that the interpretation seems very far-fetched, 


ancient title of Artemis ’Op@iain Laconia and the term may be otherwise explained 
contained a similar allusion; yet this (vide p. 453, note b). 
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The idol of Atyn év yévaow worshipped at Tegea no doubt 
represented the goddess of child-birth, who was closely 
akin to the Arcadian Artemis, as herself in the pangs of 
travail. 

We have then abundant evidence, both from cult and myth, 
that the primitive Greek did not necessarily conceive of 
Artemis as a virgin-goddess, and that the cults of historical 
times scarcely, if ever, take notice of this side of her char- 
acter*. In fact, on general grounds, it would be hard to show 
why a goddess of a primitive hunting and pastoral tribe, 
a divinity of the fertilizing waters, who fostered the wild 
growths of the earth and the sucklings of the beasts of the 
field. should have been naturally regarded by them as a 
virgin ; though a goddess whose character was derived from 
that period might easily fail to become a divinity of settled 
married life. 

But, on the other hand, the belief in her virginal nature 
must have become a dogma at a comparatively early time. 
It is prominent in Homer, and it explains why the early 
myths of the Arcadians were careful to detach such figures 
as Callisto and Auge and Atalanta from Artemis herself, and 
to make them, rather than the goddess who had come to 
be regarded as virginal, the ancestresses of certain Arcadian 
stocks. Moreover, in certain myths that are probably 
pre-Homeric, the chastity of Artemis is plainly considered 
essential; there is the well-known Actaeon story, and the 
special] form of it preserved by Stesichorus®, that Actaeon’s 
love for Semele was thwarted by Artemis, a peculiar version 


* There were certain rules of monastic 
severity and chastity imposed upon the 
priest and priestess of Artemis “Tyvia 
worshipped at the Arcadian Orcho- 
menos '*; and this was undoubtedly 
a very ancient cult. But we cannot 
always argue from the character of the 
priesthood to that of the divinity; for 
we find the necessity of chastity in the 
priest of one of the worships of Heracles. 
The priestess of Artemis TpixAapia in 
Achaea at Patrae *, as of 'Ayporépa at 
Aegira **, was a maiden; whether this 


was. the case in most centres of the 
Greek worship is doubtful. The priestess 
of Artemis ‘Yyvia was necessarily a 
virgin, until the Arcadians found it 
advisable to alter this rule and select 
a married woman: dpiAlas dyvdpav dao- 
xpewras éxovoa. We hear of Artemis 
Bpavpwvia being served by married 
priestesses. According to Artemidorus 
an éraipa would not enter the temple of 
Artemis ™. 
> Paus. 9. 2, 3. 
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which has been pressed to an unnatural interpretation by 
Klaus *. 

And that this is pre-eminently her character in the earliest 
literature must be due to some conception deeply rooted in 
the popular worship. How then is this strange contradiction 
to be explained? The usual solution of it, that Artemis 
became virginal through her close connexion with the Apolline 
worship, seems idle ; for the Apolline worship, though we may 
find certain high and spiritual conceptions in it, contained no 
essential idea of sexual purity: the sister of Apollo need not 
by any means have been a chaste goddess». And it is much 
more unreasonable to say that she became pure when she 
became recognized as the moon; for, in the first place, her 
Junar character, though very prominent in modern accounts of 
her, has no clear recognition in the more ancient and genuine 
legend and cult; and, secondly, there is neither reason nor 
analogy for the supposition that in early mythology and 
worship the moon was necessarily a virgin. 

A different explanation may be hazarded. In the period 
of the most primitive religion of Artemis the goddess was 
considered and addressed as [ap@évos, and this title would 
explain many geographical names in Greece, in the islands, 
and on the coasts of the Mediterranean®; and it seems 


® De Dianae antiquissima Naturé, 
Wratislaviae, 1881, p. 26: Actacon is 
considered by him to be another form 
of Zeus; Artemis is his wife and jealous 
of Semele. 

b We may add also that if the nymph 
Cyrene is rightly interpreted as an older 
form of Artemis, the relations between 
Apollo and Artemis were not always 
regarded aschaste and fraternal ; vide 
Roscher’s Lexicon, s. v. Kurene. 

¢ The ancient name of Samos was 
Parthenia, the island of the goddess 
Parthenos, given it, according to Strabo, 
by the Carians*: we have Mount Par- 
thenion in Arcadia; the city Parthenion 
in Euboea; a river Parthenius in Paph- 
lagonia associated by legend with Ar- 
temis, Steph. Byz. s. v. TlapOénov and 


TlapOévios. The goddess in the Tauric 
Chersonese bore the name of Map6évos, 
and the inscription from the Chersonese 
published in the Revue des Etudes 
Grecques contains the formula of the 
oath taken by the magistrates (circ. 
150 B.C.) in her name; a goddess Map- 
Oévos was worshipped at Neapolis in 
Thrace *. The same idea of a goddess 
who was at once Ilap#évos and Myrnp 
existed in Phrygian religion; vide Ram- 
say, Hellenic Journal, 10. 229. From 
the story told by Diodorus Siculus 
(5. 62°, which is very full of aetiological 
fancy, we gather that there was a wor- 
ship on the Carian Chersonese of a 
goddess Tap@évos, with surnames such 
as MoAnadia, ‘Pow, ‘Hy:déa'*5, and not 
originally regarded as virginal. Swine 
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probable that the term was widely prevalent in Asia Minor, 
especially in Caria, designating a goddess who was closely 
akin to Artemis and the Oriental Aphrodite ®’. But the 
oldest sense of Parthenos was not ‘ virginal’ but ‘ unmarried, 
as we might gather from the Carian legend alone; and in 
this sense her Oriental equivalent, a goddess of impure 
character and worship, was also Tlap@évos*. In fact, Artemis 
Ilap@évos may have been originally the goddess of a people 
who had not yet the advanced Hellenic institutions of settled 
marriage, who may have reckoned their descent through the 
female, and among whom women were proportionately 
powerful. Then when society developed the later family 
system the goddess remained celibate though not opposed to 
child-birth ; and we may thus understand why she was always 
pre-eminently the goddess of women, and why maidens before 
marriage should offer their girdles and perform other probably 
piacular rites to Artemis®. Finally, as it was always neces- 
sary to consider the goddess unmarried, and at the same time 
her worship became more spiritual, the title [Iap@évos may 


are tabooed in her worship as in the 
cult of Aphrodite and Adonis; the story 
of her leap into the sea is the same as 
that told of Dictynna and Derketo the 
Syrian fish-goddess (Diod. Sic. 2. 4). 
She is connected with Apollo and the 
art of healing, and she aids women in 
travail. We have here a Carian-Cretan 
religion of an Artemis-Aphrodite ; vide 
Aphrodite, pp. 637, 646. 

*® Vide Aphrodite-chapter, pp. 629, 
657. 

b There are two important Greek 
myths in which the leading motive is 
the rebellion of women against the 
married state, and both of them seem 
to have some relation to the worship of 
Artemis: (a) the myth of the daughiters 
of Proetus, who, according to one ver- 
sion, treat the temple of Hera, the god- 
dess of marriage, with contempt (Phere- 
cydes ap. Schol. Od. 15. 225; Acusilaus 
ap. Apollod. 2. 2, 2), were punished by 


Aphrodite and roamed in madness about 
the country, and whose example induced 
the other Argive women to desert their 
husbands and to slay their children; 
the Proctides are pursued by Melampus 
and a band of young men who are 
taught to dance a religious kind of 
dance as a curative for the women ; 
they are finally healed in the temple of 
Artemis “Hyepagia, and the temple of 
Artemis Kopia is consecrated in their 
memory*™. Perhaps the pursuit of the 
young men was a ceremony connected 
with primitive marriage-customs and 
parallel to the race of armed youths in 
the wooing of Atalanta. (6) The myth 
of the Lemnian women who despise 
Aphrodite and slay their husbands. 
The whole island was sacred to the 
Tauric Artemis, and the legend in- 
directly connects this slaying with the 
spread of the Lemnian worship to the 
Tauric Chersonese ; cf. Hygin. Fad. 15. 


\ 
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thus have acquired the higher sense, and expressed the stain- 
less and chaste goddess, such as she came to be recognized, not 
expressly in cult, but in the imagination of the Greek world. It 
would on this theory have been the progress from the non- 
moral idea of the unmarried goddess to the moral conception 
of the virgin Artemis, a progress carried out by the change in 
the meaning of Tlap@évos, that was of the greatest import for the 
Greek religious sense. For it was the personality of Artemis 
rather than of Athena that consecrated that idea of the beauty 
of purity, the ideal of the life unsullied by passion, which re- 
ceived here and there a rare expression in Greek literature and 
more frequently inspired the forms of art. The drama of the 
Fippolytos is unique in Greek, and perhaps in any literature; 
for here the law of chastity is a spiritual law, presented with no 
ascetic or unnatural sanction, but united with a genial delight in 
pure forms of life and action. And the poet conceives that 
such life is approved by Artemis. But in this play, as elsewhere, 
he shows himself above the religious thought of his age; for 
neither in the popular religion, nor in the general literature, is 
there any view clearly expressed that purity in the abstract 
was consecrated by any divine sanction, although unchastity 
under certain special conditions, and sometimes the breach 
of the marriage vow, were regarded as incurring divine 
reprobation *. 

In tracing the development of the worship of Artemis from 
the savage to the more settled and civilized period, we may 
first notice that she comes to have some connexion with 
agriculture and the breeding of the domestic animals. The 
goat was the animal most commonly used in her sacrifices *’, 
and it is possible that she acquired some of her cult-titles 
from it”; the local legend of the city Atyeipa in Achaea 


® Vide Hera-chapter, p.197. Cf. the 
story in Paussnias 8. 47, 4, that the 
tyrant of Orchomenos, having purposed 
to violate a maiden who destroyed her- 
self to preserve her chastity, was slain 
by a Tegean whom Artemis stirred up 
in a dream. 

b Alywvaia"*—a doubtful title of Arte- 


VOL. II. 


mis, sometimes supposed todesignate the 
goat-goddess—wasconnected in the local 
legend of Laconia with the Cretan god- 
dess Britomartis, and was more probably 
derived from the island Aegina, whcre 
the Cretan cult had settled. Kvaxearis, 
KvaxaAnoia, Kvayia, are appellatives “’ 
that have been supposed to refer to the 
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connected the name with the goats to whose horns the natives 
on one occasion attached torches and thus scared away the 
invading army of the Sicyonians*; a temple was then founded 
near Aegira to Artemis ’Ayporépa*®, on the spot where the 
fairest she-goat, the leader of the flock, rested on the ground, 
the influence of the goddess being supposed to be working in 
her favourite animal. 

In Sparta, as has been mentioned above, the custom pre- 
vailed of the king sacrificing a goat to Artemis in front of the 
army before charging the enemy, and we hear frequently of 
the great annual sacrifice in Attica of five hundred she-goats as 
a thank-offering to the goddess for the victory of Marathon. 

Once, at least, we may believe that Artemis, like Athena, 
was associated, if only accidentally, with the breeding of 
horses®. In Arcadia, in the territory of the Pheneatae, was 
the worship and temple of Artemis Evp{ama ‘*, and near it was 
a bronze statue of Poseidon Hippios of mythical dedication ; 
the local legend explained the statue and the temple by 
‘ saying that Odysseus’ horses had strayed, and the hero found 
them here. In this instance the local legend has probably 
interpreted a cult-name correctly ; for edpizaa could not mean 
‘the inventor of the use of horses,’ but simply ‘the finder of 
them’; and it was natural for those who followed them and 
found them when they strayed into the wilds to give thanks 
to the goddess of the wilds, who led the owners to their lost 
property. It is possible that this cult at Pheneos was intro- 
duced by a Lapith-Thessalian immigration, and may have 
been derived from that of Artemis Pheraea in Thessaly, who, 
like her sister Hekate, was for some reason connected with 
horses*. In any case the association of the Greek Artemis 
with horses is slight enough, and it is hard to say why Pindar 
once or twice speaks of her as ‘ the driver of the steed.’ 


goat Artemis, but the interpretation ® Paus, 7. 26, 2-3. 

of them is doubtful, and Pausanias’ b Vide Fraser, Zhe Golden Bough, 
statements about the local cults are vol. 1, p. 6, for the myth of Hippo- 
not helpful. The only reason for this lytus and the significance of the horse 
explanation is that «yxés means pale in the Artemis-cult. 

yellow, and «vdxayr is a term applied to ¢ Vide Immerwahr, Kulteund Mythen 
the goat by Theocritus. Arkadiens, p. 40. 
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It is not improbable that the epithet ‘Hyepacia®, which 
attached to Artemis and was explained by the legend of the 
taming of the Proetides, referred originally to the domestica- 
tion of animals. We may conclude that the breeding of cattle 
was in some places consecrated to Artemis ; for the natural 
meaning of the epithet TavpozdAos is the ‘ bull-tender,’ and thus 
it becomes equivalent to the name IloAvBola **, which Hesy- 
chius found in some of his authorities as a title of Artemis. 
The worship of Artemis Tavpomédos is proved to have existed 
in Attica, in the island Ikaria near Samos, at Phocaea, Perga- 
mon, Smyrna, Magnesia on the Maeander, and Amphipolis, in 
Paros and Andros™®. The name of the city TavpézoArs in 
Caria is probably of the same origin. We have a right to 
interpret this cult-name of the goddess, which was rather 
widely diffused among the Ionic communities, by simply refer- 
ring it to her more advanced pastoral and agricultural func- 
tions, although it has been supposed to have a lunar reference. 
For, though the later tendency of Greek religious exegesis 
was to give to names and persons of divinities a celestial 
meaning where this was possible*, we find no expression of 
the lunar character of Tauropolos in ancient cult and in the 
older literature and art. In the passage in the Ajar of 
Sophocles, the chorus surmise that the madness of Ajax may 
have been sent him from Artemis Tauropolos, because it 
turned him against the cattle®°!. The coins of Amphipolis, 
where this worship had been implanted from Athens, and 
where the goddess was honoured by a Aaprabdndopia, display 
her wearing the polos on her head and riding on a bull with 
a torch in each hand; and this emblem, as will be noticed 
below, need have no reference to the moon, although it might 
seem natural to interpret the horns that are seen rising from 


* For instance, vide the scholiast, a@ goddess (and this is by no means certain, 
Soph. Aj. 172 Tavporddos } avr) ri vide p. 479), it would not follow that 
LeaAnvy éori nal éwoxeirat ravpois, hv ravpowddAos must be the same ; the bull 
wai ravpwxdv dvopéfove:; Porph.de Lun. appears in the worship or representa- 
ch. 18; Suchier,de Dian. Brauron.p.50, tions of many divinities that have no 
and Preller, 1. p. 252; vide Suidas, s.v. lunar character at all, such as Themis, 
Tavpomddos. If the bull-riding Europa Dionysos, Demeter, Hestia, Tvxn, 
were certainly a type of the moon- Apollo, Poseidon. 
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her shoulders on another coin of this city which bears the 
inscription Tavpomddos as the crescent of the moon*. The 
cult of Munychia, which was connected with Artemis Tauro- 
polos and the Brauronian worship **, spread to Pygela on the 
Ionian coast *° from Ephesus or Miletus, and on one of the 
coins of Pygela® we have the head of Artemis Munychia on 
the obverse, on the reverse the figure of a bull charging. 

In connexion with the cult which has just been examined, 
we must notice the obscure and almost legendary account of 
the Tauric Artemis, and the chief localities of this worship, 
Lemnos, Attica, and the Crimea ®*. The Brauronian worship 
1s associated, as has been shown, with the legend of Artemis 
Tavptxy, of Orestes and Iphigenia, with the bear-dance, 
and with a ritual that seems to point to a primitive practice 
of human sacrifice. We have also the legend that the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgi bore away the Brauronian image and the 
sacred maidens to Lemnos *, and we hear of the peydAn Oeds 
in this island to whom maidens were sacrificed ®*", and who 
was called Chryse, the sister of Iphigenia according to the 
later genealogists ; we have reason to think that the dpxre/a or 
bear-dance was practised in Lemnos as in Attica ; and, finally, 
Lemnos, as well as Brauron, is connected with the Tauric 
Chersonese by the tradition that its king Thoas migrated 
thence to the Crimea*®. The question as to the original home 
of this worship has been much debated, and cannot be decided 
on the evidence; and it is needless here to discuss Miiller’s 
plausible theory? that it originated in Lemnos as a Minyan 
worship, and spread thence to Byzantium and the Black Sea; 
we may also hold that it was aboriginal in Attica, and that 
the earliest Greek adventurers in the Black Sea found in the 
Crimea a goddess whose name and whose rites reminded 
them of the Tauric. It cannot, at least, have come from the 
Black Sea originally, for the cults of Brauron and Lemnos 
point to a very early period, and the Crimea was opened to 
Greek colonization at a comparatively late time. All that 


* But vide Artemis - Monuments, 4 Orchomenos, pp. 304-306 ; Dorians, 
Pp- 529. 1. 384; he conjectures that Tavpiay was 
> Head, Hist. Num. p. 508. the original name of Lemnos. 


¢ Hygin. Fad. 15. 
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we can gather about this Artemis Tavpé or Tavpixy is that 
this cult was associated with a vague legend of bloodshed, 
with the name of Iphigenia, and with a certain type of 
primitive idol to which the title "Op@/a was given. Where 
this type prevailed in the Artemis-cults of various parts of 
Greece, the legend that it was brought by Orestes and 
Iphigenia was likely to spring up; and we cannot find any 
other ground for the connexion between Artemis ’Op6ia or 
’Op@wola, in Laconia-and other places, and the Tauric Artemis, 
than the similarity of the traditional shape of their images 
and the survival of certain cruel rites®. The question of 
interest is whether Artemis Tavpix} and Artemis Tavporddos, 
who were connected in the legends of Brauron and Aricia **!, 


* It is only in regard to the Cherso- 
nese that we can speak positively of 
human sacrifice in historical times, 
which seems to have continued till a 
late period, the second century A. D., if 
we can trust the words of Scymnus 
Chius ™. 

> We find the worship of Artemis 
"Op@ia or ’Op6woia in Athens, Megara, 
Sparta, on Mount Lycone in the Argo- 
lid, in Arcadia, Elis, and Epidauros, 
and at Byzantium™. We hear most 
of the Laconian cult *°, and we gather 
that in spite of its more humane fea- 
tures, the musical contests and the 
procession of the maidens bearing the 
sacred robe, a singularly wild and bar- 
baric character attached to the worship 
and the idol. The men who first found 
the idol in a withy-bed went mad, and 
the earliest worshippers came to blows 
and slew each other on the altar, and 
the idea always prevailed that this 
goddess craved human blood. For 
this reason Pausanias considers that the 
Spartan image had the best right of any 
to be considered the actual idol brought 
from the savage Tauri by Orestes and 
Iphigenia, although Attica, Cappadocia, 
and Lydia claimed this honour. We 
can understand why so many places in 
the Mediterranean should have made 


this claim for their sacred image ™ if 
we interpret the title "Op@a as desig- 
nating nothing more than a primitive 
type of the erect wooden idol; and this 
is the most natural explanation: the 
phallic sense which Schreiber (Roscher’s 
Lextcon, ss. 586, 587) imputes to the 
word is quite impossible; and the moral 
sense of ‘ upright ' is most unlikely when 
we consider the primitive age to which 
the worship belonged ; although in later 
times the term may have advanced to 
a higher meaning, as in Epidauros, 
where, according to a late inscription *§, 
it denoted the healing-goddess who 
makes the sick man arise and walk. 
Schreiber’s objection that most primi- 
tive idols were of the erect type, and 
therefore the name ’Op@ia would not 
have been used to designate a particular 
one, isno real objection ; the worshipper 
of one locality may name his image 
without regard to those elsewhere ; just 
as all goddesses were beautiful, but one 
was specially called ‘the beautiful’ in 
a local cult. Then if, as seems likely, 
the Laconian idol called 'Op6ia was the 
most famous, its title and its legend 
of Orestes would come to be attached 
elsewhere to other idols of Artemis of 
the same type and perhaps of the same 
savage character. 
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are really cognate. They are pronounced to have been 
originally quite distinct by Preller, Welcker, and Schreiber, 
for reasons that seem insufficient to prove distinctness of cult. 
Schreiber relies on the argument that the Samian ritual of 
Artemis Tauropolos was genuinely Greek and harmless, 
being innocently maintained with cakes and honey, while the 
Tauric was a bloodthirsty goddess, whose ritual demanded 
human victims, and whose character was vicious and orgiastic. 
But a different ritual might be consecrated in different places 
to a divinity whose worship nevertheless expressed the same 
idea ; and we do not know that the difference was so great as 
he asserts ; for, on the one hand, that innocent Samian sacrifice 
described by Herodotus * was offered to Artemis, but not, so 
far as we know, to Artemis Tauropolos, whose cult was found 
in Icaria but not in Samos , and, on the other hand, we hear, 
though on doubtful authority, that human sacrifices were 
offered to Artemis -‘Tauropolos at Phocaea °. 

The Attic-Lemnian worship of Artemis Tavpixy may have 
sprung up quite independently of the Tauropolos cult, but 
it seems reasonable to suppose that it contained the same 
reference to the agricultural functions of the goddess. For 
if Tavpé is not a name of Artemis that has been derived from 
the Black Sea, a theory impossible to accept, what else could 
it mean in its application to her but the ‘ bull-goddess’ ? The 
Greeks of the fifth century certainly understood it as such ; 
for Euripides speaks of the worship imported by Orestes and 
Iphigenia to the coast of Attica, not far from Brauron, as that 
of TavpoméAos, and from the natural connexion of the two 
terms Nikander invented the story that it was a bull, and not 
a hind, that was sacrificed as substitute for Iphigenia **. We do 
not hear, indeed, that the bull was an animal ever consecrated 
by sacrifice to the Tauric goddess in Attica or Lemnos, yet 
the term Tavpoddyos**, the bull-devourer, applied by Nikander 
to Artemis of Aulis, is not likely to have been invented by 
him, and it is analogous to the title xampopdyos noted above‘; 


* Schreiber (Roscher's Lexicon, p.s68) from Strabo (s. v. TavpowédAcov). 
makes the same mistake as Stephanus b Vide pp. 439, 440. 
of Byzantium, who quotes carelessly cP. 431. 
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and a singular story is preserved by Aristotle ®3* that a golden 
bull stood on the altar of Artemis Orthosia, who, at Sparta at 
least, was identified with the Tauric goddess. Whether the 
ritual of Artemis Munychia, who was closely associated 
with the Brauronian goddess, contained an allusion to the 
agricultural Tauropolos is uncertain; we only hear of sacred 
audipGrvres used in the Munychian sacrifice, which appear to 
have been cheese-cakes stamped with torches »*. 

We have also an allusion to Artemis as a goddess of agri- 
culture in the legends at Patrae about Artemis TpcxAapia ; 
when her temple was polluted by the unchastity of Comaetho, 
the goddess refused to give the fruits of the soil: human 
victims were led to the river for sacrifice, ‘crowned with 
wheat-stalks.’ We have here probably a ritual designed to 
produce crops*, and this is afterwards connected with the 
worship of Dionysos Aesymnetes, who came in from the 
North and caused the cruel practice to cease *°, The chief 
goddess of Hyampolis in Phocis was Artemis, and part of the 
flocks were consecrated to her, and the fattest of the beasts 
were those that she reared **°. 

The deity of agriculture and vegetation confronts us again 
and still more clearly in the Arcadian worship of Artemis, 
where she enters into very close association with Demeter and 
Despoina®®. At Akakesion, before the temple of Despoina 
was a shrine of Artemis Hegemoné, and on one side of the 
throne on which sat the two mysterious goddesses, Demeter 
and Despoina, the statue of Artemis was placed, clad in a 
fawn’s skin, with the quiver on her shoulders, and in her hands 
a torch andtwoserpents. The details of the worship and of the 
artistic representation which are given by Pausanias, the asso- 
ciation recognized here between these goddesses and Cybele, 
the mythic connexion of Despoina with the water-god, are 
facts enough to prove that we have here a primitive cult of the 
earth-goddesses, regarded as deities of vegetation ; and that 
Despoina, whose real name Pausanias was shy to pronounce, 


® For instances of the human victim 249, 389-392; Mannhardt’s Saumkul- 


used for agricultural purposes, vide (/us, pp. 363, 364. 
Fraser’s Golden Bough, vol. 1, p. 242- 
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was originally Persephone, akin to the great Arcadian goddess 
Artemis. Elsewhere in Arcadia we find Artemis associated 
with Demeter and her daughter >, and she enjoyed an altar 
in common with the Despoinae in the Altis of Olympia ™°*. 
The serpents which she bore in her hand are the emblem of the 
earth-goddess, and give to Artemis something of the character 
of Hekate in this Akakesian cult; at Lycosura, on the other 
hand, the familiar animal of Artemis, the fawn, was con- 
secrated to Despoina®4. It was probably this Arcadian 
worship that led Aeschylus to call Artemis ‘the daughter of 
Demeter ©’ ; and it is this same more advanced aspect of her 
as a goddess of cultivated fruits that is illustrated by her later 
participation in the Attic Apolline feast of Thargelia °*, and 
perhaps by the legend that she was born in the spring-month 
of Thargelion 7**, 

From the facts that have been examined hitherto that 
relate for the most part to primitive conceptions and cults, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that Artemis in the earliest 
Greek religion was an earth-goddess, associated essentially 
and chiefly with the wild life and growth of the field, and 
with human birth. It was natural enough that the goddess 
of vegetative nature and fructifying water should become 
also a goddess of herds and cattle and agriculture*. But 
this advance was not carried far in the religious conception of 
Artemis, and it rarely appears in literature. The goat that 
feeds in wild places, rather than the cattle that graze in the 
field, was her pastoral animal ; in the worship of Tauropolos 
it seems that the bull or the cow was rarely sacrificed to her, 
and Cicero®! tells us that it was expressly forbidden to offer 
the calf to Artemis”. The interesting myth given us in the 
Iliad, that when the father of Meleager in Calydon was 
offering OaAvoxa, or the first-fruits of the harvest, to the gods, 
he neglected Artemis and thus incurred her wrath, may 


* We may suppose the same de- Phocis **, where Artemis was especially 


velopment in the functions and character 
of the local Semitic Baalim; vide 
Robertson Smith, Are/. of the Sem. p. 100. 

b We may doubt whether this rule 
held everywhere; at Hyampolis in 


worshipped, cattle in general seem to 
have been put under protection. Sacri- 
fice was made to Artemis Aadgpia at Pa- 
trae of lepeia dxayra"®, which appear from 
the context to be domesticated animals. 
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illustrate the fact that she was only received among the agri- 
cultural divinities with difficulty and at a comparatively late 
time. Callimachus tells us that the man on whom Artemis 
looks with ‘smiling face and kindly heart’ is blessed with 
increase of crops and herds *°; but ‘the peaceful sway over 
man’s harvesting’ was mainly appropriated by Demeter, 
Persephone, and Dionysos: while Artemis, in regard to her 
physical functions and character, was never completely civilized. 

The view that has here been taken about the original 
character of this divinity is opposed to the older and tra- 
ditional theory which has been maintained by Welcker and 
Preller, namely, that she was originally a lunar goddess. To 
maintain this is to go beyond the evidence and to confuse 
the latest with the earliest period of the cult. It is obvious 
that Homer does not know her as a goddess of the moon ; 
neither was she known as such in the earliest centres of her 
worship. And some of her cult-titles, which have been sup- 
posed to have reference to the moon, have been misinterpreted 
or are of doubtful interpretation. For instance, the epithet 
Movrvxia has been supposed by Welcker to stand for Movyo- 
vuxéa, ‘ she who walks alone at night’; but, though later writers 
have countenanced it, this is entirely pre-scientific etymology ®, 
and the word seems to have merely designated the harbour 
near the Peiraceus from which the goddess was named, 
and is possibly derivable from a Phoenician term signifying 
‘the haven of rest.’ Another title has been regarded as con- 
taining a clear reference to the moon, namely Al@ozia*’, by 
which she was known on the Euripus, and perhaps at Amphi- 
polis: the word certainly means the ‘burning-faced one’; but 
it is hazardous to refer all words that denote fire or brightness 
to the celestial bodies offhand, and to conclude that Aléozla 
must mean the ‘ bright-faced’ goddess of the moon. We can- 
not trace the origin of the name, which may have arisen from 
some peculiarity of an Artemis-idol », or in other conceivable 


* Even if the etymology were better, b Cf. Dionysos Mepuyxos and Kexnvws, 
it would take much to persuade us that names which probably arose from cer- 
the early Greek would apply such a __ tain features of the local idol. 
phrase to the moon. 
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ways; and if we could interpret it with certainty, even then it 
would throw little light on the primitive period of worship, as 
we do not know when it came to be applied to the goddess. It 
seems to have been used by Anacreon as an epithet of Semele, 
who was certainly no moon-goddess, and may have alluded to 
the story of her fiery death. 

There are other epithets which attach to Artemis, and 
which have some reference to fire. She was worshipped as 
Pwoddpos in Messenia, Munychia, and Byzantium’®; as 
Seracia in Laconia®™ ; as SeAacddpos *® in Attica. On Mount 
Krathis, on the borders of Arcadia and Achaea, there was 
a temple of Artemis [Tvpwria®!, from which the Argives 
fetched fire for the Lernaean festival. But none of these 
worships reveal an aboriginal lunar goddess ; for in the first 
place we have no proof that they are very early, and in the 
earliest literature in which Artemis is pourtrayed neither 
torch nor fire is spoken of as her attribute; the passage in 
Sophocles which speaks of the ‘gleaming torches of Artemis, 
wherewith she speeds over the Lycian mountain®, and 
which is the first, so far as I am aware, that refers to the 
fire-bearing goddess®*, certainly does not show that the poet 
regarded her as a lunar power”. As regards the represen- 
tations in art, the torch does not appear in the hands of 
Artemis before the fifth century °; the first certain instance 
would be the torch-bearing figure on the Parthenon fricze, if 
the view now prevalent that this is Artemis be correct; and 
from the fourth century onward this is a common form. 

In the next place, the cults of ZeAaaddpos and Pwaddpos are 


* Neither in the lines descriptive of 
Artemis in the Homeric hymn to Aphro- 
dite'*, nor in the smaller hymns to 
Artemis and Selene, nor in Hesiod’s 
Theogony has she any association with 
the moon or fire: vide Zheog. 371; 
Hom. Hymn to Helios, 6.31; Lymn to 
fTerm. 1, 100. 

b We may suppose that the poet 
alludes to the fact mentioned in Max. 
Tyr. Dissert. 8 Avxiows 6 “OAvpwos wip 
éxd:800 . . . wal gatiy avrois 70 wip ToUTO 


wat lepdy «al dyadpa. 

© Welcker sees Artemis in the new- 
born child who holds two torches and 
stands on the knees of Zeus beneath the 
inscription Aids g@s on a black-figured 
vase published by Minervini; /on. /néd. 
1852, Taf. 1; but he has mistaken a 
male for a female child: the babe is un- 
doubtedly Dionysos, and Acds pas, ‘ the 
light of God,’ is a free interpretation of 
his name. 
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not known to have associated Artemis with the moon-goddess ; 
in the former she was combined with Apollo Avovvaddsoros, 
and the legend that explained the Attic cult of Bwaddpos at 
Munychia told how Thrasybulus, when marching from Phyle, 
was guided by a pillar of fire, and an altar was afterwards 
raised to 7 Pwoddpos*. Again, when the torch had come to 
be used in the ritual or to appear in the representations of 
Artemis, it is very doubtful whether it was primarily intended 
to designate the moon-goddess. For it belongs quite as 
naturally to the huntress who roams the woods by night or 
to the divinity of the earth, and it is still more frequently an 
attribute of Demeter and Persephone and of the company of 
Dionysos»; and Dr. Schreiber* seems right in comparing 
a religious idol of the torch-bearing Artemis preserved on an 
altar of.the Museo Chiaramonti with a type of Demeter on 
Attic votive-reliefs. The character that Artemis bears in the 
worship of Despoina has been already examined, and it is clear 
that the torch which she carries in the group of Damophon is 
a badge of the chthonian divinity. The ceremonious or magical 
use of fire in the ritual of divinities who have power over 
vegetative nature is well known; the torch borne over the land 
is supposed to evoke by sympathy the fructifying warmth of 
the earth4. This would be the meaning of the practice which 
appears to have been observed in the cult of Artemis ’Aypotépa 
at Aegira, of binding lighted torches to the horns of goats ®, 
which reccives striking illustration from the ceremony per- 
formed in the spring outside the temple of the great Syrian 
goddess at Hierapolis, the sacrifice called the wus7 or Aaptds, 
in which trees laden with animals were set on fire’. The 
ritual of Artemis Triclaria and Dio- 


nysos Aesymnetes in Achaea**. She 
appears to have shared a temple with 


® There is another context where 
gwodpdspos is applied to Artemis with a 
particular meaning—an epigram in the 


Anthology in which Artemis is praised 
as the goddess who gives children to 
the childless and sight to the blind, 
and is therefore called ‘the bringer of 
lig ht %.’ 

> Of Artemis’ association with Dio- 
nysos in cult we have no explicit proof 
except the account in Pausanias of the 


him and Asclepios at Corone in Mes- 
senia ". 

© Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 595. 

@ Vide Mannhardt, Wala- und Feld- 
Kulte, 1. pp. 521-525. 

¢ The legend explained the custom as 
a ruse de guerre; vide p. 450. 

f Luc. de Dea Syr. 49. 
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temple and statue of Artemis [Ipoonga, the goddess ‘who 
faces the rising sun, on the promontory of Artemision in 
Euboea ®, need not be supposed to have been consecrated 
to the moon-divinity, although Hesychius gives dy6Acos as 
an epithet of Selene; for it was natural and common for 
statues to face in this direction, and the divinities to whom 
the herald in the Agamemnon goes to offer prayer are called 
the 8aluoves avrnAco:. 

Again, we cannot conclude that the Greek Artemis was 
from an early period recognized as lunar merely because she 
was associated with Hekate in the poems of Hesiod and in 
the Homeric hymn to Demeter; for there is no proof that 
Hekate herself, when she was first adopted into the Greek 
religion, was regarded clearly or solely as a lunar goddess. 
Nor, lastly, is Artemis to be called the moon-goddess because 
she was from of old a goddess of child-birth: for the functions 
of Aoyeia belong quite as naturally to the earth-goddess as 
to the moon, although Plutarch chose to interpret Artemis 
Fileithyia as identical with Selene *. 

The first evidence that we have of this lunar character of 
Artemis is the fragment of Aeschylus’ Yantrzae, containing 
the strange words, ‘whom neither the ray of the sun beholds 
nor the starry eye of Leto’s daughter,’ if we suppose, as is 
natural, that ‘Leto’s daughter’ is Artemis*. This miscon- 
ception about the goddess, which the learned Alexandrine 
poets avoid, is rife in later Roman literature and later art 
which sets the crescent on her forehead ». 

How it is to be explained is a question upon which it is not 
necessary to dwell here. It seems to have arisen first from 
her close connexion with Hekate, and, secondly, from the 


* It is true that Euripides calls He- 
kate also the daughter of Leto, but an 
Attic audience would certainly interpret 
Anta xépn as Artemis; vide Hekate °, 

> It appears that Plutarch ® sup- 
poses that the Greeks at the time of 
the battle of Salamis already worshipped 
Artemis as a lunar deity, for he states that 
they consecrated the 16th of Munychion 
to her, the day ‘on which the Greeks 


conquered at Salamis and the goddess 
shone with full moon.” Mommsen 
(Heort. p. 404, note) points out the 
absurdity of this statement; Plutarch is 
quite wrong in his chronology of the 
battle, and the 16th of Munychion, which 
had probably always been consecrated 
to Artemis, was not necessarily a full- 
moon day. 
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greater clearness with which the fifth century had come to 
recognize Hekate as a goddess of the moon. We may also 
suppose that Artemis acquired this character partly from her 
association with Apollo; for though she already appears as 
his sister in Homer, and there is no trace in his poems of the 
lunar Artemis, yet the belief that Apollo was identical with 
Helios comes into prominence about the same time as the 
conception of the moon-goddess Artemis *. 

It may be from her affinity to Hekate and the deities of 
the under-world, or from the early belief that it was Artemis 
who sent untimely or mysterious death, that we find her form 
appearing occasionally on grave-monuments; a relief’ of 
a late period has been found in Thrace showing the figures 
of two dead children apotheosized as Apollo and Artemis. 
The stories of Hekaerge in Delos and Aspalis in Phthia, 
which will be afterwards examined, of Eucleia and Iphinoe 
mentioned below, seem to reveal the goddess as a deity of 
death and the lower world, who herself dies*. But her 
chthonian functions were not at all prominent in belief or 
worship. 

Turning now from the physical side of her character, we 
find that her cult has some few relations with social and 
political life. As regards the institution of the family, we 
have seen that she has more to do with child-birth than with 
marriage. None of her cult-titles have any clear reference to 
a goddess of wedlock. We hear of the worship of Eucleia at 
Thebes, ‘ the goddess of fair report,’ to whom a preliminary 
sacrifice was offered by bride and bridegroom®®*: ‘the 
people,’ says Plutarch, ‘call and consider Eucleia Artemis ; 
others consider her to be a maiden who died unmarried, the 
daughter of Heracles and Myrto%’ No doubt ‘the people’ 


* For the recognition of Apollo as 
the sun-god, which is at least very 
obscure in the older literature, cf. the 
fragment of Timotheus, Bergk, Fr. 13, 
and Plutarch, de defec. Orac. p. 433 D 
and 434 E 

b Gazette Archéol. 1878, Pl. 2, and 
Rev. Arch. 1870, p. 248. 

€ In primitive cult the deity of 


vegetation is naturally supposed to die 
and be buried at certain seasons ; we find 
this trait in the legend of the Cretan 
Zeus, of Dionysos and Adonis, of the 
Oriental Aphrodite and her Cretan and 
Cypriote counterparts. 

4d We may compare with this the 
ritual and story at Megara, where 
maidens before their marriage offered 
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were right, but the sacrifice may have been propitiatory of the 
unmarried goddess, and we cannot say with certainty that 
this title designated her as the divinity who brought about 
and protected the ‘honourable estate of matrimony’; for 
elsewhere, as will be noticed below, it is attached to her 
with reference to the glory of war. 

The other titles which, as Dr. Schreiber supposes *, may 
have referred to wedlock are more than doubtful; namely, 
‘Hyeyoun, ‘the leader’; Tles@0, ‘the persuasive’; Evmpagia, ‘the 
giver of good fortune.’ We hear of the shrine of Artemis 
‘the leader’ at Akakesion, in Arcadia ®*, before the great 
temple of Despoina; and of her bronze statue that held 
torches. But it is impossible to be sure that this title there 
designated her as a goddess ‘ who led the bridal procession,’ 
although in Sparta Artemis Hegemone and Apollo Karneios 
shared the temple of Eileithyia®°. In Callimachus the 
epithet is applied to her as the divinity who led Neleus to 
the site of Miletus, which he founded ‘** ; a temple mentioned 
by Pausanias at Tegea was said to have been consecrated to 
this cult by the man who at the bidding of Artemis slew the 
tyrant of Orchomenos and escaped to Tegea®’; and we have 
a very similar story about Artemis Hegemone, who freed 
the Ambraciots from the tyranny of Phalaecus, narrated by 
Antoninus Liberalis®"*. We might believe that in these 
cults the goddess was regarded simply as ‘ she who shows the 
way ”,” as in the story of Artemis Phosphorus and Thrasy- 
bulus, and the title ‘Hyeuovn may have arisen from the wide- 
spread artistic type of the running goddess with the torches 
in her hand°. 

An Artemis Tee % is known to us only through Pau- 
sanias, who mentions her temple in or near the dyopa at 


libations and locks of their hair to a 
maiden named ‘I¢ivdéyn, a mythical per- 


goddess who leads men’s lives: Tux is 
called Me:Arxiny, Evodiri, ...“Apreuy 


sonage who had died unmarried. There 
can be no doubt but that Iphinoe is 
a forgotten cult-name of Artemis 794, 

* Roscher's Lexicon, p. 574. 

> In Orphic literature Artemis ‘H-ye- 
porn becomes one with Tuxn—as the 


yyepovnv ;; Orph. Hymn, 72. 3. 

¢ The Hegemone who occurs in the 
oath taken by the ephebi at Athens is 
probably Aphrodite Pandemos *’! ; vide 
Aphrodite, p. 663. 
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Argos, and connects it with the legend of Hypermnestra and 
the trial in which she defended herself against her father *. 
The title, then, has probably a juridical sense, and we may 
compare it with ‘Ayopaia mentioned below. As _ regards 
Evzpafia **, a term which is found applied to Artemis on 
a relief from Tyndaris in Sicily, it is probable that it alludes 
to the goddess who gives women safety and success in child- 
birth ; it need not primarily denote the marriage divinity °. 
Still, though in ordinary cult there is no direct evidence of 
the worship of Artemis as a recognized goddess of marriage, 
and we have seen reason for supposing that the primitive con- 
ception of Artemis was opposed to this, it would be quite 
natural that the goddess of child-birth and the goddess who 
had special charge of the lives of women should come to be 
associated with the rites of wedlock; and we may find occa- 
sional testimony to this conception of her in literature and 
art®. But that this conception was rare we can conclude 
from the hymn of Callimachus, who nowhere mentions it. 
Her relations to the family-life are expressed by the titles 
[lasdorpdépos 7, the rearer of children, and Kopv@adAla™; the 
former was attached to her in the cult at Corone in Messenia, 
where she shared her temple with Dionysos and Asclepios ; 
and the temple of Artemis Kopv@adfa stood by a stream 
outside Sparta, where the nurses brought boy-children and 
consecrated them to her, and the feast of Ti@nvidia was 
celebrated with dance and masquerade and a sacrifice of 
sucking-pigs and loaves. It was Artemis to whom boys 
offered the locks of their hair on the Kovpeoris, one of the 
days of the Attic ‘Azarovpia, and who aided the growth of 
girls and the athletic exercises of youth™»"4. The cherishing 
of children may have become assigned to her either as a 


* It may be that the temple of Peitho, > Vide Artemis-Monuments, p. 531. 
standing in the market-place at Sicyon, © Prayer was occasionally made to 
and connected with the myth that her for a happy marriage. Plutarch’s 
Apollo and Artemis had departed from statement that those who are marrying 
the land and were persuaded to return, need the favour of Artemis above all 
may have had some association with an may allude to the propitiatory rites 
Artemis Tew, a goddess of the dyopa; which she claimed and to her function 
Paus. 2. 7, 7-8. as the goddess of child-birth *. 
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primitive goddess of the earth and water, or as the sister of 
Apollo Kovporpédos ; and either view could be illustrated by 
a line in Hesiod, who says of the water-goddesses— 

dvdpas xoupifovcr ody “AwdAAom dvaxri®. 

With the higher social organization based on relationship 
Artemis had little to do, and was very rarely recognized as 
the ancestral divinity of the community. We hear, indeed, of 
Artemis Marpw?a, ‘ the ancestress,’ at Sicyon 78, and of Ilarpiéris 
at Pleiae in Laconia, and a late inscription seems to attest the 
existence of the same cult at Amyclae™. The Sicyon cult 
must have been ancient, as the image of Artemis was aniconic; 
but we know nothing about its institution, and we cannot 
explain the origin of this strange title of hers, which does not 
accord with her character in the popular belief, unless we sup- 
pose it came to her from her association with Apollo Patrous, 
whose cult she seems to have shared at Athens’. Only at 
Epidaurus does she appear to have been associated in public 
cult with the tribal organization ; a single inscription of the 
early Roman period from that place preserves the interesting 
and unique title Artemis [ap@vAaia™®, which stands near in 
meaning to that of Aphrodite Pandemos. 

In considering the relations of Artemis to the higher life of 
the individual and the state, we may suppose that she came 
into some of them through her relationship with Apollo, and 
that others she acquired by a natural development of her 
character. But it is difficult to estimate exactly how much 
has been derived from the Apolline worship; for the associa- 
tion of the two divinities, though not aboriginal, is certainly 
old, and came to be recognized, after the Homeric period, far 
and wide throughout the Greek world”. We find it in Homer, 
and we may conclude that his poems reflect the religious ideas 


® Theog. 347. It has been suggested 
by Robert (Griech. Alythol. Robert- 
Preller, p. 780, 2) that 4 Kovporpddos, 
mentioned in the prayer of the women 
in the Zhesmophoriasusae, and in an in- 
scription concerning the ephebi sacrifice, 
is Artemis 73; but as no instance has yet 
been found in which this title has been 


applied to Artemis, it is better in these 
cases to interpret it as an epithet of Gaea. 

b The references showing a joint 
worship of Apollo and Artemis given 
by Miller, Dortans, 2. p. 368, are not 
all relevant ; and few of them prove that 
it belonged to an early period. For 
a more complete list vide 7%. 
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of the Aeolic shore of Asia Minor : and we might assign to the 
Homeric age the joint worship at Sicyon” *, Megara” *, and 
Delos™*. But the figure of Apollo plays no part in the 
earliest cults and cult-legends of Artemis; for instance, the 
primitive Arcadian, the Calydonian, those of Tauropolos and 
Orthia : nor, on the other hand, does Artemis appear in the 
earliest legends of the temple and oracle of Delphi. In what 
way the later association came about has never been satis- 
factorily explained ; we cannot simply enumerate the points 
of affinity between the two divinities and give these as the 
reason, since many of them are probably merely the result of 
that association. And the union may have arisen with as 
much likelihood from some local connexion of the two cults 
and from the fusion of local myths as from some original 
logical connexion of ideas. 

The place where the two deities were first closely asso- 
ciated, and whence the belief in their twinship spread, was 
probably Delos’**, For the legends that connected their 
birth with Delos or the neighbouring island of Rheneia are 
ancient, and the antiquity of the Artemis-cult in these 
waters seems partly attested by the very ancient cult-name 
Ortygia, which appears twice in the Odyssey to be attached 
to Delos, and to Rheneia in the Homeric hymn to Apollo *. 
Again, the hyperborean offerings at Delos were mythically 
connected, not only with Apollo, but with Artemis and the 
names of Oupis or Opis and Hekaerge and Arge®. These 
titles are applied to the maidens who brought the offerings 
from the North, and dying in Delos were buried in or behind 
the temple of Artemis and received honours at their tomb, 
the Delian maidens consecrating to them their locks before 
marriage ®*, Now Hekaerge and Opis are known to be 
names of the goddess‘, and the ritual at their tomb has no 

® Od. 5.123; 15.402; Hom. Hymn chase ™*. 
to Apoll. 16. © ‘Exaépyn is a term applied to 

> Herodotus gives the names “Apyn Artemis in an ancient hymn, quoted 
(? the swift-footed one) and Opis, but by Clemens and ascribed to Bran- 
Hekaerge has as good authority; in chos’*; her connexion with the name 
Claudian Hekaerge and Opis are de- ‘ms will be mentioned below, 
scribed as Scythian divinities of the 

VOL. II. E 
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meaning except as performed to Artemis herself*; and divine 
epithets such as these, and such as Callisto and Iphigenia, 
which have become detached from the divinity and have 
changed their designation, must, for this very reason, be 
considered ancient. 

Therefore as one of these terms, ‘Exaépyn, certainly asso- 
ciates the goddess with Apollo, we have a proof of the 
antiquity of this association at Delos. And we know of the 
early fame and splendour of the Pan-Ionic festival held in 
that island, where hymns were sung to the twin divinities. 
It seems reasonable, then, to believe that it was from that 
locality and that worship that the idea of the close relation 
between Artemis and Apollo was diffused. 

The two cult-names which she undoubtedly borrowed from 
this connexion are AcAduvia™” and Ivéiy™4, As regards 
the first, by which she was known in Attica and Thessaly, 
there are other titles mentioned already that show her as 
a goddess of harbours and maritime life, and this title of her 
brother’s could the more easily be attached to her. But the 
second, which was in vogue at Miletus, and which refers to 
Delphi and oracular powers, finds very little illustration in 
actual cult and belief. The doubtful designation of Artemis 
as ZiBvAAa™®* may be compared with the vague stories about 
the Sibyl recorded by Pausanias, who mentions a Delian hymn 
in which she called herself Artemis °, the wife, the sister, and 
daughter of Apollo: ‘these things she invented as one mad and 
inspired.’ We hear also of an oracle of Apollo and Artemis at 


* With the ceremonies at Delos in 
honour of the maidens we may compare 
the rites practised in honour of Aspalis, 
who, according to the legend given by 
Antoninus Liberalis®, slew herself to 
prescrve her chastity from the tyrant of 
Phthia; her body disappeared, but her 
statue was miraculously found near the 
statue of Artemis, and she became wor- 
shipped under the title of "ApeAyrn 
*Exaépyy. It is clear that "Aonadis is 
a forgotten name of the Artemis of 
Phthia; there is a hint in the story of 
the chthonian character of the goddess, 


who dies and is born again (the tyrant’s 
name is Tartarus). We need not see in 
the Phthian the influence of the Thes- 
salian worship of Artemis Hekate; for 
the main point of the legend of Phthia 
is the virginity of the goddess, and this 
is the special mark of the Greek Artemis 
rather than Hekate. The name ‘Exa- 
€pyn occurs also in the worship of 
Ctesulla at Ceos, who, like Ariadne, was 
supposed to have died in travail, and 
who was a disguised form of Artemis 
Aphrodite; vide Aphrodite ™. 
> Paus. 10, 12, I. 
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Adrastea™! and an Artemis-oracle in Cilicia’®™ ; but it is doubt- 
ful if these are genuine Hellenic cult-names. And where she 
was united in worship with Apollo Pythius, as at Anaphe, 
Pheneos, and perhaps Sparta 7‘: 8», we do not hear that she 
shared his prophetic power. At Delphi the oracle remained 
exclusively Apolline; and we have few traces of a cult of 
Artemis, beyond an inscription ”° from which it appears that 
the emancipation of slaves was sometimes performed in her 
name as well as the god’s*. Her occasional association with 
her brother in vase-representations that refer to the con- 
sultation of the Delphic oracle is an artistic motive, and is 
no proof of actual cult. 

Whether the name of Artemis O2A‘a7, to whom, according 
to Pherecydes, Theseus sacrificed before his journey against 
the Minotaur, is derived from Apollo OvAtos, with whom she 
was associated at Lindos !"*, or whether it comes to be attached 
to the goddcss independently, is a doubtful question. The 
titles belong to both as divinities of health: and Artemis, the 
goddess of waters, who produced the hot spring, might 
naturally be invested with these powers, as the epithets 
evaxoos and ényxoos expressed that she listened to the prayers 
of the sick®. Generally speaking, it may be said that any 
prominent divinity of a community, whatever was his or her 
original nature, might be regarded and invoked as the giver 
of health and life, just as we have seen Athena worshipped as 
Hygiaea at Athens. It was probably as the sister of Apollo 
that Artemis became a goddess of purification, as Arctinos 
in the Aithiopis menticns that Achilles was purified from 
the blood of Thersites by ceremonies performed in Lesbos to 
Apollo and Artemis, whose title Avn or Avaia‘®® perhaps ex- 
presses this idea. 

The comparatively few cult-titles of Artemis that refer to 
civic or civilized life cannot be clearly deduced from any more 

® It is possible that the Lycian cult inscription of the fourth century B.C. on 
of Artemis ’EAevOépa™° drew its name the rim of a bronze vessel from Achaea ; 
from the protection and asylum which “Aprepts @epyla and Edaxoos *4¢ in an in- 
her temple afforded to the slave and scription of the third century B.c., found 
the criminal. in some baths at Mitylene, dedicating 

b “Aprews Aovoatis"*? occurs in an an aqueduct to her. 
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primitive idea nor from association with other deities. She 
had little to do with property, or the acquisition or allotment 
of land; although she was worshipped as TpexAapfa at Patrae®™, 
and this name may have arisen from some tripartite division of 
the land, which was given a religious sanctity, or, as Miiller 
supposes *, from the chance that this temple at Patrae was 
the central shrine of three old village communities. 

The worship of Artemis had an important political bearing 
in Euboea, where she was the presiding deity of the Euboean 
league, and we find that the temple of Artemis ‘Apapycia *° 
was the place of a Pan-Ionic meeting. The cult existed in 
Attica also, being especially prevalent in the deme of Ath- 
monum, and the festival at Athens rivalled the Euboean in 
splendour. 

Her relation to the life of the city is expressed chiefly by the 
titles BovAula ®! and BovAndépos ®*, by which she was addressed 
at Athens and Miletus; though, as far as we know, these are 
late, nor was she so. essentially a deity of the BovAn as Zeus 
and Athena. It may be that this designation of her at 
Athens arose from some statue that stood before the council- 
chamber; for in the Attic inscriptions, mostly of the first 
century B.C., we find her in constant conjunction with Apollo 
IIpoorarnptos *§*, Once at least she was recognized as 
a divinity of the market-place, namely, at Olympia, and 
with this cult of Artemis ‘Ayopaia we may, perhaps, associate 
the Argive worship of Artemis Te6o ®, 

Such political titles of Artemis are rare and of slight pre- 
valence. Even at Athens, in spite of her title BovAafla, we can 
gather from the non-occurrence of her name in the formulae 
of the state-oaths and the oath of the jurors that her religion 
reflected but little of the civic life and government’. The 


* Dorians, 2. p. 374, n. 8. 

> The witness in the law-courts of 
Plato’s ideal state might swear by Zeus, 
Apollo, and Themis; the Athenian jury- 
man swore by Zeus, Poseidon, and De- 
meter; Laws,p.936 £; Dem. K. Tipoxp., 
p- 747. In an inscription belonging 
to the time of the second maritime con- 


federacy of Athens, the deities invoked 
in the treaty of alliance between Corcyra 
and Athens are Zeus, Demeter, Apollo 
(Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 357). 
The name of Artemis occurs in the 
formula of the oath of alliance in two 
Cretan inscriptions, and the treaty be- 
tween Smyrna and Magnesia is ratified 
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practice at Pellene in Achaea, where the oath was taken in 
matters of the greatest concern to Artemis Soteira, appears 
to have been exceptional !*5*. 

We may note also, that though there are very many localities 
that gave a title to or borrowed one from Artemis ®-!", 
scarcely any of these, where the worship was purely Greek®, 
were actual cities, except the small community of Selasia® 
in Laconia, the city Lycoas in Arcadia, ‘the wolf city,’ which 
was a ruin in the time of Pausanias, and Aptera in Crete™, 
The rest are country districts, islands, rivers, or heights. It is 
true that Zeus promises to give her, in the hymn of Callima- 
chus, ‘thirty cities which shall cherish no other deity, but 
only thee, and shall be called of Artemis’; but either these 
arodieOpa are not Greek cities proper or are unknown to us. 
The epithet zoAtjoxos, which Apollonius Rhodius ® attaches to 
her, is not known to have belonged to actual cult. We hear 
in Strabo and Pausanias of Artemis Aetolis *5, the goddess 
of Aetolia, the least civilized of the Greek communities, and 
the chief divinity of Calydon was Artemis Aadgpla, the wild 
goddess. It is, in fact, not the Hellenic, but chiefly the 
half-foreign goddess of Asia Minor, who was worshipped as 
the patron deity of the city. 

The district and city of Perge?"!, in Lycia, was sacred to 
Artemis Ilepyaia, and her image in Cicero's time was em- 
bellished with gold; a yearly zarjyvpts was held there in her 
honour, and mendicant priests appear to have been attached 
to her as they were to Cybele. Astyrene, Mindos of Hali- 
carnassus, Sardis, Tauropolis in Caria, and pre-eminently 
Ephesus, were associated with her name; and the various 


in the name of Artemis Tauropolos *S, 
For the mock-treaty in the Lyszstrate, 
1262, Artemis is invoked by the Spartan 
woman, but it is the wild Artemis, ‘the 
slayer of beasts’; in the Gortynian 
inscription we find that Artemis was 
invoked in the formula of the oath by 
which a woman could clear herself before 
a court of law ®'. On the other hand, 
we cannot always conclude that all the 
deities mentioned in the public oath of 


the Greek citics were necessarily promi- 
nent divinities of the wéAus; the chief 
deity of the country, whatever his or 
her character was, would generally be 
mentioned, and certain nature-powers 
like Helios. 

* Artemis Sepaia of Pherae is pro- 
bably not the Greek Artemis pure and 
simple, but Artemis combined with the 
later goddess Hekate. 

b Argon. 1. 312. 
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cities called Hierapolis in Asia Minor usually derived their 
name from the worship of the Oriental goddess*. We find 
Artemis as a city-goddess under the name of ’Aotfas®! in an 
inscription from Iasos of Caria, a city which worshipped her as 
its zpoxadnyevov, or foundress. Possibly the title Iponyéris, by 
which she was united in the Lycian worship with Apollo 
[Iponyérns, may have been attached to her as the leader of 
the migrations of peoples®t. But even in Asia Minor she was 
very rarely identified, as in various places Isis and Hera were, 
with the Tvyn of the city. Perhaps the only instance is the 
city of Gerasa !!° in the Syrian Decapolis, which inscribed the 
title of. Artemis Tyche upon its coins of the second century 
A.D. The natve words that Callimachus puts into the mouth of 
the girl Artemis, who prays for the possession of mountains 
rather than cities—the latter she will only visit when women 
in travail invoke her aid—are quite in accord with the character 
of the goddess in the public religion of Greece proper. 

She is slightly more prominent as a goddess of battle, or as 
a divinity who aided the fight. In many cases this function 
may have been attributed to her from the fact that the battle 
occurred in a locality, often wild ground, where Artemis was 
supposed to be powerful®. Thus the Greeks brought thank- 
offerings to her in commemoration of the battle of Artemision, 
and the epigram of Simonides refers to these!!®; the annual 
sacrifice of goats, offered by the Athenians for the victory of 
Marathon, was due to the goddess of the mountain or the 
marsh, who might be naturally supposed to have aided 
them’*‘, The Spartan sacrifice before joining battle has 
been mentioned 7°"; and, according to Pollux, the Athenian 
polemarch made a joint offering to her and the war-god 78 ¢. 
She was also recognized as a deity who inspired the leader 
with wise counsel, as ’ApicroSovAn, to whom Themistocles 
erected a temple on Melita after the battle of Salamis". 


* E. g. Hierapolis, another name for © We might explain in the same way 
Bambyce, derived from the worship of the sacrifice to the nymphs of Cithae- 
the Syrian goddess Atargatis; Strabo, ron—vuppas Xppayiriot— before the 
748. battle of Plataea; Plut. Aress¢. 11. 

b Callim. Hymn to Art, 11. 18-22. 
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The association of Artemis with war was sometimes expressed 
by the title Et«cAea*—for instance the monument of the 
lion that stood without the temple of Artemis EvxAea at 
Thebes was supposed to commemorate a legendary victory 
of Heracles * *—also by a special application of the epithet 
Zereipa, which she shared with many other divinities, and 
which in Megara !** was explained by reference to the 
destruction of a band of Persians; in Megalopolis it probably 
conveyed an allusion to the victories of Epaminondas !*°, 
No doubt the title often had a wider application, referring 
perhaps to safety in child-birth. 

It is possible that Aadpia was an epithet of Artemis that 
referred as much to war as to the chase; and the common 
type of the running goddess may represent the huntress or 
the warlike deity'?*. Although in mythological scenes 
Artemis appears not infrequently engaged in combat, for 
instance against Tityos and the giants, yet this aspect of her 
is very rarely presented in the temple dyaApara. But a statue 
of Artemis existed in Messenia bearing shield and spear, and 
there is reason for supposing the images of the Brauronian 
and the Tauric Artemis represented her as armed °. 

It is rare to find the worship of Artemis associated with 
any of the arts of life, and none of them are attributed to 
her discovery or teaching. But Homer and the author of 
the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite knew of her as a goddess 
who delights in the dance and song and the lyre’*®. No 
doubt we must here reckon with the influence of the Delian 
festival and her connexion with Apollo; but in Arcadia, 
where this connexion was least recognized‘, the musical 
character of Artemis was acknowledged in an independent 
cult. The worship of Artemis ‘Tuvia'**, common to the 
Orchomenians and Mantineans, was among the most im- 
portant in Arcadia, and though Pausanias tells us nothing 


® The cult of Eucleia at Athens ap- whom she was coupled in Attic cult *4. 
pears to have commemorated the battle b Vide Artemis-Monuments, p. 527. 
of Marathon ; but it is doubtful whether © We only have two records of a 
this figure was Artemis, or a mere per- joint worship of Apollo and Artemis 
sonification like Edvoca and Edvopia,with in Arcadia, 6 and "*~, 
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about the significance of the name, it must surely refer to the 
hymns sung at her yearly festival, and it recalls the wap6éma, 
the maidens’ songs sung at Sparta in honour of the maiden- 
goddess. We may also explain the worship of Artemis 
XeAdris in Sparta! as paid to the goddess who loved the 
music of the tortoise-shell lyre; and it was in Sparta also 
where she was worshipped with a special dance performed by 
the maidens of Caryae. We gather, too, from a passage in 
the Phoenissae that on Parnassos a maidens’ chorus danced in 
honour of the d@dvaros 6e4, who from the context appears to 
be Artemis. The goddess worshipped on the Carian Cher- 
sonese, who may be called Artemis Aphrodite, was known as 
MoAzadlas, ‘the songful one 1, In fact, the dance and song 
were indispensable in Greek religious service, and no cult 
remained so backward as not to reflect some light from Hellenic 
civilization. Even the bear-goddess of Brauron was supposed 
to delight in the recitations of the Homeric poems in her 
festival *. 

Such is the main account of the Greek worship of Artemis ; 
and it appears from it that, while in the imagination of the 
poet and artist the character of the goddess possessed a high 
spiritual value, the cults have comparatively little connexion 
with the moral and intellectual or even the higher material life 
of the nation and individual. The conceptions of purification 
from sin, of legal trial and satisfaction for homicide, of the 
sanctity of the suppliant and the stranger, which fostered the 
growth of early Greek law and religion, and which we find in 
the worships of Zeus and Athena, play little or no part in 
this. Greek religious philosophy, in its attempt to idealize the 
leading personages of the religion, to make each the embodi- 
ment of an intellectual or spiritual abstraction, scarcely touches 
Artemis; nor had she a very prominent place in the later 
mystic and Orphic literature”, except under the form of Hekate. 


« Vide *. This recitation is often Pax 874, who is followed by Suidas, 


associated with the supposed festival of 
Dionysos at Brauron; but there is no 
proof that there was any festival of 
Dionysos called Bpavpdyvia: the only 
authority for it is the scholiast on Arist. 


and it is probable that he invented it 
himself out of a misunderstanding of 
Aristophanes, who is really referring to 
the festival of Artemis. 

> Orphic Hymn to Artemis, \, 36 
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The Greek cult of this latter goddess must be separately 
described with some detail. It remains to notice here what we 
can find of non-Hellenic or Oriental influence in the worship of 
Artemis, and to trace its fusion with foreign but cognate cults. 
And, first, we note a combination in which she is identified 
or associated with a divinity whose worship: may have spread 
through Phrygia and Thrace to North Greece, and pro- 
bably through Caria to Crete, and of whom Cybele, Bendis, 
Semele, Dictynna, Britomartis, and possibly Ariadne and 
Europa, are the various local names; secondly, a tendency 
to attach the name of Artemis to Semitic goddesses, such as 
Astarte, Derceto, Atargatis. It is with the first of these 
combinations that we are here most concerned; for it is not 
only prior, but it reaches further throughout the various areas 
of Greek religion. The view implied by Strabo’ that 
Cybele, the goddess of Asia Minor, was identical or closely 
connected with the Thracian. Bendis, Kotys, or Hekate, seems 
to be warranted by the facts that we can gather of North 
Greek and Phrygian worship ; and that this goddess was, in 
regard to her main character at least, an earth-goddess or 
a divinity of vegetation seems proved by the nature of the 
myths and rites of Cybele, her close association with Dionysos, 
and by the newly discovered interpretation of the name 
Semele *, which is closely cognate to a Phrygian word for 
earth. The details of this Cybele-worship must be given 
in a later chapter. It is enough here to show its points of 
connexion with that of Artemis, and the common idea from 
which that connexion arose. 

The direct and clear recognition in the earlier literature of 
Artemis and Cybele as kindred divinities appears but rarely”: 
a striking instance of it is a fragment of Diogenes 6 rpaytxds, 
quoted by Athenaeus: ‘I hear that the Bacchic maidens of 


X02 Bed awreipa pidAn pioryow araci: * Vide article by Kretschmer, Aus 
but it is not the Artemis of the old der Anomtia, p. 17. 
Greek religion that the hymn celebrates, b We find Artemis Munychia wor- 


but the goddess confused with Hekate shipped near Cyzicus in association 
and Eileithyia ; cf. Orph. Argon.\.go05, with the ‘mother-goddess,’ who in this 
for the mystic rites of initiation con- locality must have been Cybele 4, 
nected with Artemis Hekate. 
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Lydia, dwelling by the river Halys, honour Artemis the 
goddess of Tmolus in a laurel-shaded grove?*’.’ The god- 
dess of Tmolus worshipped by maenads is certainly Cybele, 
but is here given the name of the Greek goddess, and the 
laurel-grove, sacred properly to the latter, is associated with 
the goddess of Asia Minor. 

Another form of Cybele was the armed Cappadocian Ma, 
the mother-goddess, who came, perhaps in the later period, 
to be identified with the Tauric Artemis !*, owing probably to 
the influence diffused through the Euxine of the Dindymene 
and Pessinuntian rites, as these would naturally attract the 
legend of the Tauric cult °. 

The Thracian Bendis!*° was probably in origin and 
character the same as the great mother of Phrygia, and 
was worshipped, according to Strabo, with the same orgiastic 
rites ; her cult spread through Thessaly to Athens probably 
about the time when that of Cybele had acquired public 
prevalence there. We hear also of Bendis as the ‘gfeat 
goddess of Lemnos’ to whom human victims were offered, 
and she may well have been recognized there as cognate to the 
Tauric Artemis», And though of close affinity to Cybele 
and Hekate, she was received into Greek religion chiefly as 
a Thracian form of Artemis. Herodotus speaks of the 
‘queen Artemis **8” to whom the Thracians and Paeonians 
sacrificed, the ‘queen’ being probably one of her native 
titles’, The reasons for this association of the Greek 
maidenly goddess with the Bendis-Hekate-Brimo, the 
patroness of savage magic and terrifying superstition, may 
have been some external resemblance of attributes, but also, 
probably, some consanguinity of character. Like Artemis 
Tavpotodos, the Thracian divinity was supposed to ride on 
bulls; like Artemis, she was a mighty huntress, though her 
weapon was not the bow, but the spear in each hand "°. 
We find the feast of Bendis formally established at Athens 


* The legend of Orestes and the certainly un-Hellenic '™. 
Tauric Artemis: penetrated as far south b As the queen-goddess, the Thra- 
as Cilicia into the worship of Artemis cian divinity appears to have been once 
Mepagia at Castabala, whose ritual, so at least identified with Hera; Polyaen. 
far as Strabo describes it, appears to be Stra¢. 7. 22. 
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by the time of Plato*, and the worship must have been known 
to the Athenians at an earlier date through the Oparra:, the 
comedy of Cratinus. The well-known scene in the opening of 
the Republic speaks of the torch-races on horseback held in 
her honour at the Peiraeeus, the vantage-ground in Attica of 
foreign cults. And this ceremony may perhaps explain why 
Bendis was identified with Artemis; for the two Greek 
goddesses, in whose rites and legends from the fifth century 
onwards the torch is a specially prominent symbol, are 
Demeter and Artemis; but the wild Thracian huntress was 
more naturally associated with the latter than with the 
divinity of settled agricultural life, although Bendis also, 
like the Greek Artemis, had some connexion with agricul- 
ture, as cereal offerings were brought to her and the bull 
appears to have been one of her sacred animals. It was 
in Thessaly, and especially at Pherae, that this association 
with Artemis took place. The cult and legends of Pherae, 
where Admetus was probably a name for the god of the lower 
world who, like Dionysos, yoked wild beasts to his chariot, 
and where Hekate or Bendis was regarded as his daughter, 
have a certain chthonian character; and this was found in the 
worship of Artemis Pepaia, which was the chief Thessalian 
worship of the goddess, and which spread to Acarnania, 
Sicyon, and Argos "7,10, The legend of Medea, the devotee 
of Hekate and the Tauric goddess, and the part she played 
in Thessaly seem to indicate that from an early time in 
this land the cult of Artemis was infected with sorcery and 
superstitious rites. As the worshippers of Bendis in the 
Peiraeeus rode with torches on horseback, so the goddess of 
Pherae was herself figured on coins mounted on a horse and 
with a torch in her hand; Millingen has published a relief 
from Crannon? with a torch-bearing Artemis standing by her 
horse and hound; and we gather from Lycophron that ‘the 
goddess of Strymon, whom he identifies with Brimo and 
Pheraea, was honoured with torches. We may see also an 


* An Attic inscription, circ. 429 B.C., dealing with the temple-moneys associates 
Bendis with Adrasteia in the state-cult '*>, 
b Uned. Mon. 2. 16. 
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allusion to Bendis and Artemis on the coin of the Thracian 
Aenos, which displays a goat bending over a torch set in 
a socket as for a lampadephoria *. 

Finally, we can trace in Crete the close affinity between 
Artemis and the goddess of a Cretan pre-Hellenic people 
who in blood or religion were probably akin to the wor- 
shippers of Cybele in Asia Minor. The Cretan goddess was 
Britomartis 15!, known especially in the western part of the 
island, and generally in the Hellenic world, as Dictynna, 
and associated with the Thracian goddess '*® 151k but more 
closely still with Artemis. ‘The Cretans worship Diana most 
religiously, naming her by the national name of Brito- 
martis, says Solinus }8!*; and Pausanias supposes that she was 
originally a nymph who rejoiced in hunting and the chase, 
and was especially dear to Artemis. The worship spread to 
Delos, to Aegina, where her cult-title was "Agaia, and where 
she may have been identified with Hekate, who was pro- 
minent in the local cult®, and to Sparta, where her temple 
stood nearest to the wall*®. Euripides, in the Azppolytus, 
appears to attest a worship of Dictynna near Troezen; we 
have evidence of its existence in Phocis, Astypalaea, and 
Cephallenia, and of a feast of Artemis Britomartis in Delos, 
and an inscription of the Roman period proves. that the public 
worship of the 6€a Acxrva spread as far north as Massilia. The 
name Bpircpaptis is explained by ancient lexicographers as 
meaning ‘sweet maid, and Aikruyya was of course connected 
with the Greek word for a net. As philology has not yet 
settled to what group of languages these words belong, we 
might think they were titles attached to Artemis by the 
early Hellenic settlers in Crete. But the statement of Strabo 
is against this, who says that the Dictynnaeon, or temple of 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 214, Fig. 157. 

b Steph. Byz. gives "Ad@aia as a cult- 
name of Hekate in a confused note; 
probably "Agaia should be read. 

© If we accepted Pausanias’ statement, 
we should have to believe that the Cre- 
tan goddess was also worshipped on the 
south coast of Laconia under the titles 
of Artemis ‘Igcepia and A:prvaia 4; 


but Wide, in Lakonische Kulte, p. 109, 
shows good reason for doubting his 
testimony on this point. Stephanus of 
Byzantium and Hesychius do not appear 
to have known the Cretan origin of 
Artemis Issoria, and as her temple stood 
on the height, it is not probable that 
she would be identified with Artemis 
of the marsh. 
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Dictynna, was in the territory of the Cydonians, an aboriginal 
Cretan population; and though, according to Herodotus, it 
was built by the Samians in the time of Polycrates, yet we 
cannot suppose that they introduced the worship, for the 
legend is entirely Cretan. Originally independent, she be- 
came regarded in the fifth century as a personality scarcely 
distinct from Artemis: like her, she was worshipped as 
a mighty huntress with her hounds, as woAv@npos, the divinity 
of the beasts of the wild ; and Aadpia, the prevalent title of 
Artemis in Aetolia, is mentioned as an epithet of Britomartis 
Dictynna in Cephallenian cult. In Crete itself, where her 
worship was of national importance, she does not seem to 
have been actually identified in the cult of the autonomous 
cities with her sister-goddess of the Hellenic religion, for 
in the treaty of alliance between the men of Latos and 
Olus inscribed about 200 B.C., and in the oath that bound 
the citizens of Cnossus to those of Dreros, the two divinities 
are mentioned separately '*!*; but on the Cretan coins of 
the imperial period Dictynna appears altogether in the guise 
of Artemis. It concerns us to examine the grounds of this 
association. It would have doubtless come about, if the 
Greeks had only known Dictynna as a divine huntress, 
and had heard the Cretan myth that she had plunged into 
the water to preserve her chastity from the pursuit of Minos. 
But, besides this, there is reason to think that her significance 
for the old Cretan worship was essentially the same as that 
of Artemis for the Arcadian. The legend concerning her 
rescue in the fishers’ nets might perhaps have arisen from the 
popular derivation of the name Aixruvyyva; yet even if Pausanias 
was wrong in supposing that the title Aquvaia was given her 
in Spartan cult, it is still probable that she, like Artemis, 
had some real connexion with the waters. This would arise 
naturally from the seafaring character of her worshippers, 
and the statement in Plutarch is of importance, that she was 
constantly associated in cult with Apollo Delphinios!*!!, in 
whose legend the Cretan mariner plays a part. And there is 
evidence that, like Artemis, Aphrodite, and Cybele, she was 
a divinity connected with the earth and its vegetative powers. 
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In her ritual the wild trees appear to have been consecrated 
to her as to Artemis. The story of the leap into the sea 
was told not only of Dictynna, but of Aphrodite herself, the 
fish-goddess Derketo, and the Carian maiden Rhoio, another 
form of Artemis Aphrodite, and may have arisen from 
some ritual practised in the worship of the divinity of 
vegetation *. Her name Alxruvya, as the writer in Roscher’s 
Lexicon (p. 822) remarks, may have been derived from some 
locality in the west of Crete, and at any rate is probably 
connected with the name of Mount Dicte in the east, where, 
according to one legend, Zeus was born, and whence he took 
his title Aicratos®. And we might suppose that the relation 
between the Zeus of Crete and Dictynna was different from 
that which, appears in the genealogical account of the 
goddess’s origin, and that originally she was scarcely distinct 
from Amalthea, or the sacred goat-mother who nourished 
Zeus ; in the Cretan legend of the god, the goat and the bee 
are his sacred animals, the one being usually consecrated to 
the Hellenic Artemis, the other to the Ephesian. Possibly 
the Cydonian legend, of which we have some numismatic 
evidence°, concerning the nurture of Zeus by a dog, may be 
derived from some association of the infant-god with Dictynna, 
with whom this animal was associated. It is at least certain 
that this character of Dictynna as xovporpédos and as the 
nurse of Zeus was recognized in the later period, for on coins 
of the early imperial epoch we see Dictynna ‘seated on a 
rock holding a javelin and the infant Zeus on her arm, and 
guarded on either side by the Curetes*.’ 

The conception which we can trace in Thracian-Phrygian 
worship, and which penetrated into Hellas, of an earth- 
goddess and a god of vegetation who is sometimes her son 
or fosterling, sometimes her lover, who suffers and is born 
again, can be detected also in the religion of Crete, having 
reached the island from Asia Minor, perhaps through Caria. 


* Vide chapter on Aphrodite, p.638; (p. 479) are not very weiyhty. 

on Artemis, p. 447 note °. © Vide Ephem. Archacol. 1892, p. 7; 
> This view was held by Callimachus, Zeus-chapter, p. 10g. 

Hymn, Dian. 199. Strabo’s objections 4 Head, ist. Aum. p. 384. 
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The solar element in that religion appears to me to have been 
much exaggerated*. The Cretan story and cult of Zeus, 
who is born and dies, whose foster-mother was the goat or 
Amalthea or Rhea, and whose body-guard were the Curetes, 
and whose religion there and there only was mystic and 
orgiastic, must be attached, as has been already remarked, by 
a close link to the cycle of the myths and cults of Dionysos, 
Altis, Sabazios, and Cybele’. In Ariadne the Greeks recog- 
nized occasionally an Aphrodite, but more generally a female 
counterpart of Dionysos; Europa riding on the sacred bull 
may be regarded as a personage of the Dionysiac circle, the 
Cretan equivalent of Artemis Tauropolos, and her name was 
probably that by which the Grecks designated the Cretan 
earth-goddess°, just as in Boeotia they spoke of Demeter 
Evpéan; and as the Cretan god dies, so his spouse, the earth- 
goddess, dies, for we hear of the funeral rites of Europa in the 
Corinthian festival of “EAA@ria*®. Into this Cretan circle, then, 
of divinities of vegetation, Dictynna Britomartis must be 
placed ; and thus she could be rightly associated with Cybele 
on the one hand, and Artemis on the other: with the latter 
all the more naturally because she was a huntress connected 
in some way with the water and the wilds, and, unlike the 
Thracian-Phrygian goddess, necessarily a virgin °. 

It was through these half-foreign influences that the worship 
of Artemis in Aegina, Crete, and Thessaly became tinged 
with the ideas proper to a primitive and orgiastic nature- 


* The Labyrinth and Minotaur and 
Europa riding on the bull have no clear 
solar reference; the name of Pasiphae 
and her legendary connexion with 
Aecétes, and thus with Helios, is the 
one atom of fact in this solar theory 
about the Cretan religion. 

> The very name of the Cretan 
Nymphs, the Myrépes, recalls that of 
the MeyaAn Mirnp of Phrygia. They 
are especially mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus (bk. 4, chs. 79, 80) as the Cretan 
nurses of Zeus, and worshipped with 
great reverence at Agrigentum down to 
late times. We may note also that the 


name Aixrn occurred in the region of 
Mount Ida in the Troad. 

¢ Europa seated on the tree on Cretan 
coins may be a representation express- 
ing her half-forgotten association with 
the earth. It is of course true that the 
Cretan myth points to Phoenician in- 
fluences, and according to Lucian, de 
Dea Syria, 72, the coin-stamp of Sidon 
was Europa seated on the bull: this 
would show that in later times she was 
identified with Astarte ; vide Aphrodite- 
chapter, pp. 632, 633. 

4 Vide Athena-references, >, 

° For Preller (Griech. Myth. 1, 
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worship, of which the main area was Thrace, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and some of the Eastern islands. The unmixed Hellenic 
worship had not been wholly innocent in certain localities ; 
but in ordinary Greek cult Artemis had not been hitherto 
recognized as the Bacchic and Corybantic personage whom 
Timotheus celebrated in his verse, calling her ‘the raving 
frenzied Thyiad,’ an emotional and questionable divinity, 
against whom the saner Cinesias publicly protested *. 

The worship of Artemis at Ephesus is a conspicuous 
instance of the fusion of Eastern and Western religious ideas ; 
and of all these hybrid cults this is the most important for 
the student of Greek religion, since, according to Pausanias, it 
was known in every Greek city, and it spread to the western- 
most parts of the Mediterranean. The Massilians inherited 
it from the original Phocian settlers, and were zealous propa- 
gandists, as they succeeded in planting it in all their colonies 
and even in Rome itself!*%. Besides Ephesus, the cities of 
Pergamon, Smyrna, Sardis, Adramytteum, Prusa, Cyzicus, and 
Astyra in Antandros stamped their coins with the figure of 
the Ephesian goddess®. At Ephesus, in the Artemision, the 
goddess was worshipped as zapwro@povla, supreme in divine 
power and place; and although she came to acquire 
a Hellenic genealogy and some of the honours of the Hellenic 
goddess‘, the ancients themselves rightly regarded her as 
in origin a non-Hellenic divinity. According to the view 
expressed in Pausanias, she was the aboriginal deity of 
a population consisting of Leleges and Lydians ; and Tacitus 
records the priestly tradition concerning the association of the 


(CHAP. 


p- 252) Dictynna personifies the moon ; 
Rapp, in Roscher’s Lexicon, regards 
her as acloud-maiden (s. v. Britomartis). 
To say that any concrete figure of pri- 
mitive religion is a personification of 
anything is always a very doubtful 
expression ; my statement is not that 
either Artemis or Dictynna was a per- 
sonification of the earth, but that 
Artemis certainly, and Dictynna pro- 
bably, possessed much of the character 
of a deity of vegetation. 


® ‘May your daughter turn out just 
such a character’ was the exclamation 
of Cinesias; Plut. de audiend. poet. c. 4. 

b Brit. Mus. Cat., coins of Astyra; 
Lettsch. fir Numism. 1880, Taf. 1, 14. 

© Ortygia was localized near Ephesus, 
and the Ephesians plead for their god- 
dess before Tiberius as though she were 
the sister of Apollo and daughter of 
Leto. We hear of musical contests in 
honour of the Ephesian as of the Delian 
goddess "5, 
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cult with the Lydian Heracles. Accepting this theory of its 
origin, we should expect to find marks of close kinship with 
‘the Great Mother’ of Phrygia and Lydia, the area of whose 
worship has been traced above. And in fact we detect in the 
Ephesian Artemis few or none of the characteristics of a lunar 
divinity, but all those of a goddess of generation and vegeta- 
tion, possessing the powers of the life-giving earth. The best 
evidence of this is the traditional form of the Ephesian idol *, 
the great antiquity of which is proved by its semi-aniconic 
style: the many breasts are the uncouth symbol of fertility, 
the lions the rams, and the bulls wrought in relief upon her 
shoulders and legs denote the goddess who fosters the life of 
the wilds and the fields; the bee which is wrought just above 
her feet, a frequent symbol on the coins of Ephesus», and 
possibly of some religious significance in the worship }%%, 
figures also in the cognate Cretan worship of Zeus with which 
Rhea Cybele is associated. 

Her affinity to Cybele is still more marked by the turret- 
crown that she wears on her head, which is the badge of 
the city-goddess, and by the orgiastic rites practised by the 
eunuch-priests, whose name MeyaSv¢o. seems to point to the 
influence of the Persian worship of Artemis®. We hear of 
hierodulae serving in the precincts of the Artemision as in 
the worship of Mylitta and Ishtar, but we are not told that 
temple-prostitution was a religious rite at Ephesus. In fact 
the Ephesian religion, in spite of its orgiastic elements, appears 
to have been in some respects of an austere character ; rigid 
rules of chastity and purity were imposed on the Essenes !“, 
a priestly society that was attached to the temple; and 
if the statement of Artemidorus is correct, no woman was 
allowed under pain of death to enter the temple, and the 
functions of the priestesses of various grades must have 
been confined to its precincts. We cannot estimate exactly 
how far the original worship was modified or purified by 


® Vide coins of Ephesus, Brit. Afus. outlines of arms given, the rest aniconic. 
Cat. Ionia, Nos. 71, 72, 73, 76; alabaster > Vide A. B. Cook, Hell. Journ. 
statuette in Naples, Roscher, Lexicon, 1895, p- 12. 


p. 588. Cp.an archaic terracotta in Dres- ¢ The strong Persian influence in Ephe- 
den, with many breasts, head, sleeves, sus is attested by Plutarch, Lysander. ~ 
VOL, II. F 
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Hellenic influences; but in any case it does not seem to 
have been borrowed mainly from the Semitic people, but 
rather to express the religious ideas of the ancient races 
in Asia Minor who were nearer to the Hellenic stock, the 
Phrygians, Lydians, Carians. The legends of the Amazons 
and of their close relation with the Artemis of Ephesus appear 
to point to the north of Asia Minor as the original home of 
this cult. According to Hyginus.* the temple itself was 
built by one of the Amazons, and Callimachus records the 
story that the ancient idol was set up by the Amazons in the 
trunk of a tree, and there is frequent reference in Greek myth 
to the protection which the defeated female warriors sought 
and found in the Artemision. Both in cult and in legend she 
was recognized as the divinity of the suppliant, and, according 
to the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, sheep were never 
sacrificed to her because of the sanctity of the woollen fillet 
which the suppliant bore. The fact may be accepted without 
the explanation. In purely Hellenic worship Artemis is not 
conspicuously the deity of supplication; and, on the other 
hand, the conception of the huntress-goddess so prominent in 
Greece does not appear in the Ephesian religion. We may 
conclude that the early Greek settlers of the country of 
Ephesus, as those of Crete, found established there the worship 
of an indigenous goddess, to whom they applied the name and 
some of the titles of the Greek Artemis; and that the character 
of the Ephesian and Cretan goddess was identical or of close 
affinity with that of Cybele. With the Ephesian we may 
probably associate the Artemis of Perge, a city-goddess 
whose cult, briefly mentioned above, appears in one important 
respect, namely in the institution of mendicant priests, to have 
been influenced by the Phrygian religion. 

Next perhaps to these in prominence was the cult of 
Artemis Aevxodpuijvn at Magnesia on the Maeander !**, which 
again brings Crete into connexion with Phrygia. The 
ancient city with its temples had been destroyed by the Cim- 
merians, but had been afterwards restored by the Ephesians, 
who rebuilt the temple with such architectural skill and on 

® Fab. 237. 
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such a scale that it became famous in the ancient world. 
The local worship of the Phrygian Cybele, which existed 
there till some time after the residence of Themistocles, 
appears to have died out, absorbed perhaps by the cult of 
Artemis Leucophryene, who was probably akin to her. We 
hear little of the details of the Magnesian cult; but as the 
Ephesians were its second founders, and as the type of 
Artemis Leucophryene on later coins of the city resembles 
that of the Ephesian goddess ®, the conception of the divinity 
came probably to be very similar in both worships. It is 
true that we hear of no un-Hellenic features in the worship of 
the goddess of Magnesia, who, like the Greek Artemis, appears 
to have been associated with the lake and the hot spring. 
But it is probable that she was originally a Cretan goddess, 
and that the cult belonged to the Carian-Cretan group; for 
the Cretans claimed to have had a share in the colonization 
of Magnesia, and the worship is proved by inscriptions 
to have existed in Crete. An image of the goddess was 
carved for Amyclae by Bathycles of Magnesia, and the sons of 
Themistocles are said to have set up her statue in Athens. 

To this class we may also assign the worship of Artemis 
KoAonvy }°8, that was in great repute by the lake Coloe in the 
neighbourhood of Sardis. Strabo tells us a strange story 
about the miraculous dance of the sacred xdAado, the baskets 
that contained the cereal offerings consecrated to her, and 
Pausanias speaks of certain lascivious dances that were 
brought from Sipylos to Elis by the followers of Pelops and 
performed in honour of “Apreyis Képdag. The calathos-dance 
was probably nothing more mysterious than the dance of the 
maidens representing Artemis with the basket on their heads, 
as we find similar figures dancing round the column of Hekate. 
The Artemis of Sipylos and Coloe was probably a Hellenized 
form of the great mother-goddess of Phrygia and Lydia. 

Lastly, there is archaeological” evidence of a goddess of 
similar character worshipped at Lampsacus on the Hellespont. 
A silver patera has been found on that site containing a curious 

® Vide Head, Ast. Num. p. 502; Brit. Mus. Cat. Jonia, p. 163. 
> Gazette Archéol. 1877, p. 119. 
F 2 
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representation of a female divinity with stag’s horns on her 
forehead, who holds a bow in her left hand and makes 
a gesture with her right that signifies fertility; on each side 
of the throne on which she sits are dogs, and below negresses 
leading lions—a strange medley of attributes that allude to 
Artemis, Hekate, and Cybele. 

We have finally to notice the purely Oriental divinities 
with whom Artemis became identified or associated. The 
grounds of this association may often be uncertain, and the 
interpretation often shifted: the Cappadocian goddess Ma, 
for instance, was regarded as Selene, Athena, or Enyo; the 
Syrian goddess of Hierapolis, whom the pseudo-Lucian usually 
calls Hera, had also something of the character of Athena, 
Aphrodite, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Fates ®. 
We may believe that wherever the Greeks found in the East 
a@ prominent goddess who was regarded as a huntress and 
controller of wild beasts, or as a goddess of vegetation, or as 
an unmarried divinity, they would be inclined to name her 
Artemis; and in some cases the name might be given because 
of certain details in the ritual’. What at first sight is surpris- 
ing is that it is attached to divinities of the East whose rites 
were notoriously impure. 

The old Persian goddess Anaitis, a divinity of the water and 
vegetation and originally distinct, as Meyer® maintains, from 
the similar female deity of so many Semitic cults, came in 
a later period into close contact with the Babylonian Nana; and 
this may have happened before the cult of the Persian goddess 
was established by Artaxerxes II in Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, 
Damascus, and Sardes. And in Armenia the same impure 
rites were practised in the temple of Anaitis as Herodotus 
records of the Babylonian worship. Strabo vouches for the 
same practice at Zela in Pontus, where the Persian goddess 
became powerful. It was for this reason, perhaps that 
Herodotus and Berosus were led to identify her with 


® De Dea Syr.p.32; Plut. Sw/d.ch.9. in the worship of the Greek Artemis; 
> For instance, the practice of dedicat- de Dea Syr. p. 60; C.1.G. Att. 3, 
ing the hair of boys and maidens to the _no. 131. 
Syrian goddess at Bambyce occurs also © Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 330. 
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Aphrodite. But usually she was regarded as the counterpart 
of Artemis in the Greek theocrasy, and the worship of the 
Persian Artemis }* was specially in vogue in the cities of Lydia, 
particularly at Hierocaesarea, where her temple claimed 
a peculiar sanctity. We have also archaeological proof of the 
long-continued prevalence throughout the Roman empire of 
the worship of the Hellenized goddess of Persia; for instance, 
several votive reliefs have been found in Holland, and are 
now in the Museum of Leyden, bearing Greek inscriptions 
to Artemis Anaeitis and often associating her with the 
Phrygian moon-god Men. She is usually represented with 
peplos, chiton, and pointed shoes, and holding up her right 
hand. In Lydia her image appears to have borne the typical 
form of the Tauric goddess ***. How far the character of the 
Persian and the Hellenic divinity really coincided is difficult 
to determine precisely ; that both were divinities of vegetation 
powerful over the animal world, and that the torch was used in 
the ritual of both, may have been sufficient reasons for their rap- 
prochement. And their association may have also led to the 
occasional identification of Artemis with the Babylonian Nana. 

For the Semitic goddess the most common name was 
Astarte, or some form of this, and in the theocrasy of the 
Hellenistic period Artemis sometimes appears as her Greek 
equivalent, though much less frequently than Aphrodite. 
A very curious legendary indication of the early existence 
of an Artemis-Astarte worship in Greece proper is offered by 
the story in Pausanias about the temple of Artemis ’Actpareia?® 
at Pyrrhichos in Laconia. The natives appear to have be- 
lieved that it was founded to commemorate the incursion of the 
Amazons and their ‘ceasing from the campaign’ at this place: 
near it was the temple of Apollo ’Aua¢émos, and the images 
in both temples were dedicated by the Amazons. We have 
here the usual popular explanation of a perverted and mis- 
understood title. ’Actpareia is a comparatively late word of the 
Athenian law-courts, denoting the offence of evading military 
service, and is quite meaningless when applied to the goddess. 
The cult is evidently from Asia Minor, and I would suggest that 
Artemis ’Aozpareia is a corruption for ’Aordprn. Her connexion 
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with Astarte probably arose from the same grounds as 
her association with the Persian goddess; and it cannot be 
taken as evidence of the early lunar character of Artemis. 
For as E. Meyer maintains *, this Babylonian-Semitic goddess 
is originally not a divinity of the moon, this planet being 
regarded as male both by the Babylonians and Semites; and 
although the Babylonian deity sometimes appears represented 
with the crescent moon upon her forehead, this is probably 
due to her late association with Isis, and to the misunder- 
standing of the symbol of the sun which Isis bore on her 
forehead. Even in the late account given by the pseudo- 
Lucian of the worship of the great goddess of the Syrian 
Hierapolis, properly Atargatis, but associated by the narrator 
with Aphrodite, Rhea, Artemis, and other Greek goddesses, 
it is specially said that there were no statues here to the 
sun or the moon. It is true that in the later period of 
Greek religious thought Artemis was regarded as a lunar 
divinity, and in the latest Graeco-Asiatic religious system she 
came to be closely associated with the Phrygian moon-god 
Men». But this lunar character of the Greek and Semitic 
goddess was certainly not recognized in the seventh century 
B.C. ; and before this period the Oriental goddess had probably 
been adopted as Artemis in more than one Hellenic locality. 
To those who regard Artemis simply as the pure virgin of 
Greek religion, innocent of all orgiastic extravagance, it may 
seem strange that her maidenly character could not save her 
from this later association with the Oriental goddess of genera- 
tion, with a Semitic divinity whose worship was solemnized 
by temple-harlots. But it has been shown that that ideal 
aspect of Artemis was the fair outgrowth of the popular imagi- 
nation in literature, legend, and art, and was not her aspect 
in the primitive rite and conservative cult of Greece. The wor- 
ships of Arcadia and Brauron contained many ideas not alien 
to those expressed in the rites and symbols of the earth-goddess 
of Phrygia and Lydia and the Semitic divinity of Hierapolis. 


* Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Astarte and closely assimilated to Helios and Men; 
Atargatis. vide inscription published by Ramsay, 
b 2, Similarly, in Phrygian cult Hellenic Journal, 10. 217. 
Apollo Lairbenos was identified with or 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ARTEMIS—UPIS—NEMESIS !357187, 


THE idea of the righteous control of human life, which did 
not conspicuously appear in the cults that have just been 
examined, essentially belonged to the worship of Nemesis. 
This figure lost much of its personal force in proportion as it 
developed in moral significance. In the beginning the name 
denoted more than a mere moral abstraction; for there is 
reason to suppose that both Nemesis and Upis were connected 
titles or surnames of Artemis or Artemis Aphrodite. In 
regard to the latter, of which the Doric form is *Qams, the 
Ionic Otms, there is no doubt; its usual explicit reference is 
to Artemis *, who was worshipped by this title in Lacedaemon 
and probably Troezen. We have, indeed, only the testimony 
of late and learned writers such as Callimachus and the 
lexicographers; but this was drawn either from earlier 
literature or from knowledge of actual legend and cult. 
And we have indirect evidence that is even more trust- 
worthy: we hear in Athenaeus of the otmeyyor, the sacred 
formulae or hymns by which Artemis was addressed at 
Troezen, the name implying the invocation and the worship 
of Artemis Upis ; and mention has already been made of the 
Delian maiden Upis who with Arge first brought the Hyper- 
borean offerings to the island, and arrived there in company © 
with the divinities themselves, as Herodotus emphatically 
says. The sacred rites performed to her, the ceremonious 

® Bergk’s proposed emendation of the (foet. Lyr. Graec. 3. p. 499) has no 
line in the epigram attributed toSimo- probability, and we know nothing of 


nides— (libri, Omis "AGyoms) 92 Athena Upia. 
Mar pida xvdalyoy lepiv ron Osias 'AOnvas 
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offering made to her of the maidens’ hair wound about a 
spindle, make it certain that Upis was an ancient and half- 
forgotten name of Artemis. It was resuscitated by later 
poetry and attached vaguely to the Ephesian Artemis, to the 
Rhamnusian goddess, and, in a doubtful fragment quoted by 
Hesychius, to Artemis Hekate °. 

It is important to find the right interpretation of this 
title. It is impossible perhaps to decide about its original 
meaning and to say whether this was moral or physical ; 
but it is clear that the Greeks themselves interpreted it as 
the ‘watcher,’ connecting it probably with élCec@a. But 
of what was the goddess regarded as the ‘watcher’? Of 
women in travail, according to the authority from whom 
the explanation in the Etymologicum Magnum is drawn ; 
and this limitation of the reference of the word, though 
probably groundless, is of some interest as showing that it did 
not at once seem to accord with the traditional and accepted 
character of Artemis that she should be addressed as the 
‘watcher’ or overseer of right and wrong, of human life and 
conduct in general. Yet the title Odv1s must have come to 
acquire this broader sense in the later period, for it occurs as 
a synonym of Nemesis, the Rhamnusian goddess, who ‘gazes 
at the deeds of men }*,’ This application of the title, as we 
know the moral connotation of Nemesis, not only serves to 
decide what was the received significance of Odms, but also 
illustrates the connexion surviving in a late period of Nemesis 
and Artemis. 

It is the origin and the ground of this latter association that 
we have now to consider. 

The goddess Néueots may be studied from two different 
points of view: as a mere personification of the moral idea of 
retribution, or on the other hand as a concrete figure of ancient 
Attic religion, identical with a primitive goddess of Rhamnus, 
to whom this exceptional title was attached, and who was pro- 
bably a form of Artemis Aphrodite. In the first character she 


* We may thus explain the epithet been attached to Hekate; and we may 
‘Quarriipos, which, according to Hesy- compare the epithet ‘'Omrais in the 
chius (s. v. ‘Qewrijpe), appears to have worship of Artemis at Zacynthus '*, 
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will be noticed in a later chapter ; it is the other aspect of her 
that concerns us here*. And we have to consider, first, what 
evidence there is of the existence of this concrete goddess in 
Attic orGreek religion of an early period ; secondly, whether and 
on what ground the sumame Néueots was ever applied to Artemis 
or Aphrodite. In Homer, Nemesis is not a personal figure ; in 
Hesiod she is, but probably only as a mere personification, 
such as Algos”. But in the fragment of the Cypria}" her 
figure has life and vivid personality. She flies over land and 
sea, like Dictynna of Crete, to escape her lover, and assumes 
different shapes of animals ; Zeus overtakes her in Rhamnus 
and in the form of a swan becomes the father of Helen. The 
locality and this latter transformation is not indeed mentioned 
in the lines of the Cypria; but we have fair reason for supposing, 
as the account given by Cratinus agrees in most details 
with the story of the Cypria, that it agreed also in the close of 
the legend, which has not been preserved in the epic fragment. 
This, then, is the myth which Dr. Furtwangler supposes ° to 
have been afterwards in its main features transferred to Leda 
by Euripides, while Herr Posnanzky4 maintains that the legend 
which makes Leda the mother of Helen is the oldest, and 
that the author of the Cypria for a moral epic purpose chose 
to make her the daughter of a personified abstraction, the 
daughter of Retribution. The question whether the myth that 
makes Leda or that which makes Nemesis the parent is the 
older, is not of importance here. But it is certainly an error 
to say that the Nemesis in the Cyfrza or in the comedy of 
Cratinus is as abstract a notion, or is as weakly personified, as 


* The most modern literature on the 
subject gives either an incomplete or an 
unsatisfactory account: Mémdéste et la 
jalousie des Dieux, by Tournier, deals 
chiefly with the personification and the 
abstract idea; Nemesis und Adrasteta, 
by Hermann Posnanzky (Breslau, 1890), 
fs more useful for the archaeology and 
the account of Adrasteia than for its 
statements and conclusions about Neme- 
sis. He nowhere raises the question 
why it was that a mere personification, 
which he seems to consider Nemesis to 


have originally been, became identified 
with a goddess of Attica. 

> She is clearly so in the Works and 
Days, 739, 784, and she is very pro- 
bably so in the passage of the Zheogony 
in which she is made the daughter of 
Night '*; for Hesiod is fond of giving 
this sort of cosmic origin to the abstrac- 
tions which he wishes to make divinities. 

© Collection Sabouroff, note comple- 
mentaire A la planche 71°. 

4 Op. cit. 
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the Nemesis in Hesiod. For the sake of moral allegory a 
poet might call Helen the daughter of Retribution, just as 
Aeschylus called her ‘ bride of battle’; but he would scarcely 
be likely to depict at great length the coyness of Retribution, 
and to draw her through a series of transformation-scenes which 
have the stamp of vivid primitive fancy upon them. It might 
seem quite natural to a primitive Greek that his goddess should 
assume the form of a goose, but he could hardly conceive of 
an abstract moral idea in this form. The whole story which 
Cratinus and the author of the Cypria give and the mention of 
the locality of Rhamnus would be altogether ridiculous, unless 
the poets had known of a real goddess worshipped at that spot 
in Attica, one of whose names was Nemesis, and who was 
supposed capable of bona-fide maternity*. We can conclude 
also from the form of the legend that, like Artemis and 
Dictynna, this divinity was naturally regarded as chaste. 

This, then, is one proof drawn from ancient authority of 
the existence of a real and concrete goddess known by this 
moral title. Ofno personified moral abstraction in the Greek 
language is so personal a story told, and none of them had any 
deep roots in local worship. 

A second proof might be derived from the funeral cere- 
mony or feast of the Neuéora at Athens?*7, It might be sup- 
posed that as the omission of any of the necessary funcreal 
rites might draw retribution or nemesis upon the kinsmen, the 
name of this ritual might have simply arisen from this feeling ; 
yet it would be much more naturally given to a celebration 
which was consecrated to a goddess who, like Aphrodite, was 
a goddess of birth and death, and who was considered to have 
power in the underworld. Perhaps from this character of the 
Rhamnusian goddess arose the idea of the Nepeors of the 
dead, and the association of Nemesis with the deot maAapvator 
and x@dvo in the Locrian Timaeus®; though here the force of 
the personified moral idea is felt also, as these are the powers 
that are said to note and punish wrong-doing. 


* Otto Keller, 7hzeredes Klassischen divinity, akin to Aphrodite Astarte. 
Alterthums (p. 288), also regards the » Pp. 104 E, 105. 
Nemesis of Rhamnus as a concrete 
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Further evidence of the reality of the cult is gained from 
the account of the famous statue at Rhamnus!3"8, which was 
assigned by some to Pheidias, by others, more correctly, to 
Agoracritus*. From the description of Pausanias we do not 
gather that there was any trait of the figure itself which had 
an allegorical meaning; and whether the moral idea of 
Nemesis was expressed in the face we cannot say, for the 
fragment preserved in the British Museum of the right 
upper part of the visage is too small to bear witness to 
anything more than the excellence and Pheidian character of 
the work. It is clear that the sculptor, though he may have 
remembered Marathon and the ‘nemesis’ that overtook the 
Persians there, and may have wrought the victories upon her 
crown with allusion to that, yet thought of her, not as Hesiod 
thought of aldds and fxn, but as an actual territorial divinity 
akin to Aphrodite and Artemis; and therefore he set the 
spray of the apple-tree, the symbol of the former, in her hand, 
and the stag, the sacred animal of the latter, as an ornament 
on her crown. The cup in her hand may denote the goddess 
who dispenses blessing or who receives libation ; the mysterious 
Aethiopians wrought on the cup have not yet been explained?; 
the representation of the negresses below the throne of the 
statue of Lampsacus mentioned above is not a parallel, 
for there we may suppose a reference to Isis and Africa, 
which is inconceivable in the Rhamnusian work. It is un- 
necessary to suppose that the main work was inspired by 
the Cypria story; if it had been we should have expected 
in the decoration of the crown and the base some allusion to 
the egg and the swan. Even the scene on the base of the 
statue can be at most a mere allusion to the legend of 
Helen’s birth given in the Cyfria: according to the words 


» There is some force in the argument 
of Posnanzky, p. 95, that if the statue 
were by Agoracritus, the Rhamnusians 
would be tempted to attribute it to 
Pheidias; while the reverse would 
scarcely be natural. 

> Fiirtwangler (op. cit.) regards the 
Aethiopians as the emblems of light, 


an allusion to the celestial character of 
the goddess; but this significance no- 
where else belongs to them in Greek 
literature and art. Perhaps the Homeric 
notion of the ‘ blameless’ people was in 
the mind of the sculptor of the just 
goddess. 
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of Pausanias, which need awake no suspicion, the scene 
represented Leda leading back Helen to Nemesis, and no 
doubt implies the tradition which the epic poet had followed, 
that Nemesis, not Leda, was her mother. The statue was 
probably inspired by the local belief of Rhamnus, where, as 
may have often happened when an epithet of a divinity had 
for a long period been detached and had long passed current 
as the proper name, the worshippers were no longer certain 
about the precise character and original name of the divinity. 
If Nemesis of Rhamnus—as is perhaps the most likely view— 
were originally an ancient Artemis akin to the Brauronian, it 
was not at all unnatural that she should be partly confused 
with Aphrodite*: we have seen how in the earliest cults the 
functions of Artemis overlap those of the other goddess who 
is generally regarded as her opposite ; and we have reason to 
think that the Rhamnusian deity was a goddess of birth and 
a goddess of death, being the mother of Helen Aphrodite, and 
the divinity to whom the Neuéora were consecrated. Hence 
she would have sympathies both with Aphrodite and Artemis; 
and hence may have arisen the myth of her birth from the 
ocean’, And this double character can be illustrated by the 
work of Agoracritus. 

But on the whole this Rhamnusian goddess was more 
often regarded as the double of Artemis than of Aphrodite. 
’"AptoroBovAn, an epithet of the former, is connected by Arte- 
midorus }*78 with Néueois®; we have seen how Artemis 
Upis becomes localized in the later literature at Rhamnus; 
and it will be noticed later how Adrasteia became regarded 


* At Patrae there was a temple of 
Nemesis near to Aphrodite’s ">, and a 
statement in Photius connects Nemesis 
with Aphrodite and the marriage-ritual ; 
and ina later Attic inscription Neme- 
sis enjoys the Aphrodite-appellative 
Ourania '374, 

» Posnanzky’s statement (p.12), ‘doch 
wird sich schwerlich eine tiefere aus dem 
Wesen beider Gottheiten (Aphrodite und 
Nemesis) geschopfte Deutung finden,’ 
has only some point if by Nemesis he 


means the personification of retribution ; 
but the difficulty vanishes if we regard 
Néyeots as an appellative given for 
some special reason to the primitive 
goddess of Rhamnus who possessed the 
character described in the text. 

¢ He seems to be referring to the 
Hours or the Nymphs who are men- 
tioned in the immediate context; but 
Ap:oroBovAn is only known as an epithet 
of Artemis. 
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as one both with Nemesis and Artemis. How strong was 
this syncrasy of the two divinities is shown by Solinus, who 
speaks in an incorrect fashion of Rhamnus as the place where 
stood the ‘ Pheidian statue of Diana’; and one of the special 
characteristics of Artemis, namely, her maidenhood, becomes 
assigned to Nemesis also '*°., 

Like the Rhamnusian divinity, the Nemesis of Smyrna 
must be regarded as an actual and personal goddess, not as 
a mere personification, though in this case, as in the other, the 
latter view predominates in the later period. What is peculiar 
to the Smyrniote cult is that there were two divinities of this 
name,and that they were regarded as the daughters of Night 87°, 
It was they who appeared to Alexander in a dream as he was 
sleeping under a plane-tree before their temple, and advised 
him to remove the city to its later site*. Above their heads, 
or above their throne, in the temple of the new city were 
placed statues of the Charites, archaic works of the sculptor 
Boupalos. As the Charites were their attendants, and as the 
plane-tree appears to have been consecrated to them, we 
may conjecture of them, as of the ancient Rhamnusian god- 
dess, that they were divinities of nature connected with the 
vegetative world. Whatever view was taken of the Nemesis 
of Rhamnus came to be taken of the Smyrniote figures also, 
but there is no special mention of their association with 
Artemis; they seem closer akin to Aphrodite, being like 
her divinities of the state and attended by the Charites, 
and the pig appears to have been a sacred animal in their 
worship as occasionally it was in hers. As earth-goddesses 
they may also have had some connexion in cult with Dionysos, 
On late coins of Smyrna they are represented wearing the 
mural crown and drawn by griffins”, the animals of Oriental 
cult that became associated at times with Aphrodite and 
Artemis, and frequently in the later period with Nemesis. 

The question arises, why at Smyrna only there were two 
Nemeseis and not one. Posnanzky* may be right in objecting 
to Gerhard’s explanation, who regards the one as expressing 


* Paus. 7. 5, 3. > Head, //ist. Num. p. 510. 
¢ Op. cit. pp. 61, 62. 
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the good side of the goddess, the other the evil; but he 
himself has no solution to offer, and is content with Welcker's 
suggestion ® that Nemesis became double at Smyrna because 
‘Damonen’ tend to become multiplied. 

Perhaps a more natural reason for the duality was ‘the 
change of the city’s site, as Pausanias’ words imply that the 
Smyrniotes made two Nemeseis because they had removed 
from their ancient abode. We may suppose that the older 
Smyrna had its Népeous, the goddess who was the luck of the 
city, and that she was retained and a new one created for the 
new settlement. 

It is perhaps through her early relations with Nemesis that 
Artemis came to have some affinity with the Moirae; this is 
true at least of Artemis ’Op6{a, who in a Greek inscription of 
the Roman period is mentioned as receiving worship side by 
side with Moira the Lacheseis and Asclepios *3°: but it may 
only have been the stress of some casual occurrence that 
brought her into this company of divinities. For on the 
whole the association with Nemesis, who, as will be shown in 
a later chapter, becomes more and more a mere personifica- 
tion, has scarcely affected the character of Artemis. 

A question remains which is of special interest, and which 
has scarcely been noticed by those who have dealt with this 
subject: on what grounds and with what meaning was the 
appellative which has been discussed attached to the Rhamnu- 
sian goddess? The question is beset with the difficulties 
which often embarrass the student of ancient religions. No 
doubt many of the divine epithets which were in vogue in 
local cults may be derived from some fundamental concep- 
tion of the divinity; and others were applied as the worshippers 
advanced in their modes of life and thought, and regarded 
their deity as their guide and helper. But others may have 
been gathered and absorbed by the local god or goddess from 
some alien worship that could not hold its own; there might 
be no logical reason but mere contiguity, or some accidental 
special circumstance that gave rise to a peculiar myth and 
hence to a peculiarepithet. The difficulty of offering a probable 


® Gotterlehre, 3. p. 34. 
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explanation becomes of course all the greater when we are 
not sure of the meaning of the name; and we are not quite 
sure of the meaning borne by the term Néyueots when it was 
first applied to the Rhamnusian goddess. 

If we knew that it was not applied to her before the 
Homeric period, then we should say that she was regarded 
by the men of Rhamnus as the goddess who feels righteous 
indignation at evil acts and evil words, and hence, by a natural 
transition, as the goddess who punishes men for these *. 

It would then remain to ask, why did the Rhamnusian 
divinity, whom we have seen reason for supposing to have been 
an ancient Artemis-Aphrodite, come to acquire this high 
moral function? It may have come about owing to the 
impression produced by some historical event of which we 
know nothing. We cannot, at all events, say that it was 
derived from the recognized character of Artemis or Aphro- 
dite as the punisher of evil-doers. For such a character 
was not specially acknowledged as theirs in general Greek 
religion ; in the mythic account of Artemis her punishments 
appear often capricious or non-moral, and are very limited in 
their visitation. It may be that we here have an instance of 
a moral idea that gained strong hold over a particular society, 
and craved religious expression, and so became attached 
mechanically, as it were, to the chief divinity of that com- 
munity. Though we may not explain it, we may find 
a parallel to this development of an Artemis-Aphrodite, 
a divinity akin to the earth-goddess, into a moral and retribu- 
tive power, the guardian of right; for we find that Ge herself 
developed into a Ge Themis, and thence into Themis alone”. 


® This is on the whole the Homeric 


meaning, and it is this meaning that 
Hesiod personifies; vide the passages 
collected in Posnanzky, pp. 1-4. 

> This suggested equation, between 
Ge = Ge Themis = Themis and Arte- 
mis = Artemis Nemesis = Nemesis, is 
curiously illustrated by a legend pre- 
served in Suidas, s.v. Bovxera’ modus 
éori ris "Heipov, fv dno: S:Adxopos 
dvopaobar a 7d Thy Cduv ent Bods 


dxoupévny edrAOeiv éxed xatda Tov A€cuea- 
Aiwvos xatraxAvopov. Here is an allu- 
sion to a @éjus TavpowddAos, a type which 
recalls the “Apreyis ravpowddos. An 
Attic inscription proves the association 
of Themis with Nemesis at Rhamnus; 
and this is proved also by the statue 
dedicated to Themis found in Rhamnus 
and now in Athens; £fh. Arch. 1891, 


Tliv. 1, pp. 54-63. 
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But it is quite possible that the goddess of Rhamnus 
was called Nemesis before the time of Homer; for, as has 
been maintained already, the peculiar form of the story 
in the Cypria about the birth of Helen implies a pre- 
existing belief in a real goddess Nemesis, who probably 
became real and concrete through the word being attached 
as an epithet to the Rhamnusian divinity. We are thus 
carried back to an indefinitely remote period in order to 
allow time for the name that was thus attached to have 
become detached, and to have acquired vogue beyond its 
own locality as the actual name of a goddess. And per- 
haps in this early period the word véyects, if, as is generally 
agreed, it is to be derived from the root meaning ‘distribution, 
was not limited to the evil sense, but denoted distribution of 
any lot, the lot of life to which each is born. 

It may have originally designated the Rhamnusian Artemis- 
Aphrodite naturally and properly as a goddess of birth ; as 
time went on and véyueots had its meaning changed and nar- 
rowed in the ordinary language, the cult-title too would 
get this new moral significance, and Artemis or Aphrodite 
Nemesis would come to mean the goddess who distributes 
evil for evil done. At last, when the proper name was 
dropped and the appellative took its place, doubt might 
arise whether this really designated either the one or the 
other of these two divinities, whose ordinary worship and 
legend did not well accord with the idea conveyed by the 
epithet. 

As regards the representations of Nemesis, by far the 
greater number deal only with Nemesis the personification. 
The monuments of actual cult are few and doubtful. Of the 
Rhamnusian statue nothing has survived save the beautiful 
fragment in the Elgin room of the British Museum, and the 
base, with some part of the relief-work, now in the Central 
Museum of Athens. It has been supposed by Dr. Furt- 
wangler* and M. Six” that a copy of the statue of Agora- 
critus survives in the representation on a Cypriote coin 

® Op. cit. 
b Numism. Chron. 1882, p. 89, Pl. 5. 
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of the fifth century B.c.*; a tall and stately female figure, 
resembling in her drapery the type of the Athena Parthenos 
of Pheidias, holding in her right hand a phiale over a thy- 
materion, and a branch in her left. The theory is attractive 
but by no means convincing; there is no trace of the crown, 
and the phiale and bough appear so frequently in repre- 
sentations of a religious act that they are not by themselves 
sufficient to prove that this figure is a direct copy of the 
Rhamnusian. Dr. Furtwangler tries to clinch the argument 
by pointing to the brooch which secures her chiton on her 
right shoulder, and in which he, like M. Six, recognizes the 
shape of a griffin. Their interpretation of this detail appears 
to be correct. But the griffin-shape really proves nothing, 
for we do not hear that this animal was associated at all with 
the Nemesis of Rhamnus, and we cannot argue that it was 
simply on the evidence of monuments of the later period. 
As an Oriental symbol the griffin could designate Aphrodite, 
and it is found also with Artemis because of her connexion 
with Apollo”. The goddess on the Aeginetan relief, drawn in 
a car by griffins and accompanied by Eros, must surely be no 
other than Aphrodite, as Dr. Furtwangler, who first named 
her Artemis Nemesis, has since recognized in his article on 
Eros in Roscher’s Lexicon’. The griffin probably came into 
vogue in the representations of Nemesis through the cult of 
Smyrna, and it was perhaps associated with the Smyrniote 
divinity through her close relationship with Aphrodite. 

We may conclude from the evidence of the coins of Smyrna 
that the mere abstract idea of right and retribution entered 
far more into the representation of the Nemeseis of Smyrna 
than into that of the Rhamnusian deity. They appear not 
so much as divinities of real flesh and blood, but as forms of 
moral allegory, bearing in their hands the staff and bridle, 
the symbols of order and control’. But we cannot say that 
these coin-representations express the ideas of the genuine 
ancient cult. 


* Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins, 10. > Vide Artemis-Monuments, p. 533. 
27, with description, p. 170; Head, ¢ P. 1352. 
Hist. Num. p. 625, who names the 4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 519. 
figure Aphrodite. 
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In the large series of monuments of the legend and cult of 
Nemesis examined by Dr. Furtwangler in the article already 
quoted, few could be supposed to have any direct connexion 
with local worship, and of these few none are with certainty 
to be interpreted as representations of Nemesis. The ques- 
tion might be raised about the terracotta in the Museum of 
Syracuse published by Kekulé*, showing an enthroned goddess 
who wears a turret-shaped crown, a diploidion, and large 
himation, a fold of which she raises above her head as a veil 
with her right hand, while her left hand rests on a swan that 
sits on the left arm of the throne. The solemnity of the 
representation suggests a monument of cult ; but, as far as we 
know, Rhamnus and Smyrna were the only sites of the actual 
cult of Nemesis, and their cult-monuments do not seem to 
have employed the swan as a symbol of the divinity. The 
bird is still more appropriate to Aphrodite, and it is her name 
that this enthroned figure suggests, with its rich flowing hair, 
matronly form, and earnest expression. 


® Terracotten von Sicilien, 2. 3. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ADRASTEIA. 


ADRASTEIA, understood in the later period as the goddess 
of inevitable fate, came to be a sort of twin-sister of Nemesis, 
and so was occasionally connected with Artemis !® », 

At Andros and Cos there was a joint worship of Adrasteia 
and Nemesis'!*?°, and we find the two connected by Anti- 
machus, the learned epic poet of the latter part of the fifth 
century, quoted by Strabo ; in the drama of the fifth century, 
in the younger Attic comedy, in passages of the Anthology 
and of Lucian, the functions of the one goddess cannot easily 
be distinguished from those of the other*; and in the later 
literature the identity is completely established. We need 
not look further than this for an explanation of the statement 
in Harpocration that Demetrius of Scepsis identified Adrasteia 
with Artemis, and for the presence of the statue of the 
former in the temple of Artemis Leto and Apollo at Cirrha, 
the divinities who brought down the due ‘nemesis’ on the 
Cirrhaeans. 

But the origin of ’Adpacreca, which can be clearly traced, 
is independent of Nemesis. There is no doubt that it was 
a cult-name and probably a local title of Cybele detached 
at an early period 1°; It was near Priapus, Cyzicus, and in 
the Troad, localities where Cybele was especially worshipped, 
that the cult of Adrasteia was established ; in a fragment of 
the Phoronis she is scarcely distinguished from Cybele, being 


® This is not the view of Posnanzky, quotes do not seem to bear out this dis- 
op. cit. pp. 75-77, who thinks that ’A&pé- tinction. The question will be further 
ore is appealed to in order to avert discussed in a later chapter on per- 
the evil consequences of speech, Nemesis _sonification of abstract ideas. 
to punish “Yfps; but the passages he 
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described as the mountain-goddess whose attendants were the 
Idaean Dactyli. Later on, men came to know her not so much 
as the great mother herself, but as a mountain-nymph, and 
in Crete as the nymph who nursed Zeus; while in Orphic 
literature her close relation with Cybele was recognized. As 
early as the Peloponnesian war the worship of Adrasteia 
had become established on the Acropolis of Athens, probably 
in some association with Cybele and Bendis, who had gained 
public recognition in Athens in the fifth century 158°, 

How then did Cybele acquire this character of a stern 
goddess of inevitable fate and justice? There is certainly but 
little essential connexion of nature between the Phrygian 
goddess of wild orgies and impure rites and the lofty and 
austere impersonation of righteous judgement, such as was the 
‘Aépacteta of Plato and the Stoics. The explanation is 
probably due merely to a misunderstanding of the name. 

Cybele *Adpdoreca meant the goddess of the city or locality 
in Phrygia that took its name from the Phrygian hero 
Adrastus*. Then when the title was detached, it came to be 
interpreted as ‘the goddess from whom one cannot run away’; 
and this meaning may have been assisted by the confusion 
between the Phrygian Adrastus and the Argive hero, whose 
legend was a picture of inevitable fate. When afterwards 
this new sense of ’A3pdcreca came into vogue, she naturally 
became connected with Nemesis, and so accidentally with 
Artemis. But the general character of the latter goddess 
in Greece was, as we have seen, scarcely touched by this 
association with these powers of retribution and righteous 
judgement. It is more important to consider her relations 
with Hekate, in order to understand the part played by 
Artemis in later Greek religion. 


® This on the whole is the view taken by Posnanzky, pp. 83, 84. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HEKATE. 


. AGREAT obscurity Hangs about the name, the origin, and 
the character of this goddess. The name at least seems to be 
Greek, and to be an epithet that may signify the ‘ far-off one,’ 
or the ‘ far-darting one,’ if we consider it as a shortened form 
of éxarnBodos; but no explanation that has been offered is 
very certain or significant *. 

As to her origin, she is usually accepted as a Hellenic 
divinity, and the question has scarcely been discussed by 
modern writers. If this view is correct», she was one whose 
worship must have been obscured in the earliest period among 
the leading Greek tribes, and have revived later. For there 
is no mention of her in the //zad and Odyssey, nor in any 
fragment of the ‘Homeric’ epic; although, had the epic poets 
of the eighth or seventh century known of her as she was 
known to the later Greek, she would probably have been 
noticed in such a passage, for instance, as Odysseus’ descent to 
Hades. Again, neither early nor late did any real mythology 


but éxdry is never found applied to 
Artemis as a common adjective. 


® The derivation from é«arnBdAos, an 
epithet of the archer-god Apollo, is not 


satisfactory — for Hekate was never 
imagined to carry bow or spear; there 
is only one statue of a very late period 
showing a quiver on her shoulders. 
Another theory is that, as earos was an 
adjective sometimes attached to Apollo, 
so é«arn might have been the feminine 
form of it and applied to Artemis, and 
subsequently, becoming personal, might 
have been detached from her and re- 
garded as the name ofa separate goddess ; 


b This is the view tacitly taken by 
Steuding in Roscher’s Lexicon (5. v. 
Hekate), by Petersen in his articles in 
the Archacologisch-epigraphische Mit- 
thetlungen aus Wien, 4 and 5, by 
Schoemann in his Opuscula Academica 
—de Hekate Hestodea, 2. pp. 215-249, 
and by Koppen, Die dreigestaltele He- 
kate. Preller and Welcker appear to 
believe in the foreign origin of the 
cult. 
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grow up about her: we find nothing but a few stories of 
little value or credit, invented sometimes to explain some of 
her obscure titles, such as “AyyeAos ; and only once does she 
play some part in a dramatic myth, namely, in the Giganto- 
machy as described by Apollodorus, as the legends of the 
later period bring all the deities into the action and Hekate 
is named among them, though she is not found in the early 
accounts of the battle. In fact, the importance and reality 
that she came to have in Greek religion may for the most 
part have come to her through her association with Demeter 
and Artemis. 

.Not only has she little legend, but there is no fixed and 
accepted genealogy for her: she was regarded by Hesiod and 
others as the daughter of the Titan Perses and Asterie!, by 
Musaeus as the daughter of Asterie and Zeus?, by Bacchylides 
as sprung from Night’, by Euripides as the daughter of Leto®; 
and in a Thessalian legend she was said to be the daughter of 
Admetus and a Pheraean woman ; also she was believed to be 
close of kin to Aeétes and Circe of Colchis. In the Hesiodic 
fragment she is emphatically called povvoyerys, having neither 
brother nor sister * ; and no clan or tribe claimed descent from 
her. Neither her temple nor her images were associated with 
a prehistoric period or legend, and the magic practices per- 
formed in the name of Hekate, and the sorcery that made her 
a form of terror, seem to us more savage or mediaeval than 
Hellenic. There was, indeed, a certain part of true Greek 
ritual that was tainted with magic, but no such atmosphere 
of evil and debased superstition gathered around any figure 
of the Hellenic religion as around Hekate. 

These various facts suggest that this personage was not 
Greek at all, but borrowed from a neighbouring people; and 
it may be that her cult invaded Greece, starting from the 
same land and following the same track as that of Dionysos. 


® Movvoyer7s, in thetwo places where it 
occurs in that passage, would make better 
sense if understood as sprung from one 
parent only—pouvoryern)s é« unrpds fovsa 
( Zheog. 448); Zeus honours her especi- 
ally, though povvoyeyns, which might 


mean though no one knows who was her 
father. Thissense of the word is found in 
the later Orphic literature, being applied 
to Athene, as sprung from Zeus alone, in 
Hymn 32. 1; but in early Greek the 
word could hardly bear this meaning. 
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At first sight such a theory may seem to be contradicted 
by the evidence that we have of the very wide prevalence of 
the worship of Hekate throughout the Greek world; we find 
it in the central northern and southern islands of the Aegean, 
on the coast and in the interior of Asia Minor, in Italy and 
Sicily ; but this of course proves nothing, as the same is true 
of the late worships of Mithras and Isis, which, like the 
worship of Hekate, spread far beyond the limits of the ancient 
classical world*. What is more important is that she was 
less frequently found in the more secluded parts of Greece, 
scarcely, for instance, at all in Arcadia, where we have only 
a doubtful allusion to her worship in a passage quoted by 
Porphyry from Theopompus !°°, and that she had nothing to 
do with the primitive cults of those divinities with whom she 
afterwards became associated. Thus she does not appear in 
the Arcadian worship of Despoina® and Demeter Erinys; nor 
had she place in Eleusinian legend, nor in the ancient 
Brauronian cult of Artemis. 

The earliest literary record, and the Thessalian and 
Aeginetan worships, give some support to the theory sug- 
gested above, that we must trace back this goddess to some 
land beyond the boundaries of Greece, lying probably to the 
north*. The earliest references to her in literature are—(a) The 
quotation in Pausanias from the xaraAoyos yuvaxéy attributed 
to Hesiod, showing that the poet connected Hekate with 
Artemis and Iphigenia*: we may regard this as an early 
Boeotian version which tries to adapt a Greek myth to a new 
cult, and to discover the new goddess, who came from the 
North and who, perhaps through Medea, had some connexions 
with the Euxine, in the local Artemis Iphigenia of Aulis and 
Tauris. (4) The well-known passage in Hesiod’s 7heogony, 
which can scarcely be the composition of the author of the 
xatddoyos yuvatxoy, and is probably an earlier account, the 
earliest in Greek literature, of Hekate!; for it connects 

* Vide Geographical Register of baseless. 

Hekate-Cults, p. 606. ¢ This view has been already taken 

>» The supposition of Képpen (Die by Voss in his Mythologische Briefe, 3. 


dreigestaltete Hekate, Vienna, 1823,p.6) 190, 194, 212. 
that Despoina was Hekate is perfectly 
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her with no figure of Greek religion at all, except Zeus; she 
has no ties at present with Artemis or any other divinity. 
These lines may be regarded as an interpolation in the 
poem, which makes no other mention of Hekate, and which 
devotes to no other divinity such an emphatic record of 
function and rank. But they are a valuable fragment of 
Boeotian poetry*: the lines show something of the zeal of 
the propagandist who wishes to obtain recognition for a new 
cult, and are of the first importance as evidence of the original 
character that Hekate possessed. The poet regards her as 
Titan-born and belonging to the older world, which may be 
a way of saying that she had no recognized place at that time 
in the Hellenic Pantheon: Zeus maintains her in her rights 
and gives her a share in Olympus and the ‘earth and the 
unvintaged sea’; she gives men aid in war, and sits by kings 
in their judgement-seat; she brings honour to the horse- 
men and to the athlete in the contest ; she gives the hunter 
or the fisher his prey, and works with Hermes to increase the 
herds of bullocks, goats, and sheep in the stall: lastly, she is 
Kovpotpogos, the foster-mother of children. 

Many of these ideas reappear in later cults, but the poet 
claims more than the Greek communities that received the 
worship of Hekate were ever willing to accord to her, and he 
probably omits certain darker traits of her original character, 
such as her association with the lower world, with magic, 
and with the cross-ways. We may notice that he nowhere 
hints at any connexion between her and the moon. 

The poem then seems to suggest that the cult was a new 
importation into Boeotia; and we should then naturally think 
of it as coming from the North. Of this there is certain other 
evidence. It has been noticed above” that there is a close con- 
nexion between the Thessalian Artemis Pheraea and Hekate, 
and the most striking illustration of this is the Thessalian 


®* The Boectian style is seen in the its tone is not unlike that of the later 
use of the picturesque epithet for the Orphic hymn, and its main idea, namely 
personal noun. Schoemann, in histrea- that Hekate is of omnipresent power, is 
‘tise de Hekate Hestodea, may berightin that which is tediously applicd to all 
rejecting the theory that the fragment the divinities of later Orphism. 
has an Orphic or mystic origin, although > P. 474. 
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story that Hekate was the daughter of Pheraea, and as 
a newly-born infant was thrown out into the cross-roads, but 
rescued and brought up by shepherds’, The Artemis of 
Iolchos, with whom the legend couples the name of Medea, is 
a goddess of magical incantations and of the arts of poisoning. 
In the narrative of Diodorus Siculus *, Medea tells Pelias that 
her tutelary goddess has come to him from Colchis ‘riding 
upon serpents’; and she names her Artemis, though this 
mode of travelling is suitable only for Hekate, of whom 
Medea is the priestess and perhaps the ‘double’». And the 
evil reputation for witchcraft which attached to the whole 
land of Thessaly can be best explained by supposing that the 
worship of Hekate, bringing its original taint with it, struck 
deep roots upon this soil. It is true that the superstitious 
terrors that were connected with the name of this divinity 
and with the practices of her votaries seem to have been felt 
more in the later ages; but supposing they were not there in 
the beginning, we cannot easily explain how they grew up; 
for they could not have naturally come from the association 
of this worship with that of Artemis or Persephone. 

A locality which was particularly noted for the honour paid 
to Hekate was Aegina’: her mysteries were in vogue in that 
island at least as early as the fifth century, and are often 
mentioned by later writers, the institution of them being 
attributed to the Thracian Orpheus. This name, and the 
prehistoric connexion between the heroic family of the 
land, the Aeacidae, and Phthia, seem to suggest once more 
that the worship travelled down from the North. Again, we 
find it in the islands of the Thracian Sea, and in Samothrace 
amalgamated with the mystic rites of the Cabiri’. And 
if Thrace had been its original home we should expect 
it to have crossed the Hellespont as naturally as it travelled 
southwards into Greece ; and in fact we find it in the Troad, 
in Paphlagonia, Galatia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia. Or 
we may of course say that it passed over to the east side of 

* 4.51 for a strategic purpose, was keeping up 


» The Thessalian lépea rijs"Evodias, the tradition of Medea; Polyaen. Strat. 
who poisoned the flesh of a mad bull 8. 42. 
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the Aegean directly from Greece, at some time when the 
affinity between Artemis and Hekate had become so recog- 
nized that any centre of the cult of Artemis was likely to 
attract the worship of the kindred goddess. We may thus 
explain its existence at Ephesus®, to account for which 
a curious story was invented telling how Artemis was in- 
hospitably received there by the wife of Ephesus, and how 
by way of punishment the goddess changed her into a dog, 
but repenting at last restored her to her human form: the 
woman then went and hanged herself for shame, but was 
raised to life again and appeared in the costume of Artemis 
and received the name of Hekate. We see why the dog 
comes into the story, and we should understand the matter of 
the hanging if Hekate were worshipped under the title of 
dtayxouern, as Artemis was. All that we know is that there 
was a statue, possibly more than one, of Hekate behind or 
near the temple of the great Ephesian goddess. 

In certain parts of Caria the worship appears to have struck 
deep root. The original name of the city of Idrias was 
Hekatesia, and the worship of Hekate Aaywiris was main- 
tained there. The name was popularly derived from the hare 
that fled to the site of the town, but in reality referred to the 
neighbouring city of Lagina, the chief centre, at least in late 
times, of Hekate-worship in Asia Minor. The cult of this latter 
city * associated the goddess so intimately with the Carian Zeus 
Panamerios, that we may suppose that she there took the 
place of the great goddess of Asia Minor and was probably 
regarded as his spouse. We hear of the annual festival ‘of 
the key,’ the xAeidos woum), alluding to the mysteries of the 
lower world; the divinities were partly served by eunuchs, 
and choirs of boys were trained under the supervision of the 
state to sing a traditional hymn of praise. The part played 
by the eunuch in the ritual reminds us of the Cybele cult, 
and some ancient mythographers appear to have associated 
the Corybantes with the service of Hekate!!! and we have 
seen that the orgiastic mystcries of Samothrace were devoted 
to her as well as to the Cabiri *. 


a Vide Geographical Register, s. v. Lagina, p. 607. 
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There seems, then, some ground for the belief expressed 
in Strabo* that Hekate belongs to that circle of Phrygian- 
Thracian cults of which the chief figure is an earth-goddess, 
and the orgiastic ritual a marked characteristic. And we 
find that Hekate comes to be related to Cybele, and 
plainly identified with the Cretan Britomartis, whose name 
itself was explained in reference to an ancient prophecy 
concerning the birth of Hekate®: in Aegina itself the worship 
and mysteries of Hekate may not have been altogether 
distinct from that of the Cretan goddess who came to the 
island at an early period. 

The theory that Thrace was her native country becomes 
the stronger as we find the undoubtedly Thracian goddess 
Bendis with many points of likeness to Hekate. The epithet 
Aldoyxos that belonged to the former is explained by Hesychius 
as describing the goddess who, like Hekate, had power in more 
than one sphere of nature; and the torch seems to have been 
the special symbol of both. The Thracian goddess—what- 
ever was her real name—whom the Greeks called Artemis 
Basileia or PovoBaros® was connected with herds and the 
fruits of the soil, and Hekate also was concerned with these, 
as we find in the Hesiodic description and in later Greek 
legend and ritual. A strong reason for believing that 
Hekate was an intruder in the Hellenic world is that the 
hound was her familiar and sacrificial animal, and that this 
sacred character belonged to him scarcely anywhere else in 
genuinely Greek religion or ritual’. For Artemis he was 


* P. 473. 

b Artemis 5! k, 

¢ Tb, 5 s, 129. 

4 Plutarch tells us that generally in 
Greek religion the hound was regarded 
as unclean, and yet that he was used in 
rites of purification in Boeotia; he is 
probably referring to the rites of Hekate, 
as Boeotia was an ancient home of her 
worship '*, A sacred character attached 
to this animal also in the worship of 
Asclepios at Epidauros; but Asclepios 
does not belong to the ancient Greek 


religion, and himself also came from the 
north of Greece, and possibly from 
Thrace. By becoming the son of 
Apollo he is adopted into Greek re- 
ligion. The goddess of child-birth to 
whom, according to Socrates, the Ar- 
gives offered a dog, 8 rhv pacrdvny 
THs Aoxeias, was called ElA:dvea, but 
may be regarded as ‘Exarn Eid ci@uca !*. 
The Spartan ephebi sacrificed a young 
hound to the war-god; whether this 
was a foreign element in the cult of 
Ares or not may be doubted. 
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a purely secular beast, useful for the hunt; she never assumes 
his shape and he is never offered toher. But we have evidence 
that he was regularly sacrificed to Hekate !*, and the goddess 
herself is clearly supposed to take his form in that Ephesian 
legend mentioned above; and in the ghostly stories such as 
those that amused Lucian, he probably often figured as her 
‘manifestation’ or her ‘sending. The dog was also the 
animal used for purification in the rites of Hekate’. It is 
true that we have no direct proof of the sacred character 
of the dog in the religion of Thrace; but in certain legends 
the metamorphosed Hecuba, ‘the dog with fiery eyes,’ was 
supposed to join the following of Hekate and to roam howling 
through the Thracian forests* ; and the statue of Hekate 
Lampadephorus at Byzantium was supposed to commemorate 
the good service of the dogs who aroused the citizens when 
Philip of Macedon attacked them by night ». 

Accepting this theory of the origin of the cult, we should 
say that Hekate was the Greek term corresponding to some 
Thracian title of this goddess, and that it obtained vogue first 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, and Aegina at a much earlier period than 
that at which the name of Bendis was received in Greece. 
From Aegina or Boeotia it may have passed to Athens, per- 
haps not earlier than the middle of the sixth century }°. She 
appears in the Homeric hymn to Demeter which is often 
attributed to the age of the Peisistratidae **. According to 
one account, which however is questionable, it was to Hekate 
that the Athenians offered sacrifice after Marathon at Agrae°, 
and it may be that her worship, like that of Pan, was for the 
first time publicly instituted in Attica after this great event, 
although we have proof of its earlier private recognition in 
a terracotta of the sixth century B.c.¢ A  fifth-century 
inscription from Eleusis possibly contains a trace of the name 
of Hekate in conjunction with Hermes and the Graces, with 
whom she was associated on the Acropolis of Athens, at least 

® Cf. Artemis °°, who was the goddess worshipped at 

> Geograph. Reg. s. v. Byzantium. Agrae and to whom the Athenians 
¢ Artemis *, The name of Hekate vowed sacrifice before Marathon. 


has been substituted by the pseudo- 4 Lekate-Monuments, p. 549. 
Plutarch for that of Artemis ’Ayporépa, 
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in the later period '>. The statue by Alcamenes that stood 
by the temple of Nike Apteros at the top of the Propylaea 
was called Hekate ‘Emmavpy:dia, or Artemis Hekate, or 
Artemis “Emmnvpyidia, and a later Attic inscription com- 
bines her with Hermes, and another mentions her torch- 
bearer in company with the priest of the Graces!°%, We 
know also that some time before the Peloponnesian war her 
images were common in Athens, placed before the doors as 
charms to avert evil*®, and she had become especially 
a woman’s goddess and identified with Artemis ?°. 

We have now to explain why it was that she was identified 
with this particular Greek goddess, or at least more closely 
related to her than to any other. The usual reason given is 
very simple: namely, that both were merely different names 
for the moon-goddess. But this view—which is not often 
challenged—rests on a misconception of the original nature 
of Artemis, and a very questionable interpretation of the 
original character of Hekate. For the two goddesses had been 
connected as early as Hesiod, as the passage quoted by 
Pausanias from the xaraAoyos yvvatx@v proves‘; but at this 
period, as has been shown, we can find no lunar element in the 
character of Artemis; on the contrary, there are reasons for 
thinking that this view of her came later into vogue through 
her association with Hekate, and therefore should not be 
regarded as the ground of that association. On the other 
hand, the belief that Hekate herself was pre-eminently and 
originally a moon-goddess approves itself only to those who do 
not pay sufficient attention to the Hesiodic fragment, and who 
apply the logical deductive method of Roscher to primitive 
forms of religion*. The theory for which reasons have been 
given above, that Hekate is one of many forms of a Thracian- 
Phrygian divinity, brings with it the belief that she would 
derive most of her functions from the earth rather than the 
moon. Her torches and her interest in child-birth are thus 
quite as well explained, and her care for the crops and the 
herds, the hunter and the fisher, much better. The hound may 


® Vide Steuding on Hekate in Ros- view as Preller, Welcker, and Petersen 
cher’s Lexicon, who takes the same (Arch. Epigr. Mitt. 4). 
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have become her familiar, not because it was regarded as the 
animal ‘who bays the moon, but because it was the natural 
follower of the goddess who haunts the wilds, and because 
in many legends the dog has an ‘uncanny’ and infernal 
character. We may thus best understand her affinity with 
Artemis, which was recognized in an early period; for the 
latter goddess drew most of her nature from the earth and 
from the life of the wilds, and most of the description in the 
Hesiodic passage would apply to Artemis as well. And apart 
from any deep essential affinity, her torches and her hounds 
and her wild nature would be enough to persuade the Greeks 
that Hekate was a sort of ‘double’ of the Hellenic goddess. 

Nevertheless it is also true that from the fifth century 
onwards we have clear proof that the imagination of poets 
and artists, and perhaps also the view of those who offered 
sacrifice to Hekate, did connect her in some way with the 
moon !3; and in this there is something of genuine and 
popular belief that cannot be ignored, and which is of more 
value than the philosophic theory that begins as early as 
the sixth century to resolve deities into elements—Hera, for 
instance, into the air. 

In the Homeric hymn to Demeter, Hekate is said to have 
been hiding in a cave when she witnessed the rape of 
Proserpine, and to have come to meet the bereaved mother 
with torches in her hands. Possibly the poet is thinking of 
her as a moon-goddess, but it is an illusion to suppose that 
only a moon-goddess could hide in a cave and could witness 
things: the infernal divinities might also be thought to be 
witnesses and to lurk underground. It is in the Attic drama 
that she first emerges plainly in her lunar character, and at 
the same time is so closely combined with Artemis that she is 
called the daughter of Leto. Euripides addresses her as 
‘Hekate, child of Leto?’; and when Aeschylus, in the frag- 
ment already quoted, speaks of the acrepwrdy dupa Antwas 
Kops, which the context shows to be the moon, he is perhaps 
thinking of Artemis Hekate, to whom he refers by name in 
the Supplices*k, The sun and the moon are clearly com- 
bined as Helios and Hekate in the fragment of Sophocles’ 
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“PeCorduor®*; and this view must have become popular, for 
sometimes the vase-painting of the fourth century plainly 
characterized Hekate as the moon-goddess*. There were 
also certain ritual-practices consecrated to Hekate when 
the moon was new or full; the ‘suppers of Hekate’ were 
offered by rich people, and little round cakes set with candles 
were placed in the cross-roads, and sacred both to her and to 
Artemis '**; but we cannot take this as certain evidence, nor 
conclude at once that a divinity was recognized as lunar 
because the phases of the moon marked the time when 
oblation was to be made; just as we must not offhand 
regard a deity to whom prayers or sacrifice were addressed at 
sunrise as a personification of the dawn. ‘The banquets of 
Hekate’ seem to have been offerings made, not to the lunar 
goddess, but rather to the mistress of spirits, in order to avert 
evil phantoms from the house. None of the household would 
touch the food *»°. It was offered on the thirtieth day, which 
was sacred to the dead. 

However, we find a genuine lunar element in Hekate recog- 
nized in popular belief and in the later public monuments: 
and some of the later scholiasts and expounders of mythology, 
who were in no better position to judge than we are, seem to 
have regarded this element as the essential and original one 
in her nature. It very probably was original, in the sense that 
she had it before she became a Greek divinity; for it is diffi- 
cult to see, on the theory of her foreign origin, how she could 
have acquired this character in Greece, where the moon- 
goddess received such slight recognition. But we need not 
say that it ever constituted the whole of her nature, unless we 
are bound to follow the method prevalent in the German inter- 
pretation of myths and to trace the manifold character and 
functions of a divinity deductively back to a single concept or 
idea. On the other theory, which might be called the theory 
of local ‘contagion’ or assimilation, an earth-goddess could 
‘catch,’ inherit, or usurp certain qualities or features of a 
moon-goddess, or vice versa. And the Hesiodic fragment 


®* The question as to the meaning of the triple-shaped Hekate of Alcamenes 
will be discussed later. 
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and other evidence allow us to believe that Hekate came 
down into Greece as an earth-goddess with the usual interest 
that such a divinity always had in vegetation and nutrition, in 
wild and human life, but possessing also a certain attraction 
for the moon, and trailing with her a very pernicious cloud of 
superstition and sorcery. That her lunar aspect became 
afterwards so prominent may be owing to the religious 
economy of the Greeks, who had earth-goddesses in plenty, 
and whose Selene, a retiring and faded divinity, may have 
seemed to want new support. 

But the Greeks themselves were much perplexed about her, 
and knew that she was other than Selene and Artemis; in 
fact, the complexity of the Hesiodic portrait corresponds in 
some measure to the later belief and cult. She became 
associated, for instance, almost as closely with Demeter and 
Persephone as with Artemis, and this by right ot her original 
character as a divinity who had power on the surface of the 
earth and underground**, The Hekate of Sophocles’ ‘ root- 
gatherers’ seems to have drawn her attributes and nature 
from the moon, the earth, and the lower world ; for the moon- 
light was her spear, and her brows were bound with oak-leaves 
and serpents. Euripides, who spoke of her as the daughter of 
Leto, called her also the elvodia Ovydrnp Anpntpos, the queen of 
the phantom-world ; and on black-figured vases she appears in 
company with Persephone, Demeter, and Hermes. It accords 
with the wider character of her presented in the Hesiodic 
poem, that, like Demeter and Ge, she was Kouporpédos 7°, and 
an ancient inscription from Selinus possibly contains the 
prayer made to her bya mother for her child. The Gauls 
found her in Galatia, and learned to pray to her for themselves 
and their crops*. Ina late Greek inscription from Cilicia she 
is regarded as one with Artemis EvaAaa, Selene, and Gaia ?', 
and in a late oracle quoted by Eusebius!* Hekate, who 
demands a statue, declares that her shape is that of Demeter, 
‘the fair goddess of fruits. We find her also allied with 
the lesser powers that had some connexion with the earth, 


* Vide Geographical Register, s. v. Galatia. 
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vegetation and the life of the woods; we find her with Pan* 
and the Corybantes and Cybele, deities who, like Hekate, 
inspired madness '*; with Priapus at Tralles!7; in Athens 
with Hermes and the Charites, who must have been regarded 
in this association as divinities of increase and growth. Also 
the maritime character of the goddess claimed for her in the 
Theogony was not altogether forgotten #4; and as we have 
such early testimony for it, we may regard it as original, and 
not derived from Artemis Ev’mAoa, nor arising necessarily 
from any view about the earth or the moon, but possibly only 
from the seafaring habits of her worshippers”. Her ghostly 
character also, which becomes very prominent in later times, 
but was probably always recognized, must have kept her 
chthonian nature clearly before men’s minds; for sorcery and 
magic belong more naturally to the lower world, at least from 
the Greek point of view, than to the Moon, who seems to have 
been considered a fairly harmless divinity in Greece, being 
occasionally a passive victim of sorcery when a Thessalian 
witch laid her foaming and sick on the grass, but not being 
herself a great sorceress. And so the mocking Lucian, when 
Mithrobarzanes is preparing to go down into hell, makes him 
dig a pit and invoke the powers from below, the Furies and 
the Poenae, ‘nightly Hekate and praiseworthy Persephone ¢.’ 
And the magician in his Phzlopseudes brings up Hekate from 
below in the form of a woman, half a furlong high, snake- 
footed and with snakes in her hair.and on her shoulders, with 
a torch in her left hand and a sword in her right; while Selene 
comes down from the sky in the shapes of a woman, an 
ox, and a dog; we may suppose the latter form to have been 
assumed out of compliment to the other goddess. 

In fact Hekate appealed to the later imagination more as an 
infernal power than as a lunar; she borrows her whip and 
cord from the Furies, and her serpents made her an image of 
fear likethe Gorgon. But though such a character was likely 


* HekateisclassedwithPanamongthe and, according to a legend preserved by 
Oeoi éxi-yeco: by Artemidorus; Onezrocr. the scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. 4. 826, 
2. 34. she was the mother of Scylla. 

® The mullet was sacred to Hekate; © Nekyomant. 9. 
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to be impressive in the ages of decay and debased religion, it 
probably influenced secret practice more than the public cult °, 
and it never, as Welcker wrongly supposes”, altogether 
obscured the early Hesiodic conception of a Hekate powerful 
on earth and sea and beneficent to men in certain parts of life. 

Many details of this conception have been already shown to 
have survived to a late period; and Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
the later Orphic literature express the same thought in formal 
or philosophic terms: she had for them something of the 
same cosmic power, though her importance is evidently slight. 
as she had for the early Boeotian poet *. 

But the high moral functions that the latter claims for her 
were never given her in Greek religion: she never ‘sat in the 
judgement-seat of kings,’ and her mysteries are not known to 
have had any moral or spiritual significance at all. Her 
association with Zeus Meilichios at Athens, of which we have 
some slight evidence’, does not prove that any of the moral 
ideas which were infused into that worship attached them- 
selves to her; the casual conjunction of the two divinities 
arose merely from the chthonian character of both. In the 
inscription that dedicates the late Capitoline statue she is 
called Mewcondynpos *, and this, which is the one moral epithet 


® There are only two titles by which 
Hekate was probably known in public 
cult as a goddess of mystery and fear "— 
d&pparros at Tarentum (Hesych. s.v:), 
an epithet of the ‘unspeakable one,’ and 
dvraia, of which the meaning is disputed. 
The passage in Hesychius (s. v. dvraia), 
which is made clear by Lobeck’s emenda- 
tion of dSa:dna for Saipova (Aglaoph. 
p. 121), interprets the word as ‘hostile,’ 
being applied to Hekate as sending 
visions of ill, and so the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum explains the 
word dytios as aitios BAGBns; but Hesy- 
chius states that Aeschylus inthe Semele 
used the word as ixéocos, and this agrees 
with the interpretation given by the 
scholiast on the //rad, 22. 113, and with 
its use in Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1141, and in 
the Orphic f/ymn, 40. 1, where it is an 


epithct of Demeter. But the former inter- 


pretation is more probably correct, the 
word éfayrns having the opposite sense, 
‘free of evil’; Plat. Phaedr.244 E. The 
epithet IIANAINA attached to a goddess 
on fourth-century coins of Terina and 
Hipponium has been regarded as a title 
of Hekate and interpreted as Nav3deivn, 
the ‘all-terrible’ (Rev. Arch. 1848, 
p- 159; cf. Millingen, Consrdérations 
sur la Numismatique de lanctenne 
Ltalie, Florence, 1841, p. 72): but the 
inscription is perfectly legible and cer- 
tain, and cannot be a miswriting for 
Tlav3eivn ; nor does the figure hold 
a whip or any other attribute of Hekate. 
Probably the name is not Greek and 
denotes a local nymph. 

» Griech. Gotterl. 1. 567. 

© Vide Zeus '***, 
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ever attached to her in cult, does not come to very much: 
it may allude to her whip and her cord, or it may designate 
the goddess who controls evil spirits. Her chthonian asso- 
Ciations may have suggested some vague belief in her as 
a goddess who punished certain kinds of guilt, and in the 
Antigone Creon’s sin against the body of Polyneikes is sup- 
posed to have incurred the wrath of Pluto and the 64 évodia; 
but we cannot further illustrate this belief, except with the 
slight instance of a late inscription from Phrygia, in which the 
disturber of a grave is threatened with the wrath of Hekate *°. 

The household purifications, called éfvOvpia*, performed 
in the name of Hekate do not seem to have had any reference 
at all to moral stain or evil*. The house was swept and 
smoked, and the pollutions were carried away in a potsherd, 
apparently to the cross-roads, and then thrown away while 
the bearer’s back was turned. If these were connected with 
the sacrifice of a dog at the cross-roads, of which we hear, 
we may regard the dog as a xd@appa, and the purifications 
as having some reference to child-birth in the house. Also, 
they may have been supposed to purge the household of 
ghosts, who were taken thus to the cross-roads, and com- 
mitted to the keeping of the infernal goddess ”. 

As there is very little morality that we can discover in her 
religion, so the occasions on which appeal might be made to 
her appear to have been few: it was good to invoke her in 
haunted places, because she could send up forms of terror 
or benign apparitions’; it was important to have her image 
at the cross-ways, probably because they were considered 
likely places for ghosts, and before the threshold of the 


* The deor8ainaw of Theophrastus 
purifies his house as an éwaywy?) rijs 
‘Exarns ™. 

> In Plato’s State (Laws 873 b) the 
body of the murderer must be thrown 
out afterexecution, unbaried, atthe cross- 
roads. Why these places were of such 
evil character is hard to say; their 
gloomy associations were no doubt en- 
hanced by the images of Hekate, the 
way-goddess that stood there; but it 


is possible that these were originally 
placed there because of the ill omen 
that attached to the cross-ways in the 
popular belief of Greece and other 
nations. 

° In the Helena of Euripides (569) 
Helen exclaims when she sees Menelaos, 
@ pwopdp’ ‘Exdrn, wéuwe paopar’ ebpevh, 
to which Menelaos replies, ob vu«ripay- 
Tov wpdroAoy 'Evodias p’ pas. 
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house, lest ghosts might enter. But in spite of the Boeotian 
poet’s assurances, the warrior in battle and the athlete and 
horseman in the race do not appear to have often invoked 
the aid of Hekate *, 

It is a question how far her association with Artemis 
affected the traditional character of either of the two 
goddesses. In certain details we may suppose there was 
mutual borrowing. The torch in the hands of Artemis is 
supposed by Petersen to have come from Hekate or Hekate 
Eileithyia®; his argument rests on the fact that Artemis is 
not designated or represented as [Tups¢dpos, or the torch-bearer, 
till a comparatively late period, the latter part of the fifth 
century, by which time her connexion with Hekate had been 
generally recognized; and the torch had been no doubt an 
aboriginal property of the latter goddess. 

A certain type of Artemis, the representation of her 
speeding along with two torches in her hands, is almost 
certainly borrowed, as we find in North Greece a similar type 
of Hekate in swift motion with her torches raised and her 
wild hounds at her side °. 

Again, the connexion of Hekate with the cross-ways was 
no doubt primitive, although it does not appear in the frag- 
ment of the 7Acogony, and probably both at the cross-ways 
and before the house her image was intended to scare away 
evil spirits; it seems likely, then, that it was only as a double 
of Hekate that Artemis was regarded as a mpoOvpata or 
évodia*, But Artemis was in her own right, like Apollo ‘Ayutevs, 
a leader of the path; and there is no reason for supposing 
that she borrowed from the other goddess such titles as 
“Hyeuory ®. And on the other hand Hekate, being often repre- 
sented hurrying along with torches, may have been considered 


« There were games in her honour at 
Stratonicea; Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, 
236. 

b Arch. Epigr. Mitt. 4. p. 142. 

© Vide Hekate-Monunents, p. 551. 

4 Hekate “>,¢, 

© Erpopaia is an epithet applied to 
Artemis (Hekate * °), and is of doubtful 


sense: if it refers to the cross-ways it 
must have come from Hekate; but it is 
not known to have been a title of the 
latter goddess: it is attached also to 
Hermes, not apparently as a deity of 
the cross-ways, but as the divinity 
whose image stood within the house 
and ‘turned back ’ the evil-doer. 
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as a leader of the ways in the Lycian worship of Hekate 
IIpoxadnyérts 234, independently of Artemis. 

The place before the gate of the temple, or city, or house 
was consecrated to Hekate*; and it is only by confusion 
that the ‘Exdresov standing before the door was called an 
Artemision 73°; for Artemis in herself had no natural associa- 
tion with such places. It was perhaps only a local accident 
that gave the latter goddess the name of [po@vpala at Eleusis® 
where she was worshipped before the great temple of the 
mysteries, as for a similar reason Athene was called Ipovala 
at Thebes and Delphi °. 

The titles which she may be supposed to have borrowed 
from Hekate are”AyyeAos **, KeAxala?®8, and perhaps Evplaza4, 
As regards the title “AyyeAos we have the curious story nar- 
rated by Sophron and mentioned in the chapter on Hera®: 
the maiden “Ayyedos, to escape her mother’s wrath, takes refuge 
in places that were polluted by child-birth or the presence 
of a corpse; she was purified by the Cabiri by the lake of 
Acheron, and was afterwards given a position in the lower 
world. This quaint legend receives some light from the 
gloss in Hesychius, from whom we learn that “AyyeAos was 
a title of Artemis in Syracuse ; and we gather from Theocritus 
that she and Hekate were sometimes identified there‘. Thus 
the story may illustrate the character of the_latter as 
a divinity of the lower world, and her connexion with child- 
birth; while the purification of “AyyeAus by the Cabiri may 
allude to the Samothracian mysteries, in which, as we have 
seen, Hekate has a part. 

But why she should be called ‘the messenger’ is doubtful: 
an imaginative Greek might have regarded the moon as 
a messenger, but there is nothing in the very eccentric 


* It may be that Antigone, in her the gates of hell. | 
appeal to Hekate, when she sees ‘all > Artemis 3°. 
the plain glittering with brazen arms,’ © In Aesch. Suppl. 449 mpoorarnpias 
is thinking of the goddess who guards ‘Aprésudos edvotaccr: the title has no 
the gate (Eur. Phoen. 110); her titles local sense. 
KaAeidovyxos, SuAaxn, Updwotus*®>, refer 4 P. 449. 
to the keeper of the gates; in the e P. 184; Schol. Theocr, 2. 12. 
Aeneid she is mentioned as standing by f Jd. 2.13, 33. 
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behaviour of Angelos which suggests the moon at all, and 
others prefer to explain the title as denoting the goddess 
who reported to Demeter the fate of her daughter. This 
is probable enough, as the Demeter-legend was so rife in 
Sicily ; perhaps also the application of the title was assisted 
by the common representation of the goddess speeding 
with a torch in each hand. If this Syracusan legend has 
been properly interpreted, we have evidence of a peculiar 
local genealogy invented for Hekate; for she is made the 
daughter of Zeus and Hera, a parentage which may perhaps 
have been suggested by her association with Eileithyia. 

The inexplicable epithet KeAxala, which was attached to 
Artemis in Attica, may have come to her from Hekate; for 
Petersen calls attention to a late statue dedicated by an 
inscription to Artemis KedAxala, and showing her triple- 
formed *. | 

On the whole, then, the proved influence of Hekate on the 
traditional public cult of Artemis does not appear very impor- 
tant ; but it was an innovation which caused the figure of the 
Greek goddess to lose its clearness of outline and her character 
to become confused and bizarre. And being now more closely 
associated with the moon and with unhellenic superstitions, 
she became more exposed to the contagion of Oriental cult. 

As regards the other question, how much Hekate may have 
borrowed of the character and functions of Artemis, little can 
be said. Though the later Orphic literature scarcely distin- 
guishes between the two divinities in regard to their titles and 
powers, the literature, cults, and monuments of the classical 
period fail to show that Hekate usurped any considerable part 
of the functions or legends or even appeared at all in the guise 
of Artemis. She does not seem to have taken to hunting or the 
bow °, and she holds aloof from Apollo; nor was her virginity 
insisted upon, nor was she received, as Artemis was, by the 
Eleusinian divinities. It is possible that the title Swre(pn, 
which she enjoyed in Phrygia***, and that of KadAlorn?3i, 
which appears to have been attached to her at Athens, were 


© Arch. Epigr. Mitth.5.p.23;4.Taf.5s the quiver(in Rome, Matz-Duhn, Antike 
> There is one statue of Hekate with  S#/dwerke, p. 617). 
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derived from the worship of her sister-goddess. And it is not 
impossible that she became interested in child-birth through 
her association with Artemis or Ejileithyia, with whom at 
Argos she probably had some relations ?** ; for such interest 
is not attributed to her in the passage in the Zheogony, and 
is only slightly and occasionally manifested. The first mention 
of it occurs in the Supplices of Aeschylus *5*, in a line which 
speaks of her as one with Artemis. Yet reasons might be 
brought in favour of the belief that Hekate was regarded 
from the beginning as a divinity of child-birth, either in 
her own original right as an earth-goddess, or because her 
torches suggested the torches of Eileithyia and were taken 
as a sign that she had the same office, or because her 
hound was really regarded by the Greeks as a symbol 
of easy delivery. For the Genetyllides, the divine mid- 
wives, who, like most alien divinities, won favour with Attic 
women, and over whose worship Aristophanes and Lucian 
made merry, were sometimes identified* with Hekate?>*: 
but if it were thought necessary to attach them to some 
higher power in the same profession, one would have expected 
that they would have been attached to Artemis, unless 
Hekate were recognized as of the same character and there- 
fore a fitter ‘proxenos’ for these questionable goddesses, 
being herself of foreign extraction. Again, in the Zroades 
of Euripides, Cassandra in her fine frenzy invokes the aid of 
Hekate for her approaching marriage *5* ; and it is hard to see 
why she should here have appealed to this divinity, unless as 
a recognized goddess of marriage. And the divine powers 
of marriage might easily be considered also powers of birth ». 

But neither as a goddess of marriage or birth or agriculture 
was Hekate of any real national importance in Greece; her 
worship was without morality, and displayed energy only in 
sorcery and imposture. It was one of the evil things that 
grew up into prominence with the decline of Hellenism. 

“ They are also confused with Aphro- before coming to the meeting the wife 
dite; vide Aphrodite ''*s. of Theogenes has to consult her é«d- 


b Like Artemis, Hekate is especially recor ™. 
a women’s goddess; in the Lyséstrate 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MONUMENTS OF THE CULT OF ARTEMIS. 


AS we can trace very primitive elements in the worship 
of Artemis, so in her earliest monuments we find the very 
ancient type of the religious emblem, the rude stock or the 
shaped stone without any human semblance. The Artemis 
of Icaria was represented by a piece of unhewn wood accord- 
ing to Arnobius®>, and Pausanias describes the emblem 
of the Artemis Patroa of Sicyon asa pillar of stone*. A cone- 
shaped stone, decorated below with metal bands and sur- 
mounted with a human head, was the form under which she 
was worshipped in her temple at Perge, which is represented 
with the idol inside on coins of the city», and we see an 
Artemis-idol of similar shape on a Neapolitan vase*®. The 
temple-statue of the Ephesian goddess of many breasts also 
preserves in the treatment of the lower limbs much of the 
aniconic form ; and it is not unlikely that the statue of Artemis 
Movoytonvn, which the legend ascribed to Daedalus! *, was 
of the same type, showing the transition from the pillar to the 
human likeness. It is an interesting fact that the most 
primitive representation of the human form which has come 
down to us from the beginnings of Greek sculpture,and which 
illustrates that transition, is an image of Artemis found in 
Delos, and now in Athens, and dedicated according to the 
inscription by Nicandra of Naxos ‘to the far-darting one, the 
lover of the bow’ (Pl. XXVIII). She wears a long chiton, from 
beneath which the toes and sandals just appear; the arms 
are held down and pressed against the sides with scarcely an 


® Zeus '38 >, > Gerhard, Akad, Abhandl. Taf. 59. 2, 3. 
© Arch. Zett. 1853, Taf. 55. 
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interval ; and the body has more of the columnar than the 
human shape, only the breasts and hips being faintly indicated. 
The face, which is much disfigured, seems worked out in very 
low relief. The hands are clenched, but there is a slight 
opening through them which suggests that she was holding 
some emblem, possibly an arrow or bow. It is clear that so 
immobile and indefinite a form as this could express but little 
of the character with which the cults invested her; the idea 
of the huntress-goddess, for instance, could scarcely be clearly 
given until the sculptor could show more movement in the 
limbs. 

The earliest monuments of the period when art had 
gained power of expression speak clearly of her close associa- 
tion with wild places and with the beasts of the wild; for 
one of the types that came very early into vogue in Greece 
and the islands was that of the winged Artemis, who holds 
in each hand a lion, having seized it by the hind paw head 
downwards. Pausanias saw her thus represented on that 
very primitive monument of Greek metal-work, the chest 
of Cypselus 18*, and we see the same form on a bronze- 
relief from Olympia* and on a ‘Melian’ amphora in 
Berlin’. The conception of Artemis as the mérvia Onpdy is 
Greek, but it is likely that this type of the winged goddess 
came from the East, probably from the cult of Anaitis. 
Some writers indeed regard it as genuinely Hellenic in its 
origin, and handed down from the Mycenaean period*; we 
find a female form somewhat similar, only without wings, 
holding water-birds by the neck or a goat by the horns, on 
gems of the ‘island’ style found in the tomb of Vaphio4, but 
it is open to question whether this type was created entirely 
apart from Oriental influences. At any rate the later form 
of this cult-figure, with its wings and with the heraldic arrange- 


* Pl. XXIX. b. Curtius, Ausgra-  alt-griechische Gottin, p. 153: in his 


bungen zu Olympia, Abbild. 3, Taf. 2, 3. 
> Roscher, p. 1751; Arch. Zett. 1854, 
Taf. 61. 
© Curtius, Stlsungsher. der Berl. 
Akad. 1887, p. 1172; Milchofer, An- 
fange, p. 86; Studniczka, Kyrene cine 


article in Roscher, p. 1753, he has 
somewhat modified this opinion. 

4 Eph. Arch. 1889, Mv. 10, nos. §, 
13, 33, 34; cf. Milchofer, Anfinge, 
p. 86. 
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ment of the lions, seems to point clearly to the East. There 
is a marked Oriental style in the representation on the Berlin 
amphora ; and a wingless goddess holding lions in this hieratic 
fashion occurs on an ivory relief in the British Museum from 
the palace in Nimrud*. And the Oriental origin of the type 
has been recently strongly maintained by MM. Radet and 
Ouvré, on the ground of a recent discovery at Dorylaeum in 
Phrygia, a stone relief showing the winged goddess holding 
a small lion by the front paws and wearing a Persian tiara on 
her head», Perhaps derived from this early type, and at all 
events inspired by the same idea, are those representations 
of Artemis, of which the recently discovered terracottas in 
Corfu are examples®*, which show her holding the stag and 
the lion, and with the hare leaping from her shoulder into her 
hand. They may be as late as the fifth century, but preserve 
the archaic form and the hieratic style. 

As the primitive cults often recognized in her a goddess 
of the lake and the stream, we might look for some allusion to 
this aspect of her in the earliest monuments. But it is difficult 
to find. We are told only of the mysterious image of the 
divinity, half-woman half-fish, that Pausanias saw at Phigaleia, 
and which was popularly regarded as a form of Artemis *. 
But there is no surviving trace of this uncouth representation ; 
and perhaps the only monument that has come down to us 
from a very early period which recognizes Artemis as a fish- 
goddess is the strange vase wrought with figures in relief, 
recently found in Boeotia (Pl. XXIX a). It belongs to the vases 
of the geometrical style, and it exhibits a type of Artemis 
closely akin to the ‘Persian’; the goddess, a stiff hieratic 
form, stands with her arms extended over two lions, two 
water-birds are symmetrically placed on each side of her 
head, and the head and shoulders of a bull are drawn under 
her right arm®. The vase-painter has thus given very manifold 


® Published by Roscher, p. 1753. on the Acropolis; Arch. Anzerg. 1893, 
b Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, Pl. 4. p. 146, Fig. 24. 
p. 139. 4 P. 428. 


© Jb. 1891, pp. 1-117. An archaic © Eph. Arch. 1892, Mv. to. 1,'p. 212. 
terracotta of similar type has been found 
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expression to the idea of the divine ‘ mistress of animals,’ and 
has added alsoa clear allusion to the ‘ lady of the lake’; for on 
the lower field of her close-fitting robe he has drawn a large 
fish. As regards the later periods, it is-only in very few monu- 
ments that this association of her with the waters is hinted at *. 

The aspect of Artemis that is far the most prevalent in 
the earliest and latest periods of Greek art is that of Artemis 
"Ayporépa, the goddess who fostered the life of the wood 
and the wild. We have traces among the monuments of 
an early cult-type of Artemis “Evdevdpos, the divinity of the 
tree, who was worshipped once at least under the actual form 
of the myrtle-tree. Ona coin of Myra we see the primitive 
figure of Artemis-Aphrodite appearing in the midst of a cleft 
trunk (Coin Pl. B 29) from which two serpents are starting, 
the symbols of the earth-goddess ; and on a coin of Perge she 
appears to be holding a fir-apple, the wild trees being those 
which are specially associated with her. On a fragment 
of a beautiful Attic vase of the transitional period, found on 
the Acropolis, she is holding a flower before her face*. Her 
character as a divinity of vegetation is sometimes shown by 
the symbol of the calathus which she wears on her head, and 
she commonly appears in the monuments of all periods as the 
goddess to whom the animal and the tree of the wood are 
equally sacred. Thus.on a coin of Flaviopolis of the time of 
Marcus Aurelius we see a very primitive form of the goddess, 
derived probably from some semi-iconic cult-statue, with the 
calathus on her head and with two stags symmetrically 
arranged by two pine-trees at each side of her’; and we may 
compare the form of Artemis ona vase published by Gerhard, 
where she stands ina rigid and hieratic pose, with her fore- 
arms held out parallel from her body, and a torch in each 
hand ; above her is a wild fig-tree, from which a sort of game- 


® On a coin of Pherae we see the find a head of Artemis, but with no 
Pheraean Artemis riding ona horse past peculiar emblem (Coin Pl. B 38). 
a lion-headed fountain from which water > Mionnet, Suppl. 5. p. 439. 
flows (Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. Alt. © Mitt. d. deutsch, Inst. Ath. 5. Taf. 
Kunst, 2,no. 173); on a fourth-century 10. 
coin of Stymphalus, where she was wor- 4 Coin Pl. B 31. 
shipped as the goddess of the lake, we 
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bag containing a hare is hung as a votive-offering*. A small 
marble representation of Artemis was found at Larnaka in 
Cyprus, and is now in the Museum of Vienna, which shows 
Artemis leaning on her own ancient idol that wears the 
calathus as the emblem of fruitfulness; a coin of the city 
of Eucarpia in Phrygia” reproduces the type exactly, and 
proves that the larger figure was holding a bow in her left 
hand over the idol, and was raising her right hand to her 
quiver behind, while at her right stands a stag looking up to 
her face (Pl. XXX. a). 

To this series of monuments belongs the Artemis-statue 
from Gabii now in Munich (Pl. XX XIII), probably a temple- 
statue or copy of one as Wieseler® supposes. The exact 
interpretation of its meaning is not easy. The goddess is 
moving rapidly forward bearing a shut quiver on her back, and 
something in her left hand, a torch more probably than a bow, 
and holding in her right hand the paws of a roe that has just 
sprung up caressingly towards her. On her head is a crown 
and a veil; her gaze is fixed upon the distance, and her 
expression is earnest but indifferent. Her long girded 
diploidion is flapping about her in the wind, yet something 
of the solemnity and precision proper to the temple-statue is 
retained in some part of the drapery as well as in the treat- 
ment of the hair. It cannot be a momentary action that is 
here represented ; she is not striking down her prey or protect- 
ing her favourite animal from any immediate peril. If we 
explain the whole work, as Wieseler would, as. showing 
Artemis returning homeward through the woods at night by 
the light of her torch, while the roe runs to her and leaps up 
to be caressed, we might still regard the representation as 
typical, and believe that the intention of the sculptor was not 
so much to render a motive of merely passing interest, as to 
express the manifold character of the earth-goddess, the 
huntress, and the protectress of animals. 

This last function of hers is most commonly expressed by 

* Antike Bildwerke, Taf. 42; Botti- © Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. 1/1. 
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> Arch. Zeit. 1880, Taf. 17. 
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the symbol of the stag standing peacefully by her side. and 
sometimes gazing up at her face; as on the coins of Perge 
(Coin Pl. B 33) and Abdera®, on those of the Syrian Laodicea 
(Coin Pl. B 32) that present us with a strange representation 
of Artemis bearing the calathus and armed with the shield, 
with two stags by her side; and on coins of Athens” that 
contain the figure of the goddess wearing. the calathus and 
holding the bow in her left hand and the patera in her right, 
with the stag looking up. We have also an archaic repre- 
sentation of Artemis on a gem in St. Petersburg’, standing 
by a laurel-tree and holding an arrow in her left, while her 
right hand rests upon an altar and a fawn gazes up at her; 
and we may regard this as a traditional motive, derived from 
temple-sculpture. 

The intimate association through ritual and sacrifice between 
Artemis and the stag or fawn has been noticed already: it is 
illustrated by such representations as the vase-painting that 
depicts her riding on a roe (P]. XXX. b), and indirectly by the 
statue in Arcadia carved by Damophon with a fawn’s skin over 
her shoulders. 

The representations that show her merely as the huntress, 
and that can be directly or indirectly connected with public 
cult, are not very frequent. The statue in her shrine at 
Epidauros was of this type, but we only know it through 
Pausanias’ record **!. The cult-type of the huntress-goddess, 
carved for her shrine at Pellene*® , is perhaps preserved on 
coins of that city4; and the same form appears inside a temple 
on the coins of Corinth®. The image of Artemis Laphria’®®, 
which was carved by the Naupactian Menaechmus and Soidas 
in the earlier part of the fifth century, presented her in the act 
of hunting; and we find the figure of the huntress-goddess on 
many coins that allude undoubtedly to the worship of Artemis 
Laphria, whose title and cult in Calydon and Patrae had 
special reference to the chase and the life of the wild-wood. 
On a coin of Patrae struck under Lucius Verus‘, we see the 


* Gardner, 7yfes, Pl. 3. 31. 4 Num. Comm. Paus. S. 12, p. 92. 
> Num. Comm. Paus. BB. § and 6. e Jb. D. 68. 
© Comple-Rendu, 1873, Pl. 3.no.9. * Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. Pl. 6. 1. 
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figure of Artemis facing, with her right hand on her hip 
holding her bow and arrow, and standing by an altar with her 
hound near her; and a similar type appears on two coins of 
Nero and Domitian, with the title of Artemis Laphria*; but 
we have a different type on an Aetolian gold coin that has on 
its obverse the figure of Aetolia seated on shields, and Artemis 
standing before her with her left leg advanced and with a bow 
in her left hand and a torch in her right >. 

It is open to question whether either of these types repro- 
duces the temple-statue of gold and ivory carved by the 
Naupactian sculptors. Both show slight traces of an archaism 
that may naturally have attached to the work of Soidas and 
Menaechmus; Professor Gardner makes out a strong case for 
the claim of the former to reproduce the temple-image, as it 
is of frequent occurrence, but, on the other hand, it is natural 
to believe that the Artemis standing by the figure of Aetolia 
should bear something of the semblance of the great national 
image of Calydon. Doubt is all the more legitimate because 
neither of them exactly conforms to Pausanias’ description of 
that statue (rd pey oyfa Onpevovcd éot). 

Many cities took the type of Artemis the huntress as their 
coin-device; she appears on a coin of Syracuse, wearing the 
short diploidion and buskins, discharging an arrow, with her 
hound running at her side (Coin Pl. B 37), and on a coin 
of the Tauric Chersonese, kneeling on a stag and transfixing 
it with a spear®. Such representations, in which she appears 
merely as the destroyer of beasts, while never very common 
in religious monuments, had more vogue than any in the later 
secular art; they are by no means adequate to the earlier 
ideas in her worship. 

Much has been said of the very interesting primitive 
thought surviving in the Brauronian ritual of Attica and the 
Callisto myth of Arcadia. But the monuments give no illus- 
tration at all of this; a votive-offering of a bear carved in 
marble, found on the Acropolis, is the only object of art 


* Num. Comm. Paus. Q. 9; see Keemnst, 2. 165. 
Gardner, 76. p. 77. © Brit. Mus. Cat. Thrace, Tauric 
> Miiller-Wiescler, Denkm. d. Alt. Chers. no. 7. 
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that alludes to the bear-goddess and the bear-dance of the 
maidens. But as regards the type of the Brauronian goddess 
we have some slight numismatic evidence; for Pausanias 
tells us that the ancient image was carried off by the 
Persians from Brauron to Susa*)%2) and was afterwards 
given by Seleucus to the men of the Syrian Laodicea. 
Now Prof. Robert* has shown weighty reasons for dis- 
believing this statement, and suggests that the story was 
invented in the time of Seleucus by the Laodiceans, who 
may have been jealous of the pretensions of the Brauronian 
image; still the story would scarcely have arisen unless the 
idols of Brauron and Laodicea were of similar type. And 
this latter city’s coins—as has been mentioned above—show 
us a strange figure of Artemis bearing an uplifted shield and 
battle-axe (Coin Pl. B 32). It is more probable, as Prof. 
Gardner argues» on the strength of Pausanias’ statement, 
that this is approximately the type of the ancient Brauron- 
image than that Beulé is right in supposing that we have that 
image reproduced on the archaic coin of Athens mentioned 
above, that shows the goddess with the patera and bow. The 
Attic image would scarcely have held the axe; but it may 
well have been armed, as we have instances elsewhere in 
Greece of an armed Artemis; and if we suppose that the 
Brauronian divinity stood armed in her temple on the Attic 
shore, we may suggest another reason besides those which 
I have mentioned in a former chapter® for the association 
of Brauron with Orestes and the Tauric Chersonese: namely, 
if the early Greek settlers spread the story of the maiden- 
goddess of the Crimea, whose image was armed like the 
Palladion 4, we can better understand why the armed Artemis 
Parthenos of Brauron should have been identified with her ; 
especially if, as we have reason to suppose, her cult-name 


® Archacologische Marchen, p. 144. > Num. Comm. Paus. pp. 57 and 139. 
He points out that the closing words of © Pp. 451, 452. 
Euripides’ Jphigenta in Tauris are 4 The idol in the arms of Iphigenia 
utterly inconsistent with Pausanias’ had at times the exact form of the Pal- 
statement; the ancient idol which Pau- ladion; vide Gerhard, Arch. Zeit. 1849, 
sanias mentions as still existing at Brau- Pl. 7. p. 70. 
ron was the aboriginal one. 
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at Brauron was Tauropolos, and the name of the Chersonese 
resembled this in sound. 

Of the original significance of the Arcadian Callisto-myth 
we have no monumental illustration whatever, and the only 
public recognition that it received from any Arcadian state, 
so far as the monuments show, was the coin-device of Orcho- 
menos; on fourth-century coins of that state we find on the 
obverse Artemis kneeling and drawing her bow, and on the 
reverse Callisto pierced and falling with the young Arcas 
behind her ®. 

It has been shown that in the Arcadian and other worships 
there were ideas alien to the virginal character of Artemis. 
But Greek art gives no expression to these: there is no artistic 
type of Artemis Aoxfa and the other kindred titles, no 
representation at all of the orgiastic and lascivious dances 
practised at times in her worship; for the ‘calathiscus,’ the 
dance of the women with baskets on their heads, which 
appears on one of the terracottas of Corfu and perhaps on 
one marble relief °*, was not of this character. 

The domesticated animals, and those of the agricultural 
community which appear to have been rarely associated with 
the goddess in cult, are also rarely connected with her in 
art. The sacrificial importance of the goat in her worship 
can scarcely be illustrated by any surviving monuments of the 
state-religion; for we cannot regard as such the silver medallion 
from Herculaneum presenting the head and shoulders of 
Artemis and two goats bounding above her shoulders 4%, 
A late coin of the Arcadian Kaphya®, where Artemis 
KvaxaAnoia*’, a title believed to refer to the goat-goddess, 
was worshipped, shows the figure of the goddess merely 
bearing two torches, and does not support that interpretation. 


® Brit, Mfus. Cat. Peloponnese, 35. 


15. 

b The Artemis figure on one of the 
very early Boeotian vases recently dis- 
covered (Zp~ph. Arch. 1892, Miv. 8, 9) 
has been interpreted by Wolters (26.) 
as if the goddess was represented in 
the pangs of travail; but the inter- 


pretation appears to me most improb- 
able. 

© Denkm. d. Alt. Kunst, 2. 188. 

d Vide Roscher, p. 566: the goat on 
the coin of Aenos bending over a torch 
refers probably to Artemis; vide supra, 
P- 475. 

° Head, “ist. Num. p. 374. 
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Of Artemis Tauropolos, the ‘ bull-goddess,’ we have a few 
certain representations, chiefly on coins, The most important 
of these are the coins of Amphipolis (Coin Pl. B 34), which 
have already been briefly mentioned*; on one of these the 
figure of Tauropolos has the calathus on her head, the torch 
and spear in her hand, and the solemn hieratic pose of the 
temple-idol. The horns behind her shoulders are usually 
supposed to refer to the moon, and certainly much the same 
symbol appears in representations of Selene; if this is its 
meaning here, we must suppose that the Attic worship of 
Tauropolos, when transplanted to Amphipolis, acquired a 
certain lunar character from the neighbouring worship of 
Hekate: but the horns may equally well be regarded as 
a symbol of Tauropolos in the literal sense of the word. 
Again, we find the bull-riding goddess, holding an inflated 
veil, on a coin of Hadrianopolis” struck in the reign of 
Caracalla; and on the coins of Eretria, Phigela, and Phocaea 
the bull on the obverse is probably a symbol of this worship 
in those cities *. 

A relief from Andros is mentioned by Stuart4, with 
a representation of Artemis and a bull standing by her; and 
a figure in the British Museum, clad in chiton and mantle, 
with a bull's head carved at her feet *, must be a fragment of 
a statue of Artemis Tauropolos, standing on the bull and 
carrying a torch (Pl. XXXI. a). We may give this name 
also to the Artemis on a relief published in the Axnali 
dell’ Instituto’, representing her by the side of Dionysos in 
a chariot drawn by bulls. She seems also to have had this 
character in Ephesian worship, for we find bulls’ heads 
carved in relief on the lower part of the Ephesian idol, 
and we can thus explain the curious statement in Plutarch 
that the horns of an ox were hung in the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine®; for Strabo tells us that that temple 

® Pp. 451-2. ¢ It was found at Woodchester, and 

b Brit. Mus. Cat. Thrace, &¢., p.118. shows fairly good style of the Roman 

° Head, Hist. Num. pp. 306, 307; period. 

Mionnet, Supp/. Pl. 72. 4. . f 1881, Tav. E. 

4 Antiquities of Athens, vol. 4. ch. 6, © Quaest. Roman. 4. 
Pl. 5. 
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borrowed the type of its goddess from the Ephesian idol 
at Marseilles 1°, 

The divinities whose functions refer to the vegetative and 
animal life of the earth often become regarded also as powers 
of the lower world, and it has been noticed that Artemis 
acquired this character indirectly in the Arcadian worship 
of Despoina, into which she was brought. The statue by 
Damophon of the goddess holding two serpents, which he 
carved for this cult, has been mentioned already®* ; we find 
serpents starting from the cleft tree in which the image of 
Artemis appears on the coin of Myra described above*. 
The serpent is proper to the earth-goddess and the divinities 
of the lower world, and probably this is its meaning in these 
representations ; while in a later period it becomes the badge 
of Artemis Hekate”. 

It has been shown that the literature and cult very rarely 
indeed associated Artemis with the cultivation of the land and 
with the harvest: she was the earth-goddess of the wilds 
rather than of the tilth. The only representation, so far as 
I am aware, that gives her something of the character of 
Demeter is on a late Roman carneole, where she is figured in 
a chariot drawn by stags, and turning round and giving 
ears of corn to a peasant®. Wieseler explains this as an 
allusion to the lunar aspect of the goddess, and to the 
fertilizing effects of the nightly dew, noticing that Selene 
is called Pepéxapmos, ‘the corn-giver,’ in an Orphic hymn 4. 
As the work is of so late a period, this is possible. It 
is also possible that it expresses simply the agricultural 
character that may have belonged to her worship in 
certain localities, and which certainly attached to her cult 
in Calydon. 


* P. 523. 

> Panofka rightly regarded the cult- 
title of Artemis “AyyeAos as denoting 
a goddess of the lower world (vide 
supra, p. 517); but he ought not 
to have given this name to the 
winged goddess on a vase who holds 
a «anpuxeiov and gives a libation to 


Apollo, for this would more naturally 
be interpreted as Iris; Annali dell Inst. 
1833, pp. 173, 174, Taf. d’Agg. B. 
and C. 

© Denkm. da. Alt. Kunst, 2.171 b. 

4 Orph. Hymn, 9. §; cf. Catullus, 
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Enough has perhaps been said already to show how com- 
paratively late and scanty is the evidence for the lunar 
theory about Artemis, and how the art of the early and of 
the greatest period does not recognize her as a goddess of 
the moon. The only certain symbol of Artemis Selene is the 
crescent, and this only comes into use in the later epoch. 
It designates the moon-goddess on a coin of the Roman 
period on which Artemis of the Ephesians is represented, 
and where stars are seen in the field*; and it would be' 
safe to say that all the monuments of Graeco-Roman art 
which place the crescent on the forehead of Artemis express 
the Roman idea of the identity of the two divinities, but it 
is doubtful if any of these are derived from any cult. 

In regard to her relations with the life of the family, the 
institutions of marriage and the clan, the monuments tell us 
very little indeed. We have no sure representation of Ar- 
temis Kovpotpédos, the cherisher of children; and if she appears 
in vase-scenes in the bridal procession”, it is not necessarily 
as a goddess of wedlock who encouraged conjugal fidelity, 
but as she to whom propitiatory sacrifices must be made 
before marriage, or as the goddess who aided child-birth. 
This is probably her character in the interesting votive- 
relief from Tyndaris, dedicated to Artemis E’mpafla**, which 
has been mentioned in a former chapter, and which has been 
well interpreted by Brunn°; the goddess is clad in a short 
chiton which leaves her right breast bare, and she stands 
holding a sacrificial basket over an altar, and in her right 
hand a lowered torch with which to kindle the altar-flame; as 
Brunn remarks, the ‘priestess Artemis’ of Arcadia? might 
have been thus represented. The worshippers that approach 
her appear to be father, mother, and daughter, and the 
parents may be praying for their daughter's fruitfulness in 
marriage. 

Among the monuments that illustrate the more advanced 


* Denkm. ad. Alt. Kunst, 2. 163 b, in matronly fashion in mantle and coif; 
with inscription “Aprepus ‘Epeciow. cf. 26. 1. 42. 

> For instance on a vase published ¢ P. 463. 
tb, 2. 182, where Artemis appears at 4 For Artemis ‘Iépea at Oresthasion 
the head of the bridal procession arrayed vide Geographical Register, Arcadia. 
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and spiritual character of Artemis, those are perhaps the most 
important that associate her with Apollo. But as their 
association in cult was not original or primitive, and her 
state-worship was on the whole independent of the Apolline, 
so none of these monuments go back to a very early period. 
Of the groups of the two divinities in Greece mentioned by 
Pausanias, only two need be supposed to belong to the 
archaic period, the groups at Olympia” v and at Pyrrhichos 
in South Laconia” ¥, and not all of them belong to temple- 
worship. 

The only coins on which Apollo and Artemis are found 
together, so far as I have been able to discover, are those of 
Megara, Rhegium, Leontini, Alexandria, Germe in Mysia, 
Byzantium, Calchedon, Trajanopolis ; in this last-mentioned 
city we may certainly suppose a close community of cult, for 
the twin deities are clasping hands over an altar on which the 
sacrificial fire is burning (Coin Pl. B 39). A bronze coin of 
Megara of the period of Septimius Severus gives us a free 
reproduction, we may believe, of the group of Leto and her 
children that Praxiteles carved for the temple of Apollo in 
that city; Artemis is clad in a long chiton and is raising 
her hand to her quiver, and holds, according to Prof. 
Gardner’s interpretation *, a plectrum in her left hand. We 
have also a fairly large number of representations on vases 
and reliefs in which the brother and sister appear side by 
side, either alone or in large groups. Most of these are 
inspired merely by the poetic imagination of the artists, who 
invented pleasing and characteristic motives to express the 
idea of the union and love of brother and sister, or who dealt 
with the many myths that associated them in some action or 
event, such as the slaughter of the Niobids, of Tityos, or of 
Python. Among the most beautiful representations of Ar- 
temis are those of which instances will be given below, in 
which she is pouring a libation to her brother. In fact, 
wherever Apollo appears, an artist would be likely to put 
Artemis by his side; and only a very few of these representa- 
tions have any cult-significance. But a relief in the Villa 


® Num. Comm. Paus.1. p. 6, Pl. A. 10. 
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Albani may be mentioned that no doubt alludes to their 
common worship at Delphi. It was first published by 
Welcker, and represents Artemis holding a torch and wearing 
a bow and quiver on her back, Leto standing behind her, on 
the right Nike pouring a libation to Apollo Citharoedus, and 
the Delphic temple in the background. The style is hieratic 
and affectedly archaistic (Pl. XX XI. b). 

We have scarcely any direct monumental reference to their 
common cult at Delos and the Hyperborean offerings; a 
‘pinax’ in the Louvre on which Artemis is seen riding on 
a swan contains probably an allusion to this, for in the usual 
legend this was the bird that conveyed Apollo back from the 
northern regions in spring. The occasional association of 
Artemis with the griffin probably arose in the same way; as 
this fabulous animal of Oriental cult had been transplanted in 
Greek legend to the northern shores of the Black Sea, and 
figures as the convoy of Apollo in the representations of his 
return. And Artemis herself was sometimes depicted riding 
on the griffin, as in the painting mentioned by Strabo in her 
temple on the Alpheus *. 

We have no representations that refer clearly and definitely 
to any oracular powers exercised by Artemis through associa- 
tion with her brother; it is only possible that the coin of 
Perge already mentioned (Coin Pl. B 33), on which she 
appears in a short chiton, holding a sceptre in her left hand and 
a laurel crown ® in her right, with the fawn gazing up into her 
face, may refer to an oracle in that city; but the laurel need 
not refer to Apolline functions, but perhaps alludes to the 
city games or to the woodland character of the goddess, to 
whom all wild trees were sacred. 

As Artemis OvAia, or the goddess of health, she is asso- 
ciated with Apollo at least once, namely, on a coin of Germe 
in Mysia, on which she appears standing by him and 
Asclepios ; but this is of a very late period and illustrates 
merely an isolated local cult. 

* It does not seem quite clear from wears the laure] crown herself on the 


the coin that the crown is lanrel; but it obverse of the same coin; Head, Assé. 
is all the more probable because she <A’em. p. 584, Fig. 321. 
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Neither in the literature nor the art does Artemis appear 
prominently as the city-goddess. Her figure is indeed the 
usual or occasional coin-device of a very large number of 
cities, yet only in a very few instances can she be supposed to 
personify the city-community or its fortune. She wears the 
turret-crown as the city-goddess on coins of the Tauric 
Chersonese * after the period of Alexander, and on a late coin 
of Amphipolis we see the figure that personifies the state 
seated and holding in her hand a small statue of Artemis 
Tauropolos >. It is usual to find the turret-crown on the head 
of the Ephesian goddess. We have also on Milesian coins of 
the Roman period a temple-type of Artemis, whose worship 
was here combined with Apollo’s, wearing the modius and veil 
and holding in her hands the patera and bow, with her stag 
standing by her feet; the style points to a work of fifth-cen- 
tury sculpture®. But we cannot quote monuments of the 
autonomous period of unmixed Hellenic worship that recog- 
nize her clearly as the patron goddess of the state, as Hera 
was recognized at Argos and Samos, and Athena at Athens. 
Where we find her head on coins, we may assume with some 
probability that she was worshipped in those cities, but we 
cannot conclude that she was in any special sense the city- 
goddess 4. 

The worship of Artemis BovAata was, as has been shown, 


® Brit. Mus. Cat. Thrace, p. 3. 

b 1b. Macedon, p. 60. 

¢ Head, Hist. Num. p. 505. 

4 The following is a geographical list 
of coin-representations of Artemis, so far 
as I have been able to collect them :— 

In Sicily and Magna Graecia : Paes- 
tum, Thurii, Bruttii, Rhegium, Leon- 
tini, Larinum, Capua, Neapolis, Agri- 
gentum, Amestratus, Centuripae, ? Iaeta, 
Mamertini, Morgantia. 

In North Greece, Thrace, and Mace- 
don: Abdera, Adrianopolis, Perinthus, 
Tauric Chersonese, Marcianopolis, 
Tomi, Anchialus, Deultum, Pantalia, 
Serdica, Trajanopolis, Coela, Lysi- 
machia, Olbia, Byzantium, Thasos, 
Bizya, Amphipolis, Bottiaei, Chalcidice, 


Orthagoria, Thessalonica, Dium. 

In Thessaly and Central Greece: 
Apollonia, Demetrias, Phoenike, Pherae, 
Epirus (coins of Pyrrhus), Nicopolis, 
Zacynthus, Tanagra, Athens, Megara, 
Corinth. 

Peloponnese : Methana, Caphyae, Or- 
chomenos, Phigaleia, Alea, Phencus, 
Stymphalus, Aegira, Patrae, Pellene, 
Heraea, Aegium. 

The islands: Icaria. 

Asia Minor: Parium, Pitane, Cyzicus, 
Miletopolis, Apollonia, Germe, Perga- 
mum, Adramytteum, Perge, Amisus, 
Sinope, Phanagoria, Prusa, Creteia, 
Flaviopolis, Zeleia, Colophon, Mag- 
nesia, Phocaea, Oenoe, Miletus, Ephe- 
sus, Phigela. 
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important in Athens, but of this or of Artemis Agoraia we 
have no characteristic representation. An attempt has been 
made by Wieseler to discover the goddess of the moral law, 
Artemis Upis, on a gem® that presents her standing by a 
pillar with her feet crossed, holding a branch in her hand, 
with a roe standing by her; the attitude expresses meditation, 
but it is very hazardous to say that it is specially appropriate 
to any particular cult. 

The armed Artemis was as rare a type in the temples of 
Greece as the armed Aphrodite. It is possible, as has been 
already suggested, that the Tauropolos of Attica was armed, 
and Pausanias speaks of a bronze statue of Artemis bearing 
arms in Messene '!, whose shield fell from her arm as 
a sign of the disastrous end of the Messenian war of inde- 
pendence’. But this is not the usual representation of 
Artemis 2wreipa, the saviour in war. On the coins of Pagae 
and Megara (Coin Pl. B 35) that reproduce the type of 
Strongylion’s statue carved for the latter city '*5, we see the 
figure of the goddess in short chiton and buskins, hurrying 
along with a torch in each hand; the altar and the temple 
that appear on some of the coins of this type make it clear 
that the figure is derived from the temple-statue of Soteira, 
as Prof. Gardner has pointed out *. The torch alludes to the 
story of the night when Artemis bewildered the retreating 
Persians, and it is probably to some such type as this that the 
line in the Anthology refers— Artemis hot with speed is the 
herald of the coming war 4,’ 

A statuette in the British Museum of fourth-century style, 
dedicated to Artemis Soteira (Pl. XXXII. a), shows a very 
similar figure of the goddess clad in short chiton and fawn- 
skin, striding quickly forward. We have also the Syracusan 
coins® from 345 to 317 B.C., that commemorate the restoration 


® Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. Alt. © Mum. Comm. Paus. pp. 4, 8. 
Kunst, 2.172 4. 49. 534: “Apress l8pmovca mpo- 
b She has the lance in her hand in ayyedAds dor: KuB8orpov. 
a few vase-paintings ; Lenormant, £/. ° Brit. Mus. Cat. Sicily, p. 183, 
Céramogr. 1. Pl. 97, 100, 103; Denkm. no. 252 (Fig.); Denkm.d. Alt. Kunst. 
d@. Alt. Kunst, 1.2, 11; onarelief from 3. 163. 
Asopus, Arch. Zeit. 1882, Taf. 6. 1. 
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of the democracy and Timoleon’s successes, and bear the head 
of Artemis Soteira with the strung bow behind her or with 
the shut quiver, and with the lyre or cithar that alludes to 
the festal celebration of the triumph (Coin Pl. B 36). We 
may lastly notice here a coin of Demetrias in Thessaly, of 
the second century B.C., which contains the figure of Artemis 
seated on a galley, probably alluding to her help in naval 
warfare *. 

The monuments that in any way associate Artemis with 
the arts are very rare indeed, and the few vases on which she 
is found listening to the music of Apollo Citharoedus or 
herself playing the lyre have no proved connexion with 
any worship. Her statue in Praxiteles’ group at Megara, if it 
held the plectrum in the hand, as the Artemis on the coin 
that reproduces this group appears to do, would appropriately 
express the title of Artemis “Yyvia, but could have had no 
direct reference to the Arcadian cult. Nor is there any 
Arcadian coin that clearly expresses the idea of this worship ; 
for the head of Artemis of semi-archaic style wearing her 
hair in a net, which we see on a coin of Arcadia», and which 
Imhoof-Blumer would interpret as the head of Artemis 
‘Ypvla, has nothing characteristic about it at all. 

These, on the whole, are the chief monuments which can be 
associated directly or indirectly with the cult of Artemis, 
though theories might be advanced about the cult-significance 
of many others; and we see how far more meagre is this 
source of our information about the ritual and ideas of her 
worship than the literary evidence is: we can scarcely doubt 
that much of the thought that was embodied in her religion 
had ceased to have much meaning by the time that. art 
was developed enough to tell its own story. 


® Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, p. 34. > Denkm, Alt, Kunst, 2. 156 e. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IDEAL TYPES OF ARTEMIS. 


THE Hellenic ideal of the virgin-huntress, the goddess 
kindly to boys and maidens and to the living things of the 
wood, as it was perfected in the religious hymn and the Euri- 
pidean drama, was not fully embodied in Greek art until the 
age of Praxiteles and the great painters of Alexander's period. 
Yet the developed archaic art had done ®mething for the 
expression of the Artemis-type, and had given it movement 
and life. The fragment of an Attic vase quoted above ® shows 
a very striking representation of the divinity which we may 
date about 470 B.c. She is clad in Ionic chiton and mantle 
with a panther’s skin over her shoulders, holding in her left 
hand the bow and raising in her right hand a flower towards 
her lips. The golden-coloured drapery and the white flesh 
suggest a cult-image of chryselephantine technique, and the 
figure may be a copy of the older image in the Brauronian 
temple on the Acropolis. 

Of considerable importance also for character and style is the 
Pompeian statuette in the Museum of Naples (Pl. XXXII. b), 
representing Artemis striding forward, clad in a chiton with 
sleeves and a finely textured mantle, with a quiver at her back ; 
the fingers are restored, but the one hand must have been 
holding a bow or torch, the other holding up the skirt of her 
dress ; a diadem adorned with rosettes crowns her head, of 
which the hair has been given a golden tinge. The maidenly 
character is clearly expressed in the bright face and the 
dimpled chin. The later copyist shows his hand in the soft 


® Vide p. 523; Hirschfeld, Arch. Zest. 1873, p. 109. 
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treatment of the flesh and the rendering of the eyelids, but on 
the whole the spirit and style of genuine archaism survive in 
the work ®. 

The period of transitional art has left us one interesting 
representation of Artemis, the Actaeon-metope from the 
younger temple of Selinus, on which she stands hounding on 
the dogs against Actaeon. She wears a chiton with sleeves 
and with the upper part falling over so as to conceal the 
girdling; above her forehead is a diadem, and the hair is 
severely drawn away from the face and secured in a long plait 
behind. The features are broad and strong, of the maidenly 
type, and with the expression of sombre earnestness common 
on the faces of this period. 

When we look for the form of Artemis in the great periods 
of Greek art, we find that no statue of her is ascribed to Phei- 
dias or to any of his school, nor has any original survived that 
we can attribute directly to him or his pupils. We may 
believe that Artemis would be represented on the Parthenon 
frieze in the assembly of divinities, but we cannot discover her 
figure with any certainty there®. Nor can we quote with any 
conviction a head which has been regarded as that of Artemis, 
and once as an actual fragment of the Parthenon gable-sculp- 
ture, and shows certainly the Pheidian style*. We hear of 
an Artemis wrought for the group in the pediment of the. 
Delphic temple by Praxias the Athenian, a pupil of Calamis ; 
but we know nothing of him or his work. 


* Vide a long article by Graef in the 
Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. (Rom. Abth.), 3. 
p. 280, who compares a bronze in Berlin 
from Thresprotis, and who considers 
that the Pompeian statuette may repre- 
sent something of the style and form of 
the Artemis Laphria carved for Pagae 
by Soidas and Menaechmus, 

b It is almost hopeless to expect that 
certainty will ever be attained as regards 
the names of all the divinities on the 
frieze. As regards probabilities, it is very 
difficult to believe with Flasch and many 
recent writers that the torch-bearing 
figure of the matronly form is Artemis; 


there is reason for thinking that at the 
time of Pheidias the torch was by no 
means the common and accepted symbol 
of Artemis, as it was of Demeter and 
Persephone; and if he intended this 
figure for Artemis, we may doubt if the 
Athenian public would discover his in- 
tention; still less would they be likely 
to recognize her, as Dr. Furtwiangler 
does (Afeisterwerke, p. 431, Engl. ed.), 
in the goddess whose drapery is slipping 
from her shoulder and who is seated 
next to Aphrodite. 
° Mon. dell! Inst. Xt. 

Gazette Archéol. 1875, Pl. 1. 
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The statue in Lansdowne House (Pl. XXXIV) shows us 
a conception of the goddess that may have been prevalent 
in the Periclean age, though it is merely a Roman copy: 
the drapery, a Doric double chiton, displays something of the 
earlier Pheidian style in its arrangement of the folds, but 
the face, though it preserves to some extent the breadth of the 
fifth-century heads, shows for the most part the forms of 
the first decade of the fourth century. The expression is 
thoughtful, but net without brightness *. 

The Artemis of the Phigalean frieze, which is a work of 
provincial sculpture executed probably from Attic drawings, 
and on which she appears as her brother's charioteer, is a figure 
full of life and elasticity ; she has bare arms and wears a single 
chiton that flaps about her limbs and is secured by a double 
cross-band that passes over her shoulders and round her 
breasts. But this is merely a dramatic figure in a mytho- 
logical scene. 

The solemnity of the religious sculpture of the fifth century 
is better preserved in the statue in the Villa Albani of Artemis 
holding a young calf: she is clad in a single Ionic chiton girt 
round the waist, that leaves her arms and neck bare and falls 
to the feet in austere columnar folds; the pose of the lower 
limbs reminds us of the Pheidian Parthenos >. 

Turning to the monuments of Peloponnesian art we find 
a group of Artemis Leto and Apollo, attributed to Polyclitus, 
who carved it for the temple of Artemis Orthia on the summit 
of Mount Lycone; but it is doubtful whether the elder or 
younger sculptor of this name was the author of the work, 
and we can say nothing of its character. 

The most striking Peloponnesian representation of the 
goddess is on a very beautiful Argive relief dedicated by 
Polystrata (Pl. XXXV.a). She stands in profile towards the 
right, holding a bow in her left hand and a half-sunk torch in 
her right, with her quiver at her back ; she wears nothing but 


® Vide Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, terracotta in Berlin, Artemis holding 
Lansdowne House, no. 67. torch and cup in double Doric chiton of 

> Gerhard’s Antike Bildwerke, Taf. later fifth-century style; Archacol. Anz. 
12; Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 562. Cf.the 1892, p. 103. 
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a Doric chiton that falls to her feet in severe folds, the 
girdling being concealed under the diploidion; the hair is 
pressed over the head in vertical plaits and gathered up in 
a knot behind ; the face wears a bright smile, and the features 
are most pure and maidenly, and the style of the whole work 
is strong and noble. We may ascribe the monument to the 
end of the fifth century. With this we may compare the type 
of Artemis on some red-figured vases of the perfected style ; 
for instance, on two vases, one in the Cabinet des Médailles of 
the Louvre, the other in Carlsruhe, on both of which Apollo 
is represented receiving a libation from Artemis: the drawing 
of the figures on both is very beautiful, and the expression of 
the faces is solemn and profound. 

The fourth century is of more importance for this chapter of 
Greek religious art, and nearly all its most famous sculptors 
dealt with this theme. We have record of the Artemis Soteira 
of Strongylion, whose figure we see on the coins of Megara 
moving swiftly along in Amazonian attire* with a torch in 
each hand (Coin Pl. B 35), of the Artemis Soteira carved by 
Cephissodotus for Megalopolis #4», and of the Artemis EvxAca 
that Scopas wrought for Thebes. As an instance of the type 
prevalent in the earlier half of the fourth century, we may 
note the head of Artemis on the coins of Stymphalus (Coin 
Pl. B 38); the countenance has something of the breadth and 
fullness of the older style of religious sculpture, the cheek is 
broad and the chin large; the delicate fineness of the maidenly 
type presented on the Syracusan coins mentioned below is not 
yet attained. 

The statues of Artemis by Praxiteles were of even greater 


« The Amazonian attire of the god- 
dess, in short chiton and buskins, goes 
back to the middle of the fifth century : 
we find her thus on the rude Laconian 
relief which is earlier than 450 B.C. 
(Arch. Zett. 1832, Pl. 6), and on coins 
of Patrae that probably reproduce the 
type of the statue carved by Menaech- 
mus and Soidas of Naupactus. But 
before the fourth century she usually 
wears the long Ionic or Doric chiton 


with an upper fold falling over, and this 
austerer style is preserved in some of 
the later monuments. From the fourth 
century onwards, the light drapery of 
the huntress, the short chiton with the 
mantle rolled round the breast, becomes 
her usual costume. Cf. Claud. ae Raft. 
Proserp. 3. 33:— 

‘Crispatur gemino vestis Gortynia cinctu 

Poplite fusa tenus.’ 


Prate XXXV 
a 
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importance. we may believe, than those just mentioned. 
The charm co! the maiden goddess and of the woodiand 
secluded life that she impersonated would seem to have had 
Special tascination for him; she must have appeared among 
the twelve cCivinities that he carved for the temple of 
Artemis Soteira in Megara *. and that city possessed another 
group by his hand of Leto Apollo and his sister*-'. We 
hear of a group of the same divinities wrought by him for 
Mantinea *‘*, of his statue of Artemis Brauronia on the Acro- 
polis of Athens", and of the temple-image of the goddess at 
<nticyra by him. or more probably by his sons‘. We have 
only the badly preserved coins of Anticyra and Megara @ that 
may show us something of the motive and costume of the 
Praxitelean statues in those cities, but of their style and 
expression we know nothing. Yet we may believe that it was 
this sculptor, more than any other, who defined the ideal 


® Pans. I. 40. 3. 

> Prof. Kekulé “74. itt. 5 256) 
and Prof. Robert -iretacol. Varctsn, 
F- Is5 believe that the Braurorian 
image was the work of the eider Praxi- 
teles; yet the inscriptions which Mi- 
chaelis has published |/arcéenon, p. 
305; cf. C. 7A. 2. 744-755 appear 
to support Stcdriczka’s view (Ver- 
mutuncen cur Griecheshen Kunstze- 
scaichte, 18) that the Praxitelean statue, 
which was evidently placed by the side 
ofan older one, was erected in 346-345 
B.c. The inscriptions, with their con- 
fusing descriptions of two different 
statues, do not seem to me to bear 
out Prof. Robert's conclusions, namely 
that the Praxitelean statue was of wood 
and a standing figure, and that the older 
image, dedicated perhaps soon after the 
shrine was built in the time of the 
Peisistratidae, was of stone and repre- 
sented the seated goddess. A seated 
Artemis in the archaic period, as a cult- 
figure, is, so far as I am aware, an 
unknown type; it was very rare in any 
period. It is more likely that Praxi- 
teles made the innovation than that the 


archaic sculptor should have changed 
the traditional form. We know from 
the inscriptions that one statue in the 
shrine was standing and the other seated ; 
it seems to me more probable that ru 
GyaApa ru dornecs is the same as rd 
é30s 7d cpyaior. 

¢ The text in Pausanias 10. 37. 1 
\Teading épyor raw IipafsréAovs instead 
of épyay ray IipafiréAous, which can 
scarcely be grammatically translated’ 
ought more naturally to mean a ‘work of 
the sons of Praxitcles*; for there is no 
evidence that Pausanias could use such 
a phrase for ‘a Praxitelean work.’ The 
other instance often quoted to support 
this meaning is not really parallel: épyor 
Taw Muparos Oéas padcora dfioy 4. 30, 
1\; for there the genitive depends on 
the comparative phrase that follows. 
A coin of Anticyra presents us with an 
Artemis that corresponds closely with 
the description in Pausanias, but we 
cannot judge of the style of the original 
by its help and we cannot say how far 
it reproduces the pose. 

€ Num. Comm. Paus. A. 10, Y. 17. 
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of Artemis for the Greek imagination. For Petronius, in 
praising a woman’s beauty, speaks of her small lips as such 
as those ‘which Praxiteles believed Diana to have.’ It is a 
slight phrase, but it proves that it was the Praxitelean Artemis 
that would first occur to an appreciative writer when speaking 
of the goddess; and it suggests that the form of the mouth 
was that which gave character to the whole countenance. 
Now the Hermes of Olympia, the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Munich, and the relief of the Muses at Athens show how 
much of the peculiar spiritual quality that belongs to the Praxi- 
telean countenance was derived from his treatment of the 
mouth, to which he gave that strange half-smile and expression 
of dreamy self-consciousness. But we cannot suppose that he 
would lend such expression to the face of Artemis, to whom it 
would be quite inappropriate. Anepigram of Diotimus speaks 
of her proud and spirited look*, and we find this not infre- 
quently on works that belong to fourth-century art or are 
descended from it. .But this is not the Praxitelean expression 
that hitherto we have known; and we are left without 
sufficient criteria for identifying among existing monuments 
those that may have been derived from his originals; for the 
figure on the coin of Anticyra, even if we allow that it is 
a superficial reproduction of a Praxitelean work, is of little 
use to us, for it does not agree with the figure on the coins of 
Megara in pose or drapery or treatment of the hair. 

One or two representations of Artemis may be here men- 
tioned that show much of the spirit and feeling of Praxitelean 
sculpture. The marble statuette in the Vienna Museum 
(Pl. XXX. a), of which the motive has already been described, 
is probably a work of the younger Attic school, and claims 
a high place among the monuments of the goddess for the 
beautiful rendering of the flesh and for the expression of 
character in the face. Her drapery, which preserves traces of 
colour, is a high-girt Doric diplois open at the right side, and 
a mantle which is brought in a thick narrow fold across her 
body and falls over her left arm. The face is high, the 
features maidenly and noble. The hair is carefully drawn 

* Anth. Pal. 2. p. 674, no. 158. 
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away from the forehead and temples, the eyes are long and 
rather narrow, the line of the eyebrows is straight and pure; 
the wall of the nose near the eyes is very large, as it is in the 
Hermes’ head; the upper lip is slightly curved and the lower 
lip is very full; the chip is large and the cheeks are broad. 
The eyes are -full of thought, with a distant inscrutable look 
-t.them, and the proud reserved expression accords with the 
self-centred life of the goddess. This is a figure of the 
temple-worship, but it is also the Artemis of the popular 
poetic imagination. 

To this period belongs a marble life-size figure in the 
Louvre ® of a maiden securing the ends of her mantle over her 
right shoulder in a clasp. It was found at Gabii, and may be 
regarded with some probability as a representation of the 
girl-Artemis ; for though the genre action would be suitable 
enough to a nymph or an Attic maiden arranging her dress, 
we have one undoubted figure of the young goddess with 
her hair arranged in the same fashion as we see in this”. 
The face, although the deadness of the surface shows 
the hand of the Roman copyist, preserves something of 
Praxitelean form and expression; and the romantic or genre 
treatment of a divine theme is in accordance with the 
practice of Praxiteles. If this is Artemis, it is the girl- 
goddess in solitude, absorbed in her own woodland life, and 
naively indifferent to worship. 

The coins of Syracuse which have already been mentioned, 
and of which a specimen is given on Coin Pl. B 36, struck 
not much later than the middle of the fourth century, 
present an interesting and characteristic type of the Artemis- 
head. The forms of the countenance resemble those of 
Apollo in contemporary art, but the expression is colder and 
more reserved. The arrangement of the hair is simple and 
displays the height of the forehead ; the features are broad 
and strong and of a noble type. We may believe that this 
resemblance to Apollo noted here became part of the received 
ideal of Artemis from now onwards ; for we find it as the chief 


® Denkm.d. Alt. Kunst, 2. 180. 
> Kekulé, Grrech. Thonfigur. aus Tanagra, Taf. 17. 
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feature in Claudian’s description of her, which is perhaps 
inspired by some representation of Alexandrine art: ‘ there was 
much of her brother in her face. and you might deem her cheeks 
the cheeks of Phoebus, her eyes his eyes*.’ This family like- 
ness appears strongly impressed upon the countenances of the 
twin divinitics on the cameo published by Prof. Overbeck, 
a work of the Alexandrine period®; it is recognizable in the 
Artemis of Versailles and the Apollo Belvidere. 

It may be that some work of the younger Attic school is the 
source whence the Artemis Colonna in Berlin (PI. XXXVI) 
has been derived*. The statue is a Graeco-Roman copy of 
average merit, but without much vitality. The pose and 
action are somewhat difficult to explain. She is hurrying 
forward, with both arms partly stretched out ; the right hand 
certainly held nothing, but the left was grasping something 
that must have been either a torch or a bow. The expression 
is one of proud indifference, and the eyes are fixed upon some 
distant object; we might suppose that she has just dis- 
charged an arrow and is gazing upon the distant quarry, and 
that the action of the archer still lingers, so to speak, in the 
hands, the right still holding out the bow and the left just 
drawn back after releasing the string. Her drapery is a long 
Doric diplois without girdle. The features are pure and 
maidenly, the forehead rather high, the lips thin and half open. 

We cannot say with certainty that the development and 
perfecting of the ideal of Artemis was the achievement of 
sculpture alone; for Pliny places among the masterpieces 
of Apelles4 a picture of Artemis in the midst of a group of 


* + At Triviae lenis species, et multus > Overbeck, Aunst-.Uythologie, Gem- 


in ore mentafel no. 7. 
Frater erat, Phoebique genas et lu- ¢ Wieseler Denkm. d. Alt. Kunst, 
mina Phoebi 2. 167, after a long discussion refers it 
Esse putes, sulusque dabat discri- to the younger Attic school; Frie- 
mina sexus. derichs to a Praxitelean original (Praxs- 
Brachia nuda nitent, levibus proie- /eles und die Niobe-Grupfe}. The 
cerat auris quaint arranyement of the hair, which 
Indociles errare comas, arcuque re- is twisted round the quiver and supports 
misso it. is probably an affectation of the later 


Otia nervus agit, pendent post terga  copyist. 
sapittae. —De Raft. Proserp. 2. 27. 4 Pliny, A. /. 35. 96: ‘ Peritiores 
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maidens sacrificing; and the names of other painters also 
are recorded, Nicomachus*, Timotheus®, Timarete*, who 
worked on this theme. 

From the Hellenistic period two monuments may be 
selected as typical of the later style. The Artemis of Ver- 
sailles has sometimes been wrongly regarded as intended to 
be grouped with Apollo Belvidere: the style of the features 
shows much resemblance, but the countenance of Artemis 
expresses no anger or excitement, but only earnestness ; she 
is equipped as the huntress, in short chiton with the mantle 
wrapped round her body, but she is conceived by the sculptor 
not as the capturer of the hind whose horns she is holding, 
but as its protector against some beast of prey, towards which 
she hurries while she draws the arrow from the quiver; the 
idea of the slim and strong maiden-divinity is well expressed 
in the limbs and the details of the head’. The Artemis 
of the Pergamene frieze (Pl. XXXVII.a) is a figure which 
shows some external affinity to the Versailles figure: here 
also she appears in the character of the huntress, wearing 
a short woollen chiton which leaves the shoulders bare, and 
which is bound round her waist by a scarf that is drawn across 
the breast; the features are fresh and delicate, and do not 
wholly conform to the usual Pergamene type, for the face has 
not the fullness nor the protuberance of the forehead in the 
middle above the eyes, that we usually find in the other 
faces on the frieze; the lines about the mouth remind us 
slightly of the style of Praxiteles; the hair is drawn back 
so as fully to reveal the face, and is bound up in a high 
knot behind. For vigour of movement and warm treatment 
of the surface, this frieze-figure surpasses any other repre- 


artis praeferunt omnibus eius operibus >’ Td. 36. 32. 
. .. Dianam sacrificantium choro vir- © Jd. 35. 147. 
ginum mixtam, quibus vicisse Homeri 4 There is a close parallel between 


versus videtur id ipsum describentis’ (cf. the Versailles figure and the represente 
Od.6.102; Hom. Hymn to Artemis, tion on a gem published from Mill 
1. 16: ‘Hyetrac xapievra wept xpot xio- in Miiller-Wieseler’s Denkmaler (n 
pov éxovaa éfdpxovea xopovs), The text 1572), only that here the figure- 
of Pliny is doubtful, but its difficulties Artemis has still more of the Amazonia. 
cannot be here discussed. character, the right breast being ex... 
* Pliny, V. H. 35. 108. posed. 
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sentation of the goddess that has come down to us from the 
Hellenistic age. 

In the later period many of the earlier types may have often 
been successfully reproduced. A striking example is the 
statue in Dresden (Pl. XXXV. b) of the Graeco-Roman age, 
but derived perhaps from some original of the earlier Attic 
period *, representing the goddess in long Doric double chiton 
that falls in austere folds down to the feet ; there is no girdle 
visible, but the quiver-band presses the light raiment over 
the breast. The arms and hands are antique, with the excep- 
tion of the finger-tips, and it is clear that she was holding the 
bow in a peaceful way against her left side, and her right 
hand was raised to the quiver. But as the whole pose of 
upper and lower limbs is most tranquil, we must believe that 
this hand is lifted not to draw an arrow but to close the 
quiver, and this motive would agree with the mild gentleness 
that appears in the face. .In drapery and pose it shows 
something of the solemnity of temple-sculpture, and it ex- 
presses the ancient idea of the goddess who was friendly 
to the beasts of the field and to the children of men. 

The survey of the chief monuments that express the ideal 
of Artemis may close with a notice of the singular work of the 
Messenian sculptor Damiphon. We have record of three 
statues of the goddess carved by his hand, an Artemis Laphria 
at Messene!*®, an Artemis Phosphorus in the same city, 
probably belonging to a group of which Tyche, Epaminondas, 
and the City of Thebes were the other figures *®, and an 
Artemis in the temple of Despoina at Lycosura, standing near 
the two divinities of the temple, Demeter and Despoina, bear- 
ing a doe-skin on her shoulders, a quiver on her back, in one 
hand a torch, and two serpents in the other®>*, Until recently 
all writers were agreed in reckoning Damophon among the 
sculptors of the middle of the fourth century; and in the 
absence of direct evidence this would be the natural view. 
We might suppose with Brunn that he was an artist who 
maintained the tradition of the religious sculpture of the fifth 
century ; and as his chief works were in Messenia and Arcadia, 


* Dr. Furtwangler, in Aeisterwerke, p. 324, maintains its Praxitelean origin. 
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and as the group for which he carved the Artemis Phosphorus 
commemorated the glory of Thebes and Epaminondas, it might 
be concluded positively that he flourished about the time of 
the building of Megalopolis and the restoration of Messene. 
But in 1889 the shrine at Lycosura was discovered, together 
with much of the sculpture by Damophon, and one is now 
compelled to assign him to a later date. For Dr. Dérpfeld®, 
whose authority on architectural questions is very weighty, 
maintains that the excavated temple shows the bad work- 
manship of the later period, and that the temple was built and 
the sculpture carved of the same material and at the same 
time. He determines that the building cannot be earlier than 
the second, and may be as late as the first century B.C. 

If the temple is to be assigned to the second century, it is 
quite possible to reconcile the style of the sculpture with the 
acceptance of that date. The heads of Demeter, Artemis, and 
Anytos display neither the forms nor the purity of fourth- 
century sculpture. But, on the other hand, few who have 
seen and carefully studied the originals could believe with 
Prof. Overbeck” that they are as late as Hadrian's period. 
For no work of this later age of Graeco-Roman art displays 
such warm treatment of the surface, such soft modulation of 
the flesh, or such exuberant life as these fragments of Damo- 
phon’s works. The monuments which they vividly recall are 
those of the second Pergamene period ; the sculpture of the 
altar-frieze displays the same warmth and the same exuber- 
ance in handling and working out the forms. And the type 
of Damophon’s heads agrees in many essentials with the 
Pergamene type*®. The height of the skull is greater than 
the depth ; there is little or no marking of the bone-structure, 
but the chief emphasis is on the flesh; the breadth between 
the eyes and the depth of the eye-sockets is very great. 
These are Pergamene traits; but what chiefly reminds us of 
the Pergamene style in the heads of Demeter and Artemis 1s 


® Athen. Mittheil. 1890 and 1893. the originals. 

b Gesch. d. Griech. Plast. (4th ed.), © Vide my analysis of the Perga- 
vol. 2. p. 488: his account of the heads mene head in Hellenic Journal, 1890, 
seems to imply that he has not seen pp. 183. 
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the treatment of the mouth and the full lips, which as it were 
pout forward, and the strange convex shape of Demeter’s 
eyeball ; this last detail of form the Pergamene school 
inherited from Scopas. We may also note the close affinity 
between the head of Anytos and some of the giants’ heads 
on the Pergamene frieze; his beard, for example, shows 
a singular resemblance to that of the giant confronting 
Hekate. 

We may take, then, this head of Artemis (Pl. XX XVII b) 
as one of the last among the monuments of the goddess 
belonging to the Greek period. The religious severity and 
purity of the older style are gone; but the freshness and 
warmth of life still remains. In spite of its colossal size, it 
impresses us rather as the face of a healthy girl, joyous and 
eager, than as the face of a goddess. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HEKATE: REPRESENTATIONS IN ART. 


THE evidence of the monuments as to the character and 
significance of Hekate is almost as full as that of the literature. 
But it is only in the later period that they come to express 
her manifold and mystic nature. Before the fifth century 
there is little doubt that she was usually represented as of 
single form like any other divinity, and it was thus that the 
Boeotian poet imagined her, as nothing in his verses contains 
any allusion to a triple-formed goddess. The earliest known 
monument is a small terracotta found in Athens, with a dedi- 
cation to Hekate (Pl. XX XVIII. a), in writing of the style of 
the sixth century. The goddess is seated on a throne with 
a chaplet bound round her head; she is altogether without 
attributes and character, and the only value of this work, 
which is evidently of quite a general type and gets a special 
reference and name merely from the inscription4, is that it 
proves the single shape to be her earlier form, and her recog- 
nition at Athens to be earlier than the Persian invasion. 

With this single exception, the black-figured and earlier 
red-figured vases are the only monuments that show us the 
figure of Hekate in the archaic and transitional periods? ; 
and on these, as well as on the vases of the later time, her 
form is single, and her usual attribute is the double torch. 
Also, so far as we can define the significance that she has 


® As Frankel (Arch. Zeit. 1882, 
p. 268) points out, it is not distinguish- 
able in form from the seated Athena 
found in Athens, 

b The goddess on the Aeginetan 
relief in the chariot with Eros cannot 


be Hekate,as Welcker supposes, Annals, 
2, p. 7o. No Greek could have put 
that interpretation upon the figure, 
which has no attribute of Hekate, nor 
has Hekate any right to be associated 
with Eros. 
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in these early representations, we must say that there is no 
reference to her lunar character, but clear reference to her as 
a goddess of the lower world, or of the earth. 

Thus on a black-figured vase of Berlin * we see Hekate with 
torches, standing over against Cora, and between them the 
chthonian Hermes riding on a goat’; and with the same 
form and attributes she is’ present on a Nolan vase in 
a representation of the setting forth of Triptolemos with the 
gifts of corn®. The other persons present are Demeter, 
Proserpine, probably Artemis, and Hades, so that Hekate 
is here associated with the Eleusinian divinities of vegetation 
and the lower world. 

But on the evidence of this and one or two other similar 
vase-paintings we have no right, in the absence of any literary 
evidence, to assume with Steuding® that the goddess was 
ever received into the mystic cult at Eleusis: it is a common 
thing for the vase-painters to amplify their groups with 
cognate or appropriate figures without any express sanction 
of cult or legend. 

Other vase-representations in which Hekate appears clearly 
designated as a divinity of the lower world are very rare, and 
the interpretation which discovers her in these is often very 
doubtful. Thus in the various paintings of the carrying off of 
Proserpine, a figure that has often been called Hekate *® may 
be a torch-bearing Demeter. The only certain instance that 


® Pl. XXXVIII. b (Arch. Zert. 1868, 
Taf. 9). 

b We find Hekate again with Hermes 
and in company with Demeter on a vase 
of the fifth century, published in Ger- 
hard, Auserles. Vasenb. 1. 217. 

© Mon. dell! Inst. 1. Tav. 4. But 
we cannot always give the name of 
Hekate to the goddess with two torches 
in vase-representations of this myth: 
the name might suit this figure on the 
Louvre vase (Overbeck, Kunst-Mythol. 
Atlas, 15. 20), but on the vase of the 
Duc de Luynes (86. no. 13) a similar 
figure must be called Persephone or 
Demeter; in all other cases, except 
where an inscription gives the name of 


Hekate, it may as well be Artemis. 

4 Roscher, Lextcon, p. 1893. 

¢ Overbeck, Kzsnst-Mythologie, 2. 
pp. 601-608. On a vase (published 
Mon. dell’ Inst. 2. Tav. 49) that repre- 
sents Heracles capturing Cerberus, 
there is a figure which is sometimes 
called Hekate thrusting a torch into his 
face; but it may be a Fury. And the 
statement that Hekate was regarded as 
the dyyeAos or the Iris of Hell rests on 
the interpretation of a figure holding 
a torch and standing by Hades on 
a vase published in the Balletino Nap. 
vol. 3. Tav. 3: this again is very pro- 
bably a Fury. 
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may be quoted is a representation of this scene on a vase of 
the fourth century, of South Italian style, in the British 
Museum. We see a goddess with a circle of rays round her 
head and torches in her hand preceding the chariot that bears 
Hades and Proserpine. It is impossible that this figure 
should be Selene or Demeter or a Fury, or any other than 
Hekate, who here appears as a lunar and also as a nether. 
divinity, possibly also a divinity of marriage, as in the 
Troades of Euripides. 

This is atmost all that we can gather about Hekate from the 
vase-paintings of any period; there is nothing distinctive in 
her form or drapery, and even the two torches are no sure 
clue to recognize her by. We have accounts of the form of 
Hekate in painting which give us certain details that the 
vases fail to supply: according to the extract quoted by 
Eusebius from Porphyry !%8, she was represented with a white 
robe and golden sandals on one of her shapes, and bronze 
sandals on another; but probably this is a type belonging to 
a late period of art. 

Among the works of sculpture of the fifth century, the 
chief representation of Hekate was Myron’s; unfortunately 
all that we are told of this statue is that it showed the 
goddess in single form, and that it was wrought for the 
Aeginetan worship. If Myron in this work indulged his 
ruling passion for dramatic movement, then we might illus- 
trate his Hekate by the relief which Dr. Conze discovered in 
Thasos (Pl. XX XIX. a) and published, on which the goddess 
is seen sweeping along in long chiton holding two torches, 
with her wild hounds leaping at her side *. 

From Alcamenes onwards the triple form of Hekate is more 
common than the single, although this latter never entirely 
dies out. Pausanias in a well-known passage attributes to 
Alcamenes himself the invention of this new type; but 
all that we have the right to conclude from his words is that 
he was the first sculptor of eminence who carved a triple 
statue of the goddess. It is probable that the triple form 
had been seen in monuments before Alcamenes’ work was 

* Conze, Reise auf den Inseln d. thrakischen Meeres, Taf. 10. 4. 
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produced. But the question what this triplicity meant must be 
first discussed. Some of the late writers on mythology, such 
as Cornutus and Cleomedes !%i«, and some of the modern, 
such as Preller and the writer in Roscher’s Lexicon and 
Petersen, explain the three figures as symbols of the three 
phases of the moon. But very little can be said in favour of 
this, and very much against it. In the first place, the statue 
of Alcamenes represented Hekate “Emmvupyid{a, whom the 
Athenian of that period regarded as the warder of the gate 
of his Acropolis ?!°, and as associated in this particular spot 
with the Charites !°, deities of the life that blossoms and yields 
fruit. Neither in this place nor before the door of the citizen’s 
house did she appear as a lunar goddess. 

We may also ask, Why should a divinity who was sometimes 
regarded as the moon, but had many other and even more 
important connexions, be given three forms to mark the three 
phases of the moon, and why should Greek sculpture have 
been in this solitary instance guilty of a frigid astronomical 
symbolism, while Selene, who was obviously the moon and 
nothing else, was never treated in this way? With as much 
taste and propriety Helios might have been given twelve 
heads. 

If this had been actually the intention of Alcamenes, it is 
difficult to know how he could make the Athenian public 
discover it in his figure; and we too often forget to ask how 
the ordinary Greek would naturally regard a monument. It 
is fairly certain that unless Alcamenes put a crescent over the 
forehead of each of his figures they would not be all clearly 
recognized as ‘moon-phases’: he may have done this, or any- 
thing else, as we know nothing at all of the details of his 
work; but, as it is only the latest monuments that show the 
crescent at all, and these only over one of the heads, it is not 
probable that Alcamenes placed this badge over each. In the 
relief found in Aegina (Pl. XX XIX. c) we see that the one 
figure holds the torches, the second a pitcher, and the third 
a cup; and Petersen supposes that all these things alluded to 
the moon, who sheds the gracious dew on the herbs*. The 

* Arch. Epigr. Mitthetl. aus Oesterreich, 4. p. 167. 
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torch would occasionally, though not always, suggest to a Greek 
that the person bearing it was Selene. But what evidence 
have we that the pitcher and the cup allude to dew, and that 
these are the ordinary symbols of the moon-goddess? For 
the figure that bore these could only be certainly recognized 
as Selene if Selene were par excellence a cup-bearer ; but she 
is not. Therefore if Alcamenes’ figures merely carried torch, 
cup, and pitcher, his great idea that the triple shape should 
symbolize the three phases of the dewy moon would have 
been scarcely revealed to the public. 

In fact, among the many late monuments that represent the 
triple Hekate, there is none of which two of the figures do 
not carry some attribute or property that cannot designate 
Selene*. We can apply the name with certainty, then, to one 
only of such figures ”. 

A second explanation which rests also on ancient authority 
is that the triple shape has reference to the Hesiodic idea of 
a goddess whose divinity is of many elements; that the He- 
kateion is in fact a trinity of Selene, Persephone, and Artemis, 
or represents the xépn @wodépos in shapes and with attributes 
that are drawn from the moon, the lower world, and the earth. 
Such. an explanation may be supported by the analogy of 
such figures as the double-headed Zeus, Zeus TpidpOadpos, and 
perhaps the two-headed Boreas on the vase representing the 
pursuit of Oreithyia °. 


* In the description given by the 
scholiast on Theocritus 2. 12, some of 
the attributes have evidently no refer- 
ence to the moon, for instance the cala- 
thus; cf. 35*, 

> The most curious argument in favour 
of the equation of the triple Hekate to 
the three periods of the moon is ad- 
vanced by Steuding in his article in 
Roscher, p. 1890. Alcamenes, he main- 
tains, must have been thinking of the 
three phases of the moon because he 
has grouped his three figures in so 
peculiar a manner that wherever you 
stand you see a middle one en face 
which equals the full moon, and left and 
right profiles which correspond to the 


curves of the waxing and waning moon 
respectively. Perhaps it is only an 
accident that the writer has got the 
curves of the waxing and waning moon 
wrong, or has put right for left; the 
flaw in the argument is that the arrange- 
ment is not peculiar, as three figures 
cannot be placed back to back in any 
other way. Also it is asking a great 
deal to ask us to believe that the Greek, 
when gazing at his statues, was in the 
habit of comparing the human profiles 
with curves of astral bodies. 

© One of his faces is dark, the other 
light; it may be that he is thus charac- 
terized as a divinity of the upper and 
lower world. 
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The objection to this view is rather that. it is insufficient 
than incorrect. Artemis, Demeter, Hermes, Aphrodite have 
each many natures and different spheres in which they act: 
but the idea of representing any one of these as a multiplicity 
or trinity of figures never occurred to any Greek artist. 
And though Hekate may have been ordinarily recognized 
as a goddess of three worlds, having associations with Selene, 
Artemis, and Persephone, a triple shape would scarcely have 
been given her for this reason only, had not her figure for 
practical purposes already been made triple at the cross-roads. 
It is true that we have no certain proof that this had happened 
before the time of Alcamenes, but it is the only reasonable 
motive for the shape of his statue at the entrance to the 
Acropolis. All that we need suppose is that the ‘Exdrea at 
the cross-roads or before the houses had already been given 
three heads*. This would suggest to Alcamenes to enlarge 
upon this type that had been invented for practical con- 
venience only, and to group together three figures around 
a column or back to back, as well as to invest each figure 
with attributes that alluded to the complex nature of the 
divinity, so that the triplicity was no longer merely a con- 
venience: but an expression of essential character. 

After Alcamenes there was no great sculptor to whom 
a triple Hekate is attributed». Among the many representa- 
tions that have come down to us, then, we might expect 
to find some traces of the influence of his work. It is quite 
gratuitous to regard such works as the Hekate of the Capito- 


® We know there were ‘Exareca before 
the doors in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war; and both here and at the 
cross-roads there was a motive for 
tripling the heads at least, namely that 
the countenance might guard egress and 
approach from either direction, or make 
the path of the traveller lucky which- 
ever way he took. But the monuments 
fail to prove this, all the three-headed 
Hermae of Hekate being late. 

> The two statues of Hekate at Argos, 
wrought by Naukydes and Polycleitus** 
(whether the older or the younger is 


uncertain), cannot with certainty be re- 
garded as forming a group of three with 
the temple-statue of Scopas, so as to 
express the triple idea. We do not 
know when they were wrought or 
whether they stood in the same temple 
as the image by Scopas; for Pausanias’ 
words, 7a dwayrixp¥, may refer to 
statues on the other side of the road, 
and do not seem naturally to apply 
to a group, especially as they were 
of bronze while Scopas’ work was of 
marble. 
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line * or the Leyden Museum ” as copies; there is nothing in 
the style of these that has any far-off association with the age 
of Alcamenes. But the claim of the relief found in Aegina, 
and now in Konigswart in Bohemia (Pl. XXXIX. c), to 
represent something of the spirit of the original work is 
certainly greater®. The work appears to be of the fourth 
century B.C., and to possess considerable artistic merit; so 
far as can be judged from the publications of it, the faces 
have a dignity and breadth that recall the older style, the 
hair is drawn away from the cheek, and the expression is 
austere and solemn. But the archaism in the treatment of the 
drapery is not what would be expected from a pupil of Phei- 
dias, unless it were retained as a tradition of hieratic sculpture ; 
and Petersen may be right in regarding a lately found frag- 
ment of a Hekateion, which he has published in the Rdmusche 
Mittheilungen des deutschen Institutes4, as standing nearer 
to the work of Alcamenes (Pl. XXXIX.b). Unfortunately 
nothing is preserved but the three torsos, set back to back; 
from the position of the arms we can conjecture that the 
hands held such attributes as pitcher, cup, or torch. What is 
most important in the fragment is the treatment of the dra- 
pery, which shows the folds and the arrangement common in 
works of the Pheidian school, the girdle hidden, and the 
upper fold of the chiton drawn down so as to form a rich 
border across the waist. 

Among the later monuments representing the triple Hekate 
we find illustration of nearly all the religious ideas that have 
been already examined. 

Her connexion with the Charites at Athens explains those 
works on which, under the Hermae of the triple goddess, 
three maidens are represented dancing hand in hand around 
the shaft®: the maidens bear the calathus—the emblem of 
fruitfulness—on their heads, and themselves have something 
of the form of Hekate. 


* Published in Roscher, p. 1905. Alcamenes, dyaApara rpla spocexdpeva 
b Arch. Zeit. 1. Taf. 8. dAAHAos, are not altogether clear. 
¢ The grouping of the figures cannot 4 4. p. 73. 
make for or against the theory, for Pau- ¢ Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 32, 4. 
sanias’ words describing the work of 
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The same idea, her association with the fruitfulness of the 
earth, is expressed by the symbol of the apple which one or 
more figures of the triple group is often holding in her hand, 
as on the monument from Catajo in Vienna*; and by the 
fruits that are sometimes carved on the shaft of the Hekate 
column. Between the shoulders of the figures on the monu- 
ment just mentioned we see a small statue of Pan ; and some 
association of her with the Phrygian worship may explain the 
Phrygian cap which one of her figures wears in the bronze of 
the Capitoline® and another bronze of the British Museum. 

The character of Hekate KAedodxos **, the guardian of the 
gate, is shown by the key which appears in the hands of many 
of her figures; and possibly this alludes not only to the gate 
of the house and the city, but to the gate of hell, which she 
might be supposed to keep: as the keyis known to have been 
also the badge of Hades °. 

The later coins and gems and works of sculpture afford 
ample illustration of her infernal and terrifying aspect ; her 
hair is sometimes wreathed with serpents, like the Gorgon’s ; 
or the snake appears in her hand, a symbol of the same sig- 
nificance as the whip and cord which she borrows from the 
Furies; the sword or the dagger which she often holds refers 
to the goddess of retribution. 

A monument full of archaeological illustration of the bizarre 
ideas in this worship is the marble Hekateion of the Brucken- 
thal collection at Hermanstadt (Pl. XX XIX.d). The body of 
the front form is divided by parallel lines into different fields 4. 
On her shoulders are carved in low relief two figures, the one 
being Tyche holding a horn, the other perhaps Nemesis ; on 
her breast is a rising sun: on the second field women with 
children, and Hermes with caduceus, and two animals— 
probably hounds: on the third the scene may probably be 
interpreted as the initiation of a child; there is the triple 
image of Hekate on the left, and on the right a woman is 


® Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl, Taf. 32. akey at Olympia (Paus. 5. 20). 

I, 2. 4 Vide more detailed account in 
> Roscher, p. 1906. Harrison and Verrall’s Myths and Monu- 
¢ There was a statue of Plouton with ments of Ancient Athens, p. 381. 
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holding a knife over an animal that seems to be a small 
dog *. 

In the latest gems we sometimes find her lunar character 
very clearly shown, as on a gem published by Miiller®, on 
which the moon is seen looking out of a cloud above Hekate. 

This repftséntation shows a different treatment of the triple 
form: we see three head d shoulders and six hands, but 
the lower part of her body is single, and closely resembles 
that of the Ephesian Artemis. We have probably here a real 
reminiscence of this cognate cult, and as we find bulls’ heads 
wrought on the idol of Ephesus, so here on the gem we see 
bulls at the feet of Hekate. 

This type of the single body with the three heads and 
shoulders may have descended from the earlier Hermae of 
the street and the cross-ways, and it existed by the side of the 
full triple form in late times, though it was probably far less 
commonly used for temple-monuments. But where Hekate 
was represented in dramatic action, the former type was 
more likely to be used, as it could be shown in much more 
natural movement than the trinity of three complete figures. 
The most memorable instance of the single body with the 
six arms and three heads is found on the Pergamene frieze 
(Pl. XL.), where she is armed with spear, sword, shield and 
torch, and is engaged in conflict with a serpent-footed giant. 
It is interesting to see that the form of the goddess in this 
last monument of genuinely Greek sculpture is free from the 
terrifying traits and the turgid symbolism with which later 
literature and art had invested her. The deity of the nether 
world is marked by the protruding forehead, the forward fall 
of the hair, the earnest and fixed expression, and the solemnity 
given by the shadows into which the profiles are cast ; and 
here, as in the earlier vase-paintings and in the Aeginetan 
relief, the forms and the drapery are such as are proper to 
the maidenly goddess. 


* An initiation to Hekate might be is the inscription M\VV$ TA; but the 
alluded to in a vase-painting published _ interpretation given of it there seems to 
in the Annals del Instituto, 1865, Tav. me very doubtful. 
d’Agg. F (p. 95), representing two b Denkm., d. alt. Kunst, 2. 888. 
youths seated before a table, above which 
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Artemis of the water. 


1 Artemis Acusares at Limnae on the borders of Messenia and Laconia: 
Paus. 4. 4, 2 €orew emi rais Spas ris Mecanvias iepoy ’Apréwdos xadouperns 
Acpydridos, peretyov 3€ avrov povos Awptéwr of re Meconyor xai ol Aaxedatpdmor. 
Strabo, 362 rd & ey Aipwas ris "Aprepsdos iepdy . . . €v peOopious dori rhs Te 
Aaxovxns Kat rns Meoconvias Grov Kowny cuveredovy trayiyupw «ai buciay 
Gudédrepo: . . . awd 8€ ra” Atpvey Tourer Kai Td év TH Trapry Atuyaiov eipnrat 
tas ‘Apréudos iepdv. Tac. Ann. 4. 43 Auditae de hinc Lacedaemoni- 
orum et Messeniorum legationes de iure templi Dianae Limnatidis 
quod suis a maioribus suaque in terra dicatum Lacedaemonii firmabant 
annalium memoria vatumque carminibus. Cf. inscription published 
Arch. Zett 1876, p. 130; Roehl, Jus. Grazc. Ant. 50 archaic dedica- 
tion A»ars on a brazen cymbal. Cf. 24.61. 73. Vide also Arch. 
Zetl. 1876, Tat. v. 


* Artemis Acuvata at Sicyon: Paus. 2. 7, 6 Badifovow és rHv ayopay dors 
pads "Apréeudis év de£ia Acuvaias. Auvaris in Epidaurus: Paus. 3. 23, 10 
xaTa Thy dddv Thy ex Bowwy és "Eni8avpov ayovaay 'Apréudos iepdv éotew ev TH 
’"Enidaupioy Aimvaridus. At Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 7-8 rps 8€ ayopas 
avrexpus kat’ auryy thy dcékodoy répevds cote Aprepidos Kat vads Atuvaridos. 
€xovraov b€ dn Aaxedaipova xai “Apyos Awpiéwy ideAcobar Lpevyemny ris 
Aquvaridos 76 dyadpa kata SYw oveiparos A€yovow éx Emaprns ... TO Ge 
@yaApa TO €x THs Aaxedaipovos Tov per GAXNov xpdvow Exovoiw ev Meoda... 
emedav d€ ry Atuvaridts thy €oprny dywot, tas Oeov tis tev oixer@v éx Meadas 
épxerus 7d Edavov xopifwy +d apyxaiov és rd Tépevos 7d ev TH mOAe. Near 
Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 11 lepdy "Aprépidos érixAnow Atpvaridos cat dyadpa 
€or €Bévov EvrAov' rpdmos 8é rhs épyacias 6 Alytwaios Kadovpevos tro 
“EAAnvev. Eur. Hipp. 228 Sono’ ddias “Apreus Aipvas Kat yupvaciov 
T@y imtmoxpotray. 

> Artemis SrupgnAia at Stymphelus in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 22, 7 &v 
Srupgnr@ Be xai lepov ’Apréusdés eorw dpxaiov Srupdnrias' ro b€ dyadpa 
Edavdv €ort ra moda éerixpvoov. mpos 8€ Tov vaov to cpdd@ meTornpevat 
Kat ai Sruugdnrides eiaty dpucbes. | 


* Artemis "AAgecaia at Letrini in Elis: Paus.6. 22, 8 én’ nov 8€ oixnpara 
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re €Aeérero oAlya Kai "AAdeaias ‘Aprépdos dyadpa ev vag... 2d. § 10 of 3é 
*HAcion ... ra mapa odiow *Aprémde és req» ry "EXaduig xabeornxdra és 
Aerpivous te pernyayov xai ri ’Aprepids evdpicay rq AAdeaig Spgy, xai otra 
rHy ’AAdeiaiay Oedv "EXaguaiay dva ypovov éfevixnoey dvopagOnvar, Paus. 5. 
14, 6, at Olympia, ’AAgep cat ’Apréuide Ovovow én évds Bopov. Cf. 
Schol. Pind. O/. 5. 8. Strabo, 343 mpds 8€ ry éxBodg (rov ’AAgeov) rd 
mys "Addesovias "Apréepsdos f “AAhecovons Gros eori... raury 8é rij Beg Kat ev 
"Odupmig car’ Eros cuvredciras manyyupis, xabdrep xai t7 "EXadig xai ri Aadvia 
... €v 8€ TH THs ‘Adewrias iep@ ypapal KAredyOous re kai 'Apryovros, avdpar 
KopwwOiev, ruv pév Tpoias GAworts nat ’AOnvas yovai, rou 8 “Apreuis avadepo- 
Héon emi ypunds, opddpa evddnenor. Pind. em. 1. 1-6 “Aprvevpa ceprdy 
*Adqeod xdeway Supaxocaay OdAos ’Oprvyia, 8éuvinv ’Apréyidos, Addov Kacry- 
va, In Ortygia: Schol. Pind. Py/h. 2. 12 dev ’Adeiwas ‘Aprépsdos 
éxet haciv elvar lepdv.. . i8puras yap dyaAdpa "Aprépdos emi ry ’ApeOuvon. 
Pind. Pyth. 2. 12 ‘Oprvyiav ... worapias eos "Aprépidos. Diod. Sic. 5. 
3 ry 8 “Apremew riy év rais Suypaxoveats vacov AaBeiv apd Tow Oeay THY an’ 
éxeis . . . ‘Optuyiav dvopacbeicay, Athen. p. 346 b oi8a 8€ xal ray ev rH 
Modridts ypadny dvaxepévny ev rep ris 'Addeawoas Apréepidos lepe. 


® Artemis ‘EA¢eia: Strabo, 350 “EAos & of pév mepi row ’AAGedy xopuy 
Twa haow ... ol 8¢ mepi rd “AXcptoy Edos, ov +d Tis ‘EXeias "Aprépsdos lepdy 
tis twd rois "Apkdow* éxeivar yap ecxov THy lepwovmy. Cf. Hesych. s. v 
“Aprepts ev Meconvy. 


* Artemis ‘Arayxopuevn: Paus, 8. 23, 6, near Kaphyae, Kordvdéa xwpiov, 
kat "Apréyidos GAcos’ Kai vads ori évraida xadoupéens KovdvAedriBos 7d 
apxaiov’ perovopacbnva: 8e én’ airia rnv Oedvy act rosavTy. madia wept Td 
lepov maifovra ... éméruxe xad@die, 8noavra 8€ 1d xadqdioy Tov aydAparos 
wept Tov Tpdxndov eméAeyev ws anayyaro 7H “Aprepes .. . Kadvuets b€. . . THY 
év rais KovdvAdas bedv . . . xadovow ‘Amayxopevny €€ éxeivov. Cf. Clem. 
Protrept. 32 P“Aprepw 8€ “Apxddes Amayyoperny xadoupémy mpootperovras, 
&s pyot KaAXipayos ev Airioss. 


* Artemis Kapvarss at Karyae in Laconia: Paus. 3. 10, 7 1rd yap 
xwpiov "Aprépidos kai Nupdav éoriv ai Kdpvat, xal dyadpa éornxev Aprépsdos 
év imatOpm Kapvdridos* xopovs 8 évravba ai Aaxedatpoviow mapbévor Kata éros 
laract, xal émixe@pios airais nabéornxey Spxnots. Luc. mepi dpy. 10 Aaxedat- 
pévot ... mapa ToAv8evxous xat Kaoropos xapvarifew pabdvres—cpxnoews dé 
Kai rovro ei8os €v Kapvats rns Aaxwuxns &i8acxdpevov. Pollux, 4. 104 fv 
b€ rea kai Aaxovxd opynpara ... Kapvarides émt "Aprépids. Photius, s. v. 
Kapvadreia’ opti) “Apréuidos. Cf. Serv. Eel. 8. 29 templum Caryatidae 
Dianae a Lacedaemonibus consecratum. 


® Artemis Kedpeares at Orchomenos in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 13, 2 mpds 
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dé rH wddee Edavdv dorew *Apréeusdos’ Wovras 8¢ vy xéSp~ peydAy, cal rhw Oedy 
Gropndfovow amd ris KéBpou Kedpedriv, 


* Artemis Aadvaia at Hypsoi on the Laconian mountains: Paus. 3. 
24, 8 iepdv ’AckAnmov nal ’Apréusdos érixknow Aadvaias. At Olympia, 
vide ¢. 

© Artemis Avyodécpa at Sparta: Paus, 3. 16, 11 xaAovor 8¢ ovx ‘Opbiay 
pdvov, G\AG kai Avyodéopay thy adrny, Ore év Oapvp Avywy ebpeOn, weprecAnOeioa 
de ) Avyos eroinae 7d dyadpa dpbdy. 


1! Artemis @axehirss at Syracuse: Prob. Verg. Ze/. p. 3 (ed. Keil) 
Orestes . . . iuxta Syracusas somnio admonitus simulacrum Deae quod 
secum de Tauricd advexerat, templo posito consecravit, quam appel- 
lavit Facelitim, sive quod fasce lignorum tectum de Taurica simulacrum 
extulisset. 


41a At Boiae in Laconia: Paus. 3. 22, 12 1d dévdpov ere éxeiony 
aeBovor thy pupatyny cai “Aprepw dvopd{over Saretpary. 


® Artemis Neydia (?) at Teuthea in Achaea : Strabo, 342 mov rd ris 
Nepudias Apréepdos lepdy. 


18 Artemis ‘YaxevOorpégos at Cnidus: Collitz, Dralect. Inscriften. No. 
3502 ‘Aprdpers ‘YaxwOorpdépp cai Emavei, ds xai airas iepeds tndpyxe dia 
Biov. 

1@ Artemis Evpurdun near Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 41, 4 €or: ris Etpuvdpuns 
70 iepdv, dytdv Te €x madatod Kal bro TpaxUTHTOS TOU xwpiov Bvampdcodoy’ rept 
avTo cal kunaptoaot mevxaat TodAai Te Kai dAAnAats OUvEXEIS* THY pEv EVpuvduny 
6 pev Tav Piyadéwy Srpos émixAnow etvat meriorevxey "Aprepsdos. aos be 
aitav mapeAnpacw irouynpara apxaia Ovyatépa ‘Qxeavov huciv evar thy 
Etpuvouny ... nuépa S€ ry airy cata €ros éxagrov 1d iepdv dvotyvuovar tis 
Evpuvduns’ trav 8€ GAXov yxpdvov ob odiow avoryyuvar xabearnkev. TnvixavTa 
8€ cat Ovoias Snpooia re nai idrar Ovovew .. . Tov Pryadéwv 5€ Feovea ws 
xpvaai te Td Edavoy auvdeovorw dAvoets Kat elev yuvakds Ta Aypt T@v yAouTar, 
tO amd Tovrov 8€ dorw lydvs. Cf. Athenae. p. 325 “Hynoavdpos 8 6 
Addis rpiyAny mapapepec Oat (pyoe) ev rois dprepiciors. 

%* ? Artemis Nnooodos: Ap. Rhod. 1. 569 roto 8€ poppifav evOnpon 
HeArev dowd; Oidypoto ndis vnocadov eitrarépetay “Aprepiy, ft) Keivas oKomias 


Gos apgierecney ‘Puopévn cat yaiay “lodxida, 
© Artemis Evropia: Hesych. s.v."Apreuis €v ‘Pédq. 
% Artemis ’ExBarnpia: Hesych. s.v. "ExBarnpias’ “Aprepis ev Sidve, 


#8 Artemis Aiywaia at Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 2 Ged 8€ iepa Hovedaves 
€orw ‘Immoxovpiou cat "Aprewidos Alywaias. Cf. Paus. 1. 38, 6 "EXevorwins 
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... fore... Iponvaaias ’Aprépsdos nal Nocedaevos rarpés. Cf. Artemis 
Eipinna “* and**, At Calauria worship of Artemis (?) connected with 
Poseidon: Rang. Ant. Hell. 821 b. 


Titles of the goddess of the wilds. 


%® Artemis Aadpia® at Patrae: Paus. 7. 18, 8 Darpeios 3¢ ev dxpg ri 
wédex Aadpias iepdv dorw Apréusdos’ fevixdv pév r7 Oe@ 1d Svopa, eonypévow de 
érépwbey cai rd dyakpa. Kadvdavos cai AlrwAlas rs ZAAns tard Abyovorov rod 
Saaréws épnpwbeions, ovrw rd dyadwa ris Aadpias of Harpeis rxov . . . Td 
yey oxnpa Tov aydAparos Onpevovad éuts, éAdavros 8¢ Kai ypuvcou renolnrat, 
Navwdxrios 38¢ Mévatxpos xal Zoidas eipydoavro ...“Ayouor 8¢ nai Addpra 
€oprny t7 ‘Aprépids ava may eros, év 7) rpdéros emtywptos bucias éotiy abrois ... 
mpora pev dn touriy peyadonpereorarny ti Aprepsds roprevouci, kal } lepwpevy 
mapOevos oxeiras reXevraia THs TounHs et eAddeow ind rd dpya eLevypevav .. . 
éaBdddovor (evras és roy Bwpdy Spubds re rovs edwdipous xai lepeia dpoiws 
Gnayra, érs 8¢ bs aypious cai éAddous re xat 8opxddas, of 8é nal AvVKwY Kal 
Gpxrov oxvpvous, of dé xai ra rédera rev Enpiey, xarariOéact 8é én Tov Bopor 
cat dévdpwr xapréy tay hudpwry, ra dé amd rovrov mip émace és ra EvAa. 

b In Messenia at Ithome: Paus. 4. 31, 7 Aapodavros 8¢ dort rovrov 
cal 7 Aadpia xadoupévn mapa Meconvins .. . Kadvdevios 9 “Apreyis, raurny 
yap Gedy padtora éaeBov, énixAnow eixe Aadpia. Meaonviwy 8€ of AaBdrres 
Navraxtoy . . . sapa KaAvdwvior @aBor. 

¢ Artemis in Cephallenia, *'¢. Cf. Heracleides, Miiller, Frag. 
Hist. Graec. 2. p. 217, frag. 17. 


d The month Ad¢pios in Phocis and Doris: Le Bas, Boeotie 920. 

e Suidas, p. 702 B, 5. v. Ba@eia® Baburdovroy elvas rny Aadpiay “Aprepu. 

* Artemis Kampogdyos: Hesych. s.v."Aprems év Saum. Cf. Hom. 
Od. 6. 104 repropévn xampoict kat dxeins eAdhorr. 

#1 Sacrifice at Syracuse : Theocr. 2. 66: 

ivf a rwiBovroro xavnddpus dupw *Avato 
dros és 'Aprepidos, ra 8) téxa moda pew GAAa 
Onpia wopmeverxe mepioradoy év 8é déawa. 

*2 Artemis Auxeia at Troezen: Paus. 2. 31, 4 mAnoiov 8¢ rov Oedrpov 
Avuketas vady "Apréudos éroincey “Immdduros. Cf. Auxoarts at Lycoa in 
Arcadia: Paus. 8. 36, 7 "Aprépidos iepdv «at dyadyd €ore xadxovr 
Avxoaridos. 

® Artemis ’EXadguaia in Elis, vide*: Pind. O/. 3. 51: 

xpvadxepwy Erahov Ondecav ... dy wore Taiyéra 

avribeio’ "Opbwaia éypavev ipav. 
*a Artemis ’EAadnSddos in Pamphylia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1883, 
VOL. II. L 
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p. 263, inscription of early Roman period from Attalia, published 
by Ramsay, iepéu 8a Biov .. . beds ’Apréysdos "EXadnBddov. 


b The month ’EdagnBodtdy in Attica and Iasos: C. . Gr. 2675 b, 
2677b: in Apollonia in the Chalcidic peninsula, Athenae. p. 334 E. 


© ’EdagnSdcta at Athens and Phocis: Athenae. p. 646 E “EAados* 
mAaxovs 6 rTois éAadnBodrioss dvardaccdpevns a orards Kal péAtros Kat 
onoapov: Et. Mag. s.v.'EdapnBodtoy’ piv ’AOnvaiwr’ ard rav ddadey 
dydpacra at ra pyri ebvovro ry eAadnBddp "Apréwid. At Hyampolis in 
Phocis: Plut. de mul. virt. 244 E éopryy éx nacay peyiorny ra ’EXagdnBdda 
péxpe viv rq "Apréuids ris viens éxeiyns év ‘Yaprddd redovow (in honour of 
a victory over the Thessalians). 


d Strabo, 215, among the Heneti, 300 ddon rd pév “Hpas "Apyeias ro 
3 "Apréudos Alradidos. mpocpvbevovas 8, as eixds, rd €v rois GAcecs rovross 
npepovaba ra Onpia nal AvKas eAdqhovs cuvayeddec Gas, 


e Near Colophon, a small island sacred to Artemis: Strabo, 643 
eis & Scavnyopevas ras eAddhous rixres. 


* Artemis ’Oprvyia (? cult-title): Soph. Zrach. 212: 

Boare trav dudoropoy 

“Aprepw 'Oprvyiay, éhapaBdrov, dpiirupoy, 

yeirovas 8¢ Nipoas. 
Tac. Ann. 3. 61 primi omnium Ephesii adiere memorantes ... esse apud 
se... lucum Ortygium, ubi Latonam partu gravidam .. . edidisse ea 
numina; deorumque monitu sacratum nemus. Cf. Strabo, 639. 
Scho]. Ap. Rhod. 1. 419 Savddixos dv rois AnAtaxois irrdpnxev Kai Nixavdpos 
év y Alrwdixav .. . &x rhs év AirwAia Oprvyias xAnOjva ray Andov ’Oprvyiav. 
Athenae. p. 392 D avd8qpos ev 8eurépm ’Arbi8os gnoiv . . . Andov thy 
ynTov Thy Ud Tv apxaiwy Kadoupévny ’Opruyiayv. Cf. ‘. 


*6 Artemis ’Ayporépa: Hom. Jj. 21. 470 mérma Onpav “Apreps 


dyporépn. 

® At Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 3 ‘Ymepnoceis d¢ ri Te mode TO Gvopa TO vi» 
perébevto and tay atyov, cat xaOdre avrayv 7 KadXiotn Kat Wyoupévn Trav Gdwv 
@ndacev, ’Aptéusidos ‘Ayporépas éroinoavro iepdv ... Aprépidds re vados kai 
dyaApa téxyns ths eb’ nudv’ ieparar b€ wapOevos, gor dv és Spav adixnra 
ydpov, 

b In Lacedaemon: Xen. Hell. 4. 2, 20 opaysagdpevos vi AaxeSatudrot 
77 Ayporépa, Sonep vopiferat, thy xipatpay, ryouvro emi Tuvs évavrious. 

c At Megara: Paus. 1. 41, 3 "AAxd@ovy rov MeAomos . . . iepdv morgoa 
rourn, Ayporépoy “Aprepw cat AmcdAd\wva "Aypaioy érovopdcarra. 
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d At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 4 ’Ayporépas wads "Apréyidos dvdénpa 
‘Aptorodnpov, 

© At Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 8 mpuraveiou 3¢ wpd pév trav Oupay Bods 
dori ’Apréusdos ’Ayporépas. 

f At Agrae in Attica: Paus, 1. 19, 6 daBaos 8¢ rdv Etoody yopiov 
“Aypat xadovpevcy ai vads dyporépas doriv "Aprépidos. évravOa “Apreyy mparov 
Onpevoa déyovow édOvicay ée Andov. Bekker’s Anecdola, p. 326. 28 xai 
’Apréwsdos wai "Aypaias aird&t rd lepdy. Schol. Arist. Ey. 657 1H "Aypo- 
répq’ v9 'Apréuds: idiws yap of ’AOnvaios céBovot Kai riepoos rw ’Ayporépay 
“Apreuy. Ael. Var. Hist. 2. 25 UWépoas 8€ yrrnbyoay rh Hpepa ravry (79 
éxry rou GapynAtavos) nat ’A@nvaios 8 rH "Aypordépg dwobvover ras xtpaipas Tas 
Tptaxogias, Kara Thy evyny rou MiAriadou Sparres rovro. Cf. Xen. Anad. 3. 
2,12. Plut. de malign. Herod. 862 A rv mpds “Aypas wopmn», hy wépmovoew 
drt wow 9 ‘Exdry xapiornpia ris viens doprdfovres. Pollux, 8. gr 6 3¢ 
woépapxos Oves pév "Apréuidt "Ayporépg xal rp ’Ewvadig. C.J. A. 2. 467 
ened) ol SpnBar ... émdpnevoay re ti "Aprépeds ri "Ayporépg dy Ondois: 
beginning of first century B.c. 

€ At Artamition in Euboea: Mts. d. deut. Inst. Ath. 1883, p. 202 
Tluppsxy aOA[ or wv] Hapévoy ’Ayporépay : mutilated inscription ? third 
century B.C. 

bh In Pontos: C. /. Gr. 2117, inscription found near Phanagoria, 
fourth century B.C., Revoxdeidns Udor0s avéOnxe roy vadv ’Aprépsds A-yporépa 
a@pxovros Latpioddous rou Aevxwvos Boomdpov. 


i Artemis [oddypa in Laconia: Clem. Alex. Protrept. 32 P éors d¢ 
nat Ho8dypas dAns ’Aprépdos ev rp Aaxwrixy lepdv, Ss nos SwoiPros. 

k Xenoph. Ven. 5. 14 14 ev ody Alay veoyva (ré» Aayiwr) of didoxurn- 
yeras dduacs 19 ep (’Apréusds). 

1 Worshipped as huntress at Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 vaci éy rj 
goAe. wat Atovvoov nal ’Aprépidds dare dAdos* eixdoass Gv Onpevovey thy 
“Aprepuy, 

m At Pellene : Paus. 7. 27, 4 mAncioy 8€ rov ’AmdAXwvos vads dori Apré- 
pudos’ rofevovons dé 7 eds mapéyeras cxnpa. 

*7 Artemis KaAXiory in the Academia near Athens: Paus. 1. 29, 2 
xattovos 8¢ és alrny mepiBodds dorw ’Apréuc8os nai Edava ’Apiorns nal Kad- 
Alorns’ as pév ey@ Cox@ Kat dporoyet ra En ra Samos, rns 'Aprepdds elow 
émuAnoes abrat. Near Tricoloni in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 35, 8 rads éore 
Kaddtorovs, xapa yas tynddv,... eri 8é depp rep yxopart lepdv éorw 
*Aprepidos éewixAnow KadXiorns’ Soxeiy 3¢ pos cai Udpdws pabdy ri wapd 
"Apxddwy mparos “Apreuw ev Trois exec dvdpace KadXiorny. Artemis 

L2 
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KadXNiorn in Syria: C. LZ, Gr. 4445, sepulchral dedication, "Apréyid& 
KaX(A)iorn . .. xaipe. 

28 Cf. Artemis ‘Qpa/a, inscription found in the Peiraeeus, ‘Iépov 
"Apréuide ‘Opaia: Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 69. 

*® Artemis KaAdXorw: Apollod. 3. 8, 2 E&mndos 8¢ nai reves Erepos Aeyovas 
Avurdovt xai 6vyarépa KadXtor® yevéoOa’ arn avvOnpos "Apréuidos otea rv 
aurny éxeivy otoAny gopovca, Istros apud Steph. Byz. s.v. *Apxadia: 
"Iorpos 8€ byot drs Geusaorois nai Aids é *Apras éyévero, dua 8¢ rhy THs pnTpos 
aroOnpincw (dpxrp yap bp “Hpas airy dpoacOnva) ravrns ruyew ris 
mpoorryopias. Hygin. Astron. 2. 1 Ariethus autem Tegeates historiarum 
scriptor non Callisto sed Megisto dicit appellatam. 


© Artemis Mouvvyia: *in the Peiraeeus: Paus. 1. 1, 4 6 pew emt 
Movvvyxig Atuny xai Movvvyias wads ’Aprépidas. Plut. De glor. Athentens. 
P- 349 tH 8é exrny éni Bexa rod MouwvyiGvos "Apréuds xabépwoay, ev 7) Tois 
“EAAnot wept Tadapiva nxoos émédapwWey y eds maveeAnvos. Cf. Pollux, 6. 
75 apdiparres, As éhepov eis Movuvuyias "Aprépsdos, da8as Hupévas meperny- 
Eavres. 

b At Pygela near Ephesus: Strabo, 639 iepdv gyov’Apréusdos Mov- 
yuyias. 

¢ In Cyzicus: C. J. Gr. 3657 mpovepwpérny "Aprépsdos Movwuyias. 

d In Placia near Cyzicus: Ait. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1882, 155 iepwpevny 
Mnrpds TAaxavis . . . kai ’Apréepidos Movuyvyias: ? first century B.c. 


*! Artemis Bpavpwvia: Paus. 1. 33, I Mapadavos b€ amexet 77 pev 
Bpauvpav évOa "Idtyeveav ... €k Tavpwv pevyovcay 1d ayadpa dyopevny rd 
"Apréuidos amoBnvat A€yovet, karaXtrovoay 8€ Td dyadpa ravrn Kai és 'AOnvas 
kai Uorepov és "Apyos adixéobar Edavov pev 87 xat aitd& édoriv ’Aprépidos 
apxaiov. Jd. 1. 23, 7, on the Acropolis, ’Aprépidos iepév éort Bpavpwvias, 
IIpakiréXous pev texvn 7d ayadya, tH Oe@ 8€ dorw amd Bpavpdvos dnyou ro 
ovouna. Id. 3. 16, 8 ro yap éx Bpavpavos (dyadpa) exopioby re és Lovca, 
Kal Uorepov edevxov Sdvtos Tvpor Aaovexeis ep Huov ~Exovor. Strabo, 
399 Bpavpdy dmov rd tis Bpavpwrias “Apréut8os iepdv, ‘AdXat ’Apadnvides, 
6mov rd THs Tavporddov, Diphilos ‘EAeynpopovvres: Athenae. p. 223 A 
&® tovd’ émontevovga Kat xextnuémm Bpavpdvos iepov @codiAéorarov romoy 
Anrous Aids re rofddauve Tapbeve. C. L. Gr. 150 4, b. 


Ritual of the Brauronian worship. 


% Arist. Lysistr. 645 xdr’ éyavoa tov xpoxwrdv dpxros # Bpavpwviors. 
Schol. 2b. "Apxroy pipovpevac ro prornpioy éferdéduvy. al apxrevdpevar S€ 1H 
Oeq xpoxwrov nugdiévvuvto cai auverédouy thy Ovoiay ty Bpavpwvig *Aprépede 
cal tT] Moumyig, émdcyopevat mapbévar, otre mpcoBevtepas Sexa €ra@v ovr’ 
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éX\arrous mévre’ érerdduvy 8€ thy Gvoiay al xcpat éexpedicadpevat ry Geor, 
enecdy Aqup weperentaxacw ol 'AGnvaios Apxrov jucpay avppnxéres tr] 6eG° of 
dé rd wepl rh» ‘Ideydvecay éy Bpavpom gaciv, oix ev AvAi&. Evqopicy 
“*"ApxtaXov Bpaupava xernpiov “Iceyeveias.” Kat dpxroy dvr’ avrijs, obx ZAados, 
ovevOjvas .. . (SnAwbévros 8¢ rod xpnopou Trois "AOnvalos enpicayro p} 
mporepoy cuvosxi{er Gas avdpi mapbevor, ef pi) dpxrevocser 17 Oep R). Cf. Suidas, 
$.0. Gpxros. Hesych. s.v. Bpavpwvios’ ray "Wcdda 7dor payywdo! dv Bpaupom 
mys “Arrixns. Bpavpwma doprn’ ’Aprépid: Bpavpoma dyerat xat Overar aif. 
Hesych. s.v.“Apxos ... cat rd (Gov xal 4 idpeca rhs "Aprépsdos. Harpocr. 
$.0. apxrevoa’ 1d xabtepwOnvar mpo yapov ras mapOévous rp “Apreéuide v9 
Moumvyia 4 17 Bpavpwrig. Eustath. //. p. 331. 26 Wpicaro yap... 
Movuvuxias *Apréusdos lepdv' Gpxrov 8€ yevoperns éy atr@ kat tn’ ’AOnvaiey 
dvaipebeions, Aowmds ereyévero, ob dwaddayny 6 Oeds expnop@pdnoev, ef Tis THY 
Ovyarépa Guoe rq “Apréwds .. ."EvBapos .. . Saxoopnoas ray Ovyarépa, 
auriy pév anéxpupey ev r@ ddury, alya 8¢ éoOyre xoopnoas os Thy Evyarépa 
@voev. Cf. Bekker’s Anecd. p. 444 Avoias rd xa@sepwOnvat mpd ydper ras 
mapbevous rH ’Apréyidt: dpxreveww Edeye... els Tis amp... Exayv alya kat 
Gvouatwy raurny Ovyarépa @buce AGOpg. 16. 206 rH “Aprépsde wal r7j dpxrp 
apocimoacbat Kat Gvoa, Srep erroiouy mpd tov ydpwv al xépa. Et, Mag. 
Pp. 747. 56, §.v. Tavpomddos, of 8¢ A€yovotw Gre Trev ‘EAAnvov Bovdopevey 
Gvedeiy rv "Ideyéveray ev Avr 9 “Aprepts avredwxey dahov' xara Oe 
Pavddnpoy Gpxroy xara 8€ Nixaydpoy, ravpov' dd nai rhy Gedy od ravpomddoy 
adda tavpopdyov aydpacay. Schol. Hom. J/. 1. 594 idrdxopés pyar 
TleAaoyovs . . . érel mdevoavres €s Bpavpwova xayvnpdpous wapbevouvs ypracay, 
Cf. 5b, Arist. Ath. Poltt. c. 54 wAnpot 8€ xat érépous 8éxa (leporoovs) ot 
. Tas wevrernpidus drdoas Stouxovos Any Lavabyvatwrv. eiat 8¢ mevrernpides 
. Sevrépa 8¢ Bpavpwria. Deinarch. i” Aristog. p. 106 9 i€pea ris 

’"Apreudos THs Bpavpovias. Eur. /ph. Taur. 1450: 

xapds ris darw "Arbidos mpos éoxarors 

dpaot, yeirwy Setpados Kapvorias, 

iepds, ‘AAds ww ovpds ovouater Aews* 

évravéa revas vadv tpvoas Bpéras, 

énavupoy yis Tavpuchs révev TE OY, 


“Aprepwy 3€ ww Bporoi 
rd Nowrrdy Upynoovot TavpomdAov Geay. 
yopov Se Oés révd* Grav éopta(n reds 
ris ons ohayns anow’, emoxéra Eidos 
8épn mpos aydpds, ainda 7’ efanéro 
éoias éxars Gea & Gras repas Exp. 
oe & audi cepyds, ‘Idtyéveca, xAipaxas 
Bpavpwvias 8a tyode KAecsovxew Ocas. 
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of nat rebawe: xardavoica, cai wéxhov 
dyadpd oor Gnoovow evxnvous upds, 
ds ay yuvaixes ev réxas Wuyxoppayeis 
Neiweo’ dy ovmoss. 

Cf. Callim. Dian. 173. 


33 2? Artemis Bpaupesis Aifoxia at Amphipolis: Anth. Pal. 7. 705: 
"Apdisors, 
Aowd roe Aidonxins Bpavpevidos iyna ynov 
pipves 
“Apreus Bpavpwria at Laodicea ad mare, ™: cf. Athena’®: C. J. Gr. 


4470, 4471 9 xupia “Apress (Roman period). 


4 “Apres “Ipeyeveca in Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 1 "Aprépsdos ewixAnow 
"Ideyeveias doriv lepdy cai Lovesey xadxous rév repor woda Exe Eni SeAivos. 
Hesych. s. v. "Igeyévera’ 9 “Aprepss. 


3° Human sacrifices to Artemis, vide *: Clem. Alex. Profrept. P. 
36 Tatpos rd éOvos, of rept ryvy Tavpuny xeppdvncoy Karoovvres, ods dy 
tay Eévev rap avrois €Awor . . . avrixa pada ty Tavpsxy xaradvovow Aprepds, 
J. (citation of doubtful authenticity, vide Hiller in Hermes 21. p. 127) 
[lvOoxAns €v rpiry sepi Spovoias (Pwxacis) ry Tavporddg "Apréuds dvOpwroy 
ddoxaeiv iaropei. Cf. Scymnus Chius, Perteg. 861 (of Taiipos) Dacxcpevor 
ra Geta rois doeBnpacw. Paus. 7.19, 1-6 ‘lwvwv rots "Apony cat “AvOecay xat 
Meodrw oixovow hv év xowe répevos xal vads ’Apréepidos TptxAapias érixAnow, 
cai doprny ol “leves ava xual mavvvyi8a Fyov ava wav éros’ lepwovvny 8¢ eixe 
rs Geov mapGévos, és 6 amooredXeo Oat mapa Gvdpa epedde .. . GAeyxev 7 vba 
MeAavermov xat KopacOw* xat éxeivovs re avrovs pavrevpa adixero Ovoa rH 
"Aprewdt, xat ava ray éros napOévow Kai maida, of rd eidos elev xaddtoTos TH 
be Ove ravrys pév 87 THs Gvoias evexa 6 rrorapds 6 mpds r@ iep@ tis 
TpexAapias apeidcxos €xAnOn ... mavoacba 8€ ottw A€éyovrat Ovovres TH ’Apre- 
pudi dvOpamous: the sacrifice connected with the worship of Dionysos 
Aioupynrns. Tatian, Ad Graec. Schwartz, p. 30. 1 Aaridpiov Ala . . . rois 
and trav avdpoxragtay aivact repmépevov’ “Aprepw 8€ ov paxpav 8 ris 
MeyaAns réAdews Tey aitay mpagewy émavppnpevny rd eldos, At Tegea: Paus. 
8. 53, I €v rov ‘Ayuiéws ry éopr7 ... 9 tTHS “Aprépidos iépeca Sidxes Teva. 


Titles referring to the goddess of women and childbirth. 


%¢ Artemis Wap6évos at Paros: Roehl, Jnuscr. Graec. Ant. 401, 
poetical title. Artem. Onetrocr. 4. 4 éraipa edogev eis 1d THs ‘Aprépidos 
lepdv eloeAnAvOevar. KarédAvoe rhv ératpetav’ vide yap eis 1d lepov mporepoyv 
eigeAOoe dy, ef pay eatadvoese thy érapetay. Cf. Paus. 3. 18, 4 ‘Apréudos 
rois Kpnoiy iepdy . . . mapbévoy riy iepevoperny. Vide "®, 7a, 55, 1% 153 a, 
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* A goddess Map@évos in the Tauric Chersonese: Herod. 4. 103 
Bvoves pév (Tavpos) rij Hapbévep rovs re vaunyovs xal rovs dy AdBwoww ‘EAAnvey 
éwavayGévras ... THy 8¢ dainova ravryy ty Gvoves A€yovow avrol Tavpa 
"Idsyevecay, Cf. Strabo, 308 dxpa peydAy pépos otca ris GAns xepporncov ... 
év 9 TO THs LlapOevou lepdv, daipords twos, fs émdyupos Kai 9 axpa % mpd ris 
moAews €or . . . Kadoupévn TlapOenov Exov vey ris Baipovos kai <davoy, In- 
scription from the Tauric Chersonese, containing the formula of the oath 
taken by magistrates: Revue des cludes Grecgues, 1891, p. 388 dprtw Aia 
Tay “AXcov Lapevov Geois 'OAvprious kai OAupmias. Cf. Dittenberg. Syl. 
252. IlapOévos at Neapolis in Thrace: Schéne, Griechische Reliefs, 
No. 48. In Caria: Diod. Sic. 5. 62 ray pév dvopafoperny LlapOévor dy Bu- 
Bacre ris Xeppovnoo ripas Exew kai rénewos. Cf. Athenae. p. 655 B KAuros 
d¢ 6 MiAnotos, Aptororedous d€ pabnrns, €v rp mpory wept Mnoiay ypae .. . 
wept 8€ 7d lepdv ris Hapbevou ev Ape ciciv of xadovpevos dpwbes pedeaypides : 
the goddess of Leros identified with Artemis, Aelian, Aitst. An. 4. 42. 
Strabo, 637 (Zdyos) éxadetro [apbevia oixutwvray Kapér. 


** Artemis Kopia at Lousoi in Arcadia: Callim. sa Dian. 234 7 ev ros 
Ipoirés ye dvw éxabeivaro wnovs’ “AAov wey Kopins, Gri of ovvedétao xovpas 
Ofpea mAalopevas ’ACnua, rdv 3 éxi Aovoos “Huépy ovvena Oupdv dn’ dyptoy 
cideo raidwr. Polyb. 4. 18, 10 mpoiyov (ol AirwAci) as dri Avicer kai 
Wapayevouevos mpos Td THs Apréepidos lepdv, & xeiras pe» perafy KAciropos xat 
Kuvaiéns, doviov 8¢ verdusoras mapa rois"EdAnow, averetvovro Scaprdcew rd 
Opéupara ris Oeov. Hesych. s.v, dxpouyei ..."Axpns, dpos ris “Apyeias, 
€f’ ob "Aprépsdos lepdv i8pvcaro MeAdprrovus, xabdpas ras Uporidas. Paus. 8. 
18, 8 ras 8€ Ouvyarépas rou Ipoirov xariyyayer 6 MeAdpmovus és rovs Aoucols 
kal nxécaro tis pavias dv ’Aprémdos lepp* nal dn’ éxeivou rijv “Apreuy ravtyy 
“Hpepaciay xadovorw of Kreerdpios. 

88 Schol. Theocr. 2. 66 efoOacs yap ry "Aprépds xavnpopory ai pedXAovoar 
yapeicOa, ext dhooiwoet ris mapOevias, iva wy vepeonOaow on’ airys ... Kai 
mapa Mevavdpe’ ai xvicxovoas émuxadeiobe Thy “Aprepr, afiotodat cvyyrmpuns, 
re dexopnOnre. 

‘0 Artemis Aoyeta, Aoyia, Aexo: Plut. Quaest. Symp. p. 659 A déey 
oizat Kai rv “Aprepiw Aoxeiav kai ElNciOuav, obx odcay érépay fh Thy TedXnvyy 
dvopdoba, Eur. Supp. 958 of8' “Apreus Aoxia mpoopbey~ar’ av ras 
dréxyous, <Aoyeia in Phthiotis: C. 7. Gr. 1768 ’Aprépide Aoxeig, private 
dedication. In Pergamon: C. J. Gr. 3562, public inscription from 
Gambreium in Pergamene territory, avaypdwat rdvde riv vdpor eis dv0 
atAas xa) dvabeivat thy perv... THY Sé pd Tov ved THs "Aprépidos THs Aoxias. 

‘1 a Artemis EiAciOua, vide “, at Chaeronea: C.J. Gr. 1596 ‘Aprdpudk 
EdAecbuia (fourth century B.c.). 
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b At Lebadea: C. J. Gr. 1598 ’Apréusoww mpaacs xapeornptow (Roman 
period). 

¢ In Thisbe: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 402 Maoxpira Aewrvpay 
’Aprdpids Eidebeig lapdy efuer (act of enfranchisement in the name of 
Artemis). 

d Orchomenos: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1882, p. 357 "Aprdpids EtheOvin 
(dedication third century B.c.). 

e Thespiae: 2. 1880, p. 129 ry Ovyarépa Sirbrmpy ’Apréwds ElNecbvia 
(? second century B.c.). 

f Tanagra: "A@nv. 4. 294, No. 6 ’A@avixxeca “Inyo ’Aprdpsds Eidecbvin, 
(? pre-Roman period). 

& ?In Euboea: Artemis BoAooia = Eldei6uia: Procop. Bell. Goth. 4. 22, 
inscription at Geraestum, Tuvmyos émoies "Apréuidt Bodogig’ ovrw yp Thy 
EideiOuav ¢v rots avo xpdvors éxddovy, 

.42 Artemis Zowdiva at Chaeronea: C. J. Gr. 1595 ‘AndA\ovos 
Aadvahopio ’Aprapdos Lowdivas. 

‘Ss Artemis Avoi{wvos: Hesych. s.v. émiderov "Apréuidos. Schol. Ap. 

Rhod. 1. 288 Avor{evou ’Aprepidos lepdy ev ’AOnvats. 


“* Artemis Xirovq: ®at Miletus: Callim. 22 Dian. 235 wérma wovdv- 
pérabpe modvumroXt, xaipe Xiravn, Mant enidnue’ oe yap momoaro NyAevs 
‘Hyepomny, Ste vnvoly avnyero Kexporinbev. 

b At Syracuse: Steph. Byz. s.v. Xeravn' otras 9 “Aprepis Aéyerat, Kai 
Xirwvria, ws Tlappévav 6 Bufavrios cat 'Exiyappos ev Speyyi “ cai rd ras Xerwvias 
aidnodre ris pot pédos.” Cf. Athenae. 629 E mapa 8€ Eupaxocios Kai xtTw- 
véas ‘Apréuidos Gpxnois ris €ariv tos nai adAnots. Cf. Anth. Pal. 6. 201: 

Zavdara Kai pirpny meptxaddrda, Tov Tre pupdrvouy 
Béorpvxov dpaiwy ovAov amd mAoxdpo», 
cat (avnv xal Aerrov brevdupa rovTro yirdvos, 
kat ra mepi orépvos dyad pacrddera, 
* GpBporov evadwos émet huye vndvos syxov 
* evpparry wo Onxey im’ *Aprépdos. 
Cf. 76. 271-273. 

© Pollux, 3. 38 ravrn yap (17 “Hpg) rois mporedelors mpourédouy ras 
kdpas kat ‘Apréyids cai Moipas. Kat ris xduns 8€ tore dmnpyxovro tais Beats ai 
xdpa, Plut. Quaest. Rom. p. 264 B mévre Beicbat Beav rovs yapovvras 
otovrat, Acds redeiou Kai “Hpas redeias xat "Adpoditns xai TeBovs éxi race 8 
*Aprewdos, Et’mpagia at Tyndaris: C. J. Gr. 5613 b Mparos xat 
Mevinmn ‘Apréuidt Etrpagia (? second century B.c.). Cf. Annals del Inst. 
1849, Tav. H, p. 264. 
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“ Artemis Kopédxa in Elis in the Pisatid territory: Paus. 6. 22, 1 
onueia cor iepov Kdpdaxos érixAnocy ‘Aprépsdos, ore olf rov Tédowos axcAovbos 
ra émwvixta Pyayov wapa 197 Oep ravtyn Kai opynoavro émiyaptov Trois mepi TOY 
Ziwvdey Kép8axa spynow. Hesych. s.v. KadaBis’ rd mwepionay ra toxia, 
xadaBovoba: ev rq trys Aepearidos iepp ’Aprépcdos Gddpevor Tpvos (? restituen- 
dum: KadaBides* dv rp x.t.d. .. . dddpevos tpvoe’ xadkaBotobas, rd weptorray 
ra toxia). Cf. Photius, p. 126. 14 KaddaBides’ ro dcaBaive doxnpdves cat 
déAnew ra toxea tais xepoiv. Paus. 3. 20, 7 €v rp Tavyérp ... Aépecov, évba 
"Apréeudos dyahpa ev traibpp Acpearides. Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Aépa. 
Hesych. s.v. AduBas al rp “Apréyids Ovowy apyovoa: dxd ris xara THY 
nadiay oxevns’ of yap paAntes ovrw xaAdovvrat, Avddy wropurn in the worship 
of Artemis "Opa in Sparta: Plut. Aris/. 17 ras mepi rov Bopdv ev 
Endpry nAnyas tov cpyBor cat Thy pera ravra Avday mopmhy ouvredeio bas, 


*” Artemis the goat-goddess: vide Aiywaia ; "Ayporépa >, f; 
Bpavpwria **, C. J. A. 1. §: archaic inscription found at Eleusis 
‘Apréyidt atya. In Phthiotis: Antonin. Liber. 13.65. K»eayia in Sparta: 
Paus. 3. 18, 4-5 ra dé és ryv Kvayiay “Aprepiv darw ovrw déyopeva. 
Kyaxearis near Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 11 ‘Apréutdos Kyaxearidds €or vaov 
ta épeimca. Kyvaxadnoia at Kaphyae: Paus. 8. 23, 3 Kagudras 8¢ lepa 
Oey Llovedaves dori nal ¢rixAnow KvaxaAnoias Apréudos’ fore 8é avrois Kal 
dpos Kydxados, évOa érérecoy rederny dyoves 7H "Apréemeds, 


*® Artemis Evpirma at Pheneos in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 14, 5 drodéoOas 
yap inmous ro 'Odvocei, xai avrov yay thy ‘E\Adda xara (nrnow émidvra tev 
immo Bpvcacbas peév lepov évravda ’Aprepi8os nai Etpirmay dvopdoa rv Oecv, 
€vOa ris Devearuxns xwpas etpe ras inmovs, avabeivas xal rod Hovedavos rd 
Gya\pa tov ‘Inmiov. Cf. Pind. Ol. 3. 26 Aarovs trmoada Ovyarnp. 
Frag. 59 ti xdddov dpyouévoow § Kararavopévocow  Babi{avdwy re Aare 
kai Ooav innwy éAdreipay deioat ; 


Artemis, goddess of cattle. 


** HoAvBoia: Hesych. s.v. beds ris, tx’ éviow pew “Aprepucs, dwd 8¢ dAdAwr, 
Képn. 

& TavpordAos: ®in Attica *. 

b In Icaria near Samos: Strabo, 639 fore 8¢ Kai ’Aprepsdos iepdy 
xadoupevoy Tavporddov. Clem. Alex. Profr. p. 40 P év ‘Ixdpp ris 


"Apreuidos ro dyadpa fvAov Fv ovx eipyacpevov: cf. Arnob. adv. gent. 
6. 11. 


¢ In Icaria in the Persian gulf: Dionys. Perteg. 610 66: Tavporddato 
Geoio Bwpot cnonevres adevxéa xanvdy Zyovcs, 
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d At Mylasa: C.J. Gr. 2699 [6 Sqpos eriunoe|» . . . igpéa Tavporddov. 

e At Phocaea: vide supra *. 

f Pergamon: Frankel, /nschr. von Pergamon, No. 13, |. 24 'Opwo 
Aia Tv . . . "A@nvay "Apeiay xai rv Tavporddoy. 

s Smyma and Magnesia: Artemis Tavpowddos, invoked in the oath 
of alliance: C. /. Gr. 3137. 


h Amphipolis: Diod. Sic. 18. 4 (after the death of Alexander) rods 
8¢ .. . vaovs Ge: xaracxevacOnva . .. ev "Apdemcdcs 8¢ rs Tavpomddov. 
Livy, 44. c. 44 Amphipolim cum iam fama pugnae pervenisset, con- 
cursusque matronarum in templum Dianae, quam Tauropolon vocant, 
ad opem exposcendam fieret. 


f At Andros: vide Artemis Monuments, p. 527- 


k Tavpéroks: Steph. Byz. s.v. dds Kapias. 
1 Soph. 47. 172: 
i pa oe Tavpondda Asis “Aprepis . . . 
@ppace sardapous ei Bovs cyedaias ; 
Schol. 25. ravporéddos 9 abry 1H TeAnvy ori wai éwoxeiras tavpos Hy Kai 
raupwiroy ovopafouct, 
™ Tavporédkia: Hesych. s.v. & eis dopriy dyovow *Aprépsds. 
n Hesych. s.v. EdAaxia’ “Apreuts ? from Laconian evAdey, a plough- 
share. 


5! Artemis Tavpopdyos,®?: cf. Cic. De Invent. 2. 95 apud quosdam 
lex erat: ne quis Dianae vitulum immolaret. 


Artemis Tavpe, Tavpexn, connected with the legend of Orestes: 
Hesych. s. v. Taupe’ % €v Tavpois “Aprepes: cf. *, 37, 18, 
® In Attica, *3, 


b In Lemnos: Plut. de Aful. Virt. (247 A) Tuppnvav trav Anpvoy rut 
"IpSpov xutacysévrev, dpracdyrav 3¢ Bpavpwrddev ras ’AOnvaiwy yuvaixas .. . 
(247 E) 16 Edavoy ris "Aprépsdos 8 matpHov hv avrois eis Ajpvov éx Bpavparos 
komo Oey ex S¢ Anpvou mavrayov auprepiaydpevory, Harpocr. 5.0. apxrevoat’ 
Ort 3€ ai apxrevduevas wapOévor Gpxros Kadovvras Evpimidns ‘Y WirvAy ’Apioro- 
ams Anpyias xat Avotorparn, Steph. Byz. s.v. Anpvos . . . and rhs 
peydiAns Aeyouevns Ocov fv Anpydy dace’ ravtrn S€ xai wapOevouvs OverGat: 
from Hekataeus. 

¢ In Cappadocia, ?*. 


*S Artemis 'Op@ia and ’Op6woia: Lampridius Heliogab. c.'7 Orestem 
quidem ferunt non unum simulacrum Dianae nec uno in loco posuisse, 
sed multa in multis. Cf. Plut. de Aful. Virt. p. 247 D-F. 
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* At Megara: C. J. Gr. 1064, inscription on basis of statue of 
priestess, d{oudvn xoupny Anrwida eloxéaipay “Aprepuy OpOwainy, modcwos mept 
Teiyea wayra, 

b At Byzantium: Herod. 4. 87 rot péy viv oTnAnos ravTyos Bufayreos 
+» €xpyoavro mpos rdv Bwyd ris "Opbwains "Apréwdos. 

¢ At Sparta: Paus. 3. 16, 7-11 rd ywpioy rd érovopatduevov Atpvaioy 
"OpOias iepdy éorw "Apréusdos. 1d Edavov éxeivo elvar Aéyovow & wore ’Opéotns 
kal Ipeyévera dx ris Taupicis éxxdénrovow . . . duapepevynney Ere kal viv THAL- 
KovTo Ovopa ry Tavpixy Oep Gore dugiaByroves pév of Kammaddcat of roy 
Eifevoy oixovvres rd dyaApa elvar mapa odiow, audueBnrova: xai Avdédy ols 
€or Aprépsdos iepdy ’Avairidos ... papripia 8¢ pos cal rdde rH» év Aaxedaipon 
"Opbiav rd éx row BapBdpwv eivac ~Edavov’ rovro péy yap *AoTpaBaxos xai 
"Ada@orexos . . . TO Gyahya edpdvres abrixa mapeppdéynaay® rovro 84 of Aipvaras 
Zmapriaréy Kai Kuvocuupeis xal x Meodas re xai Dliravns Ovovres ry “Aprémsds 
és dcahopay, dd 8é airs Kai és pdvous mponxOnaay. dwobavdvrov 8¢ émi rE 
Bape rodrdew vdcos épOetpe rors Aourovs* nai odiow éxi rovrp yiverat Adytoy 
aipart dyOperay rov Bondy aindaocetw* Ovopéevov 8¢ Svriva 6 KAfpos éreAdpBave, 
Avnoupyos peréBadev és ras dm rois épnBos paorryas, éumiprdaras 8€ obros 
aviparwy aipars 5 Bupds. 4 O€ lépeca rd ~davoy Zyoved ogicw épeornce. 
Plut. Zhes. 31 riv Képny dv iep@ ’Apréuidos ’OpOlus xopevovoay. Philostrat. 
Apoll. Vit. 6. 20 1d rév pacriywy tus rh Aprépids Ty awd IxvOey sparar, 
xXpnopaer, pace, éEnyoupévwy raira. Plut. Just. Lacon. 239 D xadeirat de 
n dusdda Stapacriywois’ yiverat 3é nal’ Exagrov éros. Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. 
Fypot. 208 Adxwves 8¢ éxi rod Bopod ris OpOwoias ’Apréudos pacrtifovras. 
C. I. Gr. 1416 AapordetSas .. . verxdoas rd madindy KeAnrs, "Aprépere Opbeiq. 
Id. 1444 "Aprepss ’OpOcia’ *Ackdnmids Moipa Aaxéons cvyxabidpupévar abrf. 
Cauer, Delect.? 34 pinrop ... "Apréepire Bwpoéa avernxe (cf. Hesych. 
Bopbia’ *Opbiu). 1b. 37 of Neuenddpov veudayrep ,.. peav cai XMéav Aprepe% 
Bwpbéa dvébnxay (cf. Hesych. poa’ a8) mod). Alem. Frag. 23 ayiv ’Opbig 
apos depoicas. Cf, 4, 

d In the Argolid on Mount Lycone: Paus. 2. 24, 5 gxodduyrat 8¢ éni 
kopupy tov Spous ‘Apréuidos *Opbias lepdy, ai aydAyvata 'AmdéAdwvos xai 
Anrous wai ’Apréydos meroinrat Aeveod AiOov, odvedelrov 8€ hacww eivat 
€pya. 

e Artemis ’Op@ia in Arcadia: Hesych. s. v. ’Op6ia “Aprepis’ ovrws 
eipyrat amd rov év ’Apxadia xwpiov, tvba lepdy "Apréusdos t8pvra. Schol. 
Pind. O1. 3. 54 'Op6waia » “Aprepts mapa rd "OpOautoy Srep eoriv dpos 
"Apxadias . . . wepl ris “Apréusdos *AroAAdowpos ypdpet. ‘Opbwaia d¢, dre 
6pboi eis owrnpiay,  dpO0t rovs yevvwpévous. cai ev AOnvass idpurat, rd lepdy 
d¢ dor év Kepapenp. ai map’ HAcios ‘OpOwoias ‘Apréusdos lepdv, bs pyos 
Ai8upos. Cf, 3, 
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f At Epidaurus: Z£pA. Arch. 1885, p. 195 ’Apréuide "Opbiqg Arovvaros 
kar’ Svap (? connected with Asclepios “Opéos as divinity of health: vide 
Cavwvadias, 2d.). 

& In Elis: supra®. Cf. Paus. 5. 16, 6 djpos ’Opbia in Elis. 

h In Athens: supra®, 


i At Aricia: Solin. Polyhtst. 2. 11 (Momms, p. 37) Aricia . . . hoc 
in loco Orestes oraculo monitus simulacrum Scythicae Dianae quod de 
Taurica extulerat priusquam Argos peteret consecravit. Cf. Strabo, 239 
ths 8 ’Apixivns 1d lepdv (rod "Aprémidos) Aéyourw adidipupa re tis Tavpord)ou. 

k Arist. Mirab. Ausc. p. 847 B ev "Apréudos 'Opbwcias Bopp ravpoy 
isravba xpvocoy, bs xumpyav eloedOdvrav hanjy érapinor. 


Offerings to Artemis as goddess of agriculture and flocks. 


« Hom. J/. 9. 533: 
Kal yap roto. xaxd»y ypvadOpuvos “Apres dpce 
xwoapem, 6 of obre Gadvowa yourp adors 
Olveds pet’. 
b At Samos in the worship of Artemis: Herod. 3. 48 iorayres rovs 
XOpous, TpwxTa onadpov Te Kai pédAcTos emoincavro vopov pepe Gas. 
¢ At Hyampolis in Phocis: Paus. 10. 35, 7 oéSovra 8€ pddvora ry 
“Apremev, cai vads ’Aprépidds dori avrois . . . dis yap Kat ov mAéov éxaorou 
€mavrou TO iepoy avoryvivat voni{ovew. drdca 8 dv trav Booknpatoy iepa 
€movonaocwow etvat ty ’Apréwidt, dvev vécou Taita cat midrepa tov dAdo 


extpepetOat A€yovor. Cf. *?, 


d At Scillus in Elis, temple of Ephesian Artemis, dedicated by 
Xenophon, Azad. 5. 3, 13, with inscription, iepos 6 yapos tis ’Aprépedos® 
toy €xovra Kal xaprroupevoy thy peév Sexatny xatabvew éxaorov érovs: vide *S, 


sub fin. Cf. 78 


e Callim. in Dian. 35 obs 8€ xev eipeidns te Kat ihaos aiydoana xeivors 
ev pév dpovpa pepe: ardyuy, et 8¢ yevebAn rerpanddwy, 
f Eur. /ph. Taur, 20: 
G,re yap émaurds reéxoe 
Kdddorov ni~w pucdépw Ovoev Gea (‘Ayapeuvov). 


€ Herod. 4. 33 ras Opnixias nai ras Haovidas yuvaixas, éreav Ovoot 17 
9 4 ”“ ’ ? a» a s , . ¢ 8s 
Apréewsdt +7 BaciAnin, ov dvev mupay xaddyns Ovoveas ra ipa. 


*° Artemis connected with Persephone, Demeter, Dionysos. 


® At Lycosura in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 37, 1 dma 8€ *Axaxyoiov réacapas 
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oradious anéxes 1d lepdy ris Aeowoims’ mpéra pev 8) abrdés ‘Hyepdons vads 
dori "Apréusdos, xal xadxovv tyaApa fxov dadas* roday df elvar pddtora aird 
elxd{oper evrevOev 8 és roy lepoy mepiBorov rhs Aeoroiwns €oriy ~rodos . . . 
§ 4 rod Opdvou (ev @ xabeLovras Adorowa cai 7 Anunrnp) b¢ éxarépwhev “Apress 
per rapa rv Anuntpa Eornxey dprexoueyvn Seppa eAadov xa emi trav apov 
Paperpay €xovea ev B¢ rais xepoi ry pév Aapnada Eyes, ry 8 Spaxovras dvo. 
wapa O¢ ri» “Apreuw xardxerrat xvwv, ola Onpevery elo» émirnderor. 

b At Zoitia in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 35, 7 Anunrpos wads xai’Aprépidos. At 
Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 1, before the temple of Demeter and Kore, 
éweipyacpévos ext rumwy mpo ris éaddou Th ev “Aprems ry 8¢ ’AoKAnmés dort 
nal “Yyiea. 

© At Olympia in the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 4 ’Apréusdos "Ayopaias Bwyds, 
. +. wemoinras 8€ kal Acoroivas. Cf.” ¥, 

d At Lycosura: Paus. 8. 10, 10 # lepd ris Kadoupémns Acoroivns 
€dagos. 

© Herod. 2. 156 AloyvAos 6 Eigopiwvos . . . povvos 87 mownréwy tay 
Rpoyeyevnuévov' éroinoe yap “Apreuy elvas Gvyarépa Anpnrpos. Cf. Hekate, 
4% 16 

? 3 ° 

f ? With Dionysos at Alagonia in West Laconia: Paus. 3. 26, 11 éas 
8¢ aird&: d£ia Avovicou wat ’Apréepdds dorw lepd. Cf, 8,7, Artemis Monu- 
ments, Pp. 527. 

6 Kt. Mag. p. 443. 18 Capyndua® éoprn "AOnypor . . . Capynita dé elon 
navtes ol and ys xaproi’ dyerae 8€ pyri Oapyndsau, "Apréuidos cai 
"ArcAdowvos. 

8 Artemis Al6oria: Steph. Byz. s. v. Al@émov' xwpiov Avdias .. . 
§ mAnoiov rov Evpinov, ad’ ob 7 “Apreyts Alomia . . . of 8é rny atriy 17 
LeAnvy wapa 7rd aibew, as Kadripaxos, of 8€ Grey aitH ote tH ‘Exary yris ded 
8adas xaréxes ds "Eparocbémms. ? At Amphipolis,*. Cf. Anacreon, J. 
135, Hesych. Ai@tomeis maida (Bergk, corr. Al@omins wat8a) 'Avaxpéwy, 
@ ou roy oivoy, dAAoe rv “Aprepuy. 

& Artemis Sweaddpos® in Messene at the city on Ithome: Paus. 4. 
31, 10 Tuyn re xai“Aprepts Pwoddpos. ra pev dn AiGov Aapidavros. 

b In Munychia: Clem. Alex. Sérom. p. 418 P rq CpacuBovrdp 
vKTop... Wop €wparo mporyoupevoy Smep avrovs dnraicrws mponéenyyay xara Thy 
Mouvvyiay efedurev, vba viv 6 ris Pwodpdpov Bwpds con. Cf. C. 1. A. 2. 
432 rav bvoay Sy voy mpd ray exerdnowmy . . . Kat rH “Apréwdt t7 
Pooddpy. 

e At Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. Anapi. Fr. 27 templum Dianae Luci- 
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ferae ec Vererss Placidae =“Agrepss Guogapes ami “Sgpeliry Tad ore. 
CE Heayeh. Mike. Consdenl. 16 "ap "Apremies (ripeves} xpos re res Gpeeys 
dons. 


4: A: Segesa: Ge Vor. 4 33 Fo apod Segestamos ex aere 
smnccacrum Dfanae, quom summa aioe antiquissmm pracdimom 
relgoce. cum singulari opere artifcioqae perfect. . . . 34 Colebacur 


verum ‘amen inerat in illa magnitadine actas atque habices virginals - 
sagé:ae pendebam ab hamero ; sintsra mann retinebat arcem ; dextra 


e A: Antcyra?: Paus 10. 37, 1 pee . - Aprimles” ipyer ree 
Lpafaiteor, Ske Fees 15 efaj ani nip vie Spe Guapirper eapi 8 aivip 
aoaw cv éneTeps. 

™ Artemis Yedesddpes at Phiya: Paus. 1. 31, 4 “As@Aaves Assvve- 
Sévew aa: “Azrepsbes Yelavgipew Sap. In Pholegandros: Rev. Arch. 
5865, 1.126 eke rp dqpp eregGavaom Mevexperp .. . rerpams dpyerperes- 
owre 1 Yedeatpipy “Apripel. 

@ Artemis ? Yehasia: Hesych. s.r. réces res Sammseys, Slev cixis 
aires rip “Aprepes. 

@ Artemis Ispecta on Mount Kpaées near Pheneos: Pans. 8.15, 5 & 
dé rx Kpatids rep Spe: Ulupusias icpée corm Aprépsdes® ami ta ér dpyasétepa 
wepa THs Grou raurns exmyorro “Apyeia xtp es ra \epeaia. 

ol. Theocr. 2. 12 (‘Eacry) ani viv “Aprepis codecres emi OvAanq cai 
Aabct yos cai Guaddpos emi XGovia. Soph O. R. 206: 
Tas Te stpPcpous 
"Aprépsdos afyhas civ ais 
Anthol. Pal. 9. 46: 
Linpés dwas, } Geyyos ide, § waida reneobes 
eikontin, Bouts Spnoper eUTUX ins. 


* Aprepus dychoré pours Umyccos, ¥ Te “ Noyeiae 
paia, cai dpyerree Gwucdopos 9 oehaws. 

* Artemis Dpoonga on the promontory Artemision in North Euboea: 
Plot. Zhemist. 8 “Eyes 8€ vac ov péyar “Aprepsdos exixAnow Lpcongas : 20. 
in<cription on a stele there in honour of the naval victory, opera ravr’ 
é6ecay xapOéve "Apréewds. Milt. d.d. Ath. Inst. 1883. p. 19 cide empyyei- 
Aarro nai cignveyxay cis THY éxavcpOweotw rou iepou rns “Aprepsdos THs 
Dpoongas. 
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“ Aesch. Frag. 169: 
ds ofre weugtl ‘HXiov mpoodépxerat 
ovr’ dorepwonov Supa Antg@as xdpns. 
Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 658 F oipat xat rv “Aprepsy Aoyxeiay kat EideiOuay, 
ovK ovcay érépay f TeAnvny, o@vopacba. 


? Artemis as death-goddess. 


* Hom. JI. 21. 483: 
érei oe Adovra yuvaki 
Zevs Onxev, wat Saxe xataxrduev Hwy x €béAnoba. 
Od. 15. 409: 
GAX' dre ynpdoxwos wédew xdra Pir’ avOparep, 
€XOwv apyupérofos *AmdAdwv *Aprepds Evy 
ois ayavoiot Bédeoow erotydpevos Karéredvey, 
Strabo, 635 xai ra Aouad 8é wabn wai rovs abropdrovs Oaxydrovs rovros 
avdrrovat rois Beois (’ArdAAwve xat’Apréuids). In Phthiotis: Anton. Liber. 
13, Artemis = "AomaNis dueAnrn édxaépyn: Edavov mapa rd ris "Aprépsdos 
éornxés . . . @ xaf éxacrov eros al wapOévos yxipapow dbopoy éxpnuver, 
Sri cai 7 ’"AoraXis mapbévos obca éavriy anxnyxéucev. Cf. the legend of 
Ctesulla ‘Exa¢pyy in Anton. Liber. 1, and the story of the Carian 
TlapOevos, °7, | 

? Artemis as marriage-goddess. 

& Anth. Pal. 6. 276 "Apreu, of 8 idryre yapos 6 dua kai yévos ein r7 
Avxopndeip madi gidaotpaydAn. Cf. *. 

Evckeca® at Plataea: Plut. Arist. 20 ’Aydpevor 8¢ avrdv of WAaresis 
€bapay dv re@ lep@ tis Evxdeias "Apreuidos .. . ray 8° EvxAecay of péy roddol 
Kai kadovcs Kai vouifovow “Aprepe, Evtor 8¢ chacw “HpaxAéovs péy Ovyarépa nai 
Muptous yevéoOar . . . redeurncacay 8 mapbévoy Zxew wapd re Bowwrois Kat 
Aoxpois tiuds. Bapos yap avry xal dya\pa xara wacay ayopay iSpurat, xai 
mpoOvovaty ai Te yapovpevat cai of yapourres. 

b At Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 1 mAnaiov 8€ "Apréeusdos vads eorw EvxXeias. 
radnva d¢ évrds rou iepov Ovyarépas *Avreroivou Aéyoucw, "AvdpdxAedy re nal 
"AAni8a .. . rou vaov 8¢.. . Adwy eorly Eurpoober. 

e At Paros: Le Bas, /ies 2062 dedication Erparry| id}: "Agpodiry Au 
"Adpodici ‘Eppy *Aprepids EvdxAein. 

d Eéxdkea at Athens, ? Artemis: Paus. 1. 14, 5 vads EvdxAcias avdOnpa 
cal rovro dnd trav Mndwy, of ris xdpas Mapabom gcxov. C.J. Gr. 
258 rdv éavrns dvdpa ‘IepoxAny leparevoavyra Evxdeig xat Evvoia avéOnxer, 
? fourth century, B.c. Cf. C. Z. A. 3. 277 lepéws Evxdreias wal Evvopias, 
on seat in Attic theatre, late period. 
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© Ascemis “Hyener® a Abséesior it Arcate vide @3. 

1 A: Terea: Pams 6. gc. t @ be ree °Asre rp “Hyepiep rp airy 
roate Acpooe. “Opyapemen van o Asenha cuszenela Gsyer “Apwrepplives 
.. . Gwevons be cape (Spoes an. cs Tepe Gryew cxesyom icpiv 19 
” Ror paste. 

¢ A: Spara: Paus 3.14. 6 ve ke Eidacfusss erm (piv) “Awddards 
ve Kazewso: ca: Apresedos “Hyeuners. 

€ A: Asea: Roehl /es:r. Gras. 4°. 02 "Ayqee on base of statue 
dedacaced 7:0 Artemis Hegemone- 

¢ Jn Ambracta: Anton Liber. ¢ res 3: “Appecres cagwydores raw 
Sepician "8 my “3 » re é, cu ° > ° o 
seporryvartias yaheres ite Meza Ci. Poivaen & 52. 

£74: Athens: Pollux. & 106, aah of the Epbebt. twrepes Acoi, 
“"Bypandes. “Exudduos, “Ages. Zeit. Gadde, Aige. “Hyepoy. Pams. 9. 35, 1 
Tipdeds yas «a cede cas Afqwass Lapras Aigo om “Hyeptow. 

s A: Mirus, @8: cf Pint. de Va’. Vert p. 253 F eiegs ate copra 
"Aprépste cos Ovoias sepa MaAqewss, Ge Nypgide spesayesrevsw. 

b Heevch. 3. c. “Hyepooy “Aprems am “Agpetcry. 

i *Ayréperos ‘Ayepcoos. inscription \? second cen:ury, B.c.) from Aetolia, 
Journ. Hall. Stud. 13. p. 353- 

4 Aremis Ue6eo at Argos: Paus. 2. 21. t rpereiow afis exi ray 
eye... be ros "Apréemiics epee exudAnow DeGos, ‘Yeepumnorpa cai 
Tuite avthnae, mapaca 19 Ciny Tor TaTEpa. 

Aress.:+ the protectress of children. 

© Ll. Sic. 5.73 “Aprepiv pac cipew myy ter rexier wadior Oepdxeuy 
am Ty pas rivas dpwdovzas 17 pice Ter Speer, ad’ hs airias cai covpotrpopor 
abrip brpatecba, Cf. Hom. Od. 20. 71 pros 8 fxop’ “Aprepis dyrn. 

™ Artetui: Maserpépos at Corone in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34. 6 
Bei 24 latw dvraiOa ‘Aprépsdds re xadouperns Nadorpopov nai Asovvcou «ai 
"AawAnniun vuls. 

7 Artemis GeAcpeipag at Elis: Paus. 6. 23, 6 iepow ris Sdopeipaxds 
dativ “Ayripsten, 1h pew bn Cop yéyovev fh exiaAnots Gre rou yupyacion yeiron, 
Cf. Vaus. 2. 10, 7, statue of Artemis, ra és itty pdvor eipyaopern, in the 
Byinna iin at Sicyon. 

™ Artemis KopvOadia at Sparta: Athen. p. 139 A—B copifoves yap ai 
mir6ai ra dppeva nadia Kata Tov Katpov TOvTOY cis aypoy Kai mpos THY KopvOaAiay 
nudirupevny “Apreuv, hs Oo iepov mapa THY KaXoupevny Tiacoay éoTs . . . Ovoves 
84 wai rove yadaOnvous dpOayopicxous Kai mapariOeacw év 17 Boing Tovs imviras 
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dprove ... rabra péw 6 Todtuor. Cf. Hesych. s.v. KopuéadAlorpias’ al 

xopevoveat 17} KopuOadXig 66g. 5. v. Kuperroi’ of ¢yovres rd EvAwa rpdcera, 

xara "Iradiay, xal doprd{ovres 17 KopvOaddig, yeAotaoral. Plut. Quaest. 

Conviv. p. 657 E rot *Awd\Awvos 8v0 riOqvas, riy "AdnOaay xal Thy 
evay. 

78 2 Kouporpédos: Arist. Zhesmoph. 295 exerOe raiy Oerpopdpow, ry 
Anpnrps cai +7 Képy nal rp WAovre xat 1} KadAcyeveiq cal 17 Kouporpép nai 
v@ ‘Eppy xal rais Xdpow. C.J. A. 2. 481 veay (ol epnBor) v7 re "AGnrg 
vf Wodudds xa rj Kovporpépe. ) 

7 Hesych. s.v. Koupearis’ pnwds rod Ivaveyidvos fudpa, dy 3 ras ard 
Tis Keadjs réy waidey droxeipovres rpixas “Apréyids Ovover. Cf. Es. Mag. 
P- 533. 42 doprn dorw él rpeis nytpas redoupdrn ... 1 8€ rpiry rovs 
Kovpous ciadyovorwy eis rh» doprny, nal cumoraos Tois ovyyertas cai yropipos, 
nai ¢yypapovow els ry woXreiay. 

™ Artemis ? ‘YmopeAdOpa: Hesych. s.v. éxiderov "Aprépsdos, as 6 
Mivdios (?). :; 

™ Artemis Harpg¢a at Sicyon: vide Zeus, **>, Cf. C. J. A. 3. 176 
"Awd\Aam sarpyp xal "Aprépsds:. 


™ Artemis Darpmres at Pleiae: C. J. Gr. 1444 ldpeay .. .’Aprépsdos 
Harpemridos dv UAelas. ? At Amyclae: Zph. Arch. 1892, p. 23 late 
inscription found there mentioning lepeis "Aprépsdos (Harpid)redos. 

78 Artemis Dap¢vdaia at Epidaurus: £~h. Arch. 1883, p. 28 
*Aprépsdos MaugduAalas Eixparns Evxpareos mupopopncas. 


Common cult of Artemis and Apollo. 


7a In Delos: Journal of Hell. Studies, 1890, p. 260; C. I Gr. 
2280, 2282, &c. Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, 48-49 dedications to 
Artemis AnAia in the temple of Apollo: cf. 1878, p. 339. Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 291, Delian inscription found in a small island 
near Amorgus, ¢s @uciay rp "Amd\Aom nal rH ’Apréusds, third century, B.c. 
Herod. 4. 34 ryote 8€ wapOévouos rairpot row é£ ‘YrepBoptwv redevryjcacs 
€y Ando, xeipovras wal al xdépas xat of maides of Andiwv’ al per mpd yapov 
wéxapov Groreudpevas xal mepi Grpaxroy eidifacas, éxi 1d ona rieios (rd Be 
ona €ors dow és Td "Aprepicwoy cordyrt.. . ) of 3¢ maides THY AnAlwy, mepl 
xAcny rivd elAikavres rev rpiyadv, mporiOeion nal obra: ext rd oRpa .. . Tavras 
pev ovv ry Elkebvig anodepovoas ayri rou wxurdxov rév eérdfayro ddpoy 
GmixécOas’ rhv 8é”Apyny re rai ri» "Orw dpa aitoics root Oeoias aninérOa 
A€youvas xai ods ripas Ddas deddcba mpds oéwr’ Kal yap ayeipew odu ras 
yvvaixas, éwovopafoveas ra ovrdpara ev rp vurp* mapa 8& odtwv pabdyras 
moras Te Kal “lovas ipvéew "Oiv re cal” Apyny’ xal roy pnpiey xarayoperoy 
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éxi re Bape ry owodds, ravrny éxi rH Oneny ris “Omid: re xal “Apyys avaat- 
pocota: emfeddoperyv. 1 3¢ Onan airioy corti Sxwbe rou "Aprepiciov. 
Arnob. Adr. Gent. 6. 6 Non in Dianae delubro, quod in Apollinis 
constitutam est Delii, Hypereche Laodikeque (humationis habuisse 
perhibentur officia)? Paus. 1. 43, 4, at Megara, rd poqya “Igudes *Adnabov 
Ovyarpés’ axobavety 8¢ atria» dacw eri wapbévoy. xabiotyxe 84 ais xépas 
xoas xpos rb ras “Igudns prjpa mpoodépew xpd ydpou nal dmdp Tie 
rptxew, xaba nai +9 “Exatpyy nai“ Owid: ai Ovyarépes woré awexeipovro ai Anhiav. 
Id. 5. 7,8 wei 84 Biv MeAdvewos Kupaios ds "Oww mai ‘Exadpyyw joo, 
dos ex résv “YxepBopiew . . . adixowro és Andov. Et. Mag. p. 641. 55 Ovme 
exiBerow ’Apréusdos, } mapa rd OmiferOar ras tixrovoas auray...§ dad ras 
iwepBopeas xdépas, OUmw, ‘Exadpyny, Aofe. Plato, ’Afwy. p. 371 A xadates 
deArev, &s €€ “YwepBopéey éxdyucay “Owis re xai ‘Exaépyn. Claud. de Cons. 
Sulich. 3.253 lungunt se geminae metuenda feris Hekaerge, et soror, 
optatum numen venantibus, Opis, progenies Scythiae. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. p. 674 P & peév yap (Bpdyxos 6 pdvris) émtppaiver 1d xhiOos ddchons 
adadas wpoxarnpyero Tou vuvou bd wes’ pédwere & waides éxdepyor cai 
dxaipyav. Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. 14. p. 61 (Dechair) eat 5 Asdsos 
cat 9 “Aprews Texraiov cat ’Ayyedievos réxyn, Anonym. Vit. Plat. p. 6 
Cobet ¢» 17 { rot Gapyncavos yrds, év fj dopryy éxtredovew ol Andswe rou 
"AwAXevos, cv 36 17) §’ rou abrou pyvds,... & 7 yereOAranjy doprip "Aprépudos 
éweréXous. *. 

b At Athens, common cult of Apollo Upocrarjpos and Artemis 
Bovhaia,"'. Cf. 7%, Artemis AeAduia at Athens: Pollux, 8. 119 rd 
éxt Aedduvig (Bxacrnpior) ipvby pew id rou Alyéas Aéyeras 3é *"AxdANon 
Medduvigg xai “Aprépidi: Aedduig. Cf. '. Demosth. «. "Apmroxp. 74. 
P- 644 dcaornpiov, § xdvrwv dyiwrata rovrev exes xai ppixwddorara, dy ris 
oporoyy pév arcivas, dvvdpos 8é hi Bedpaxévar’ rovro 3 dari rd éwi Aardurg. 
C. I. A. 3. 77, calendar of sacrifices (Roman period) Hvaveyiévos 
"AxODdors nai ’Aprduids ( wéravoy. 


© Artemis Sedfusia in Thessaly: Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 221 "Aprewsds 
Achpuig Aloxudis .. . Aceropevoavaa (? second century B.C.). 


d Artemis 2eduedégns with Apollo at Phlya in Attica, ™. 


e Artemis with Apalla at Delphi: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. No. 1810 


aréd3oro Mvagivaos . Ps”) "AndAAwns T@ v6ie Kat "Aprepsre oopa yuvaixeiop. 


Cf. C. 1. Gr. 1688, inscription B.C. 379 containing Amphictyonic oath, 


"Opviw xara rov ‘AndAXwvos tov TvOiov nai ras Aarovs xai Tas "Aprautros, 


Cf. joint worship at Cyrrha, ™, 


f Artemis Zoérepa with Apollo Mv@os at Anaphe: C. J. Gr. 2481. 
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& Near Pheneos: Paus. 8. 15, 5 ’AwdAAwm dors Ivbiov wads... 
évravéa érs xal vow AndAXom Devedras wal ’Aprépsds Ovovew. 

h Paus. 3. 11, 9 Zmapridras S€ éri rijs dyopas IvOatws ré don 
"AxddXwvos xal 'Apréuidos cal Anrovs dydApara. 

i Artemis Iv6in at Miletus: C. J. Gr. 2866 "Apréuds Tvbiy xa Abro- 
xparops Kaicaps ZeBaorg. 1b, 2885 ‘Y8poddpos ’Apréusdos Tvbins Madia 
‘Povpeiva. Cf, **b, 

k Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. p. 384 P déyeras (riv ZiBvdAay) .. . Spvyay 
re obcay xexd\jo bas “Aprepy Kat ravrny mapayevoperny eis Aedgovs doa, 

1 Strabo, 588  pév od» dds (’Adpdorea) peragd Upidrov nal Hapiov 
€xovca troxeipevov mediov dudvupoy év G xal pavreiov hy "AmddAwvos *Axraiov 
nal "Aprépsdos. 

m Strabo, 676 é» 3¢ +7, Ki\exia dor) nal rd ris Zapmndovias "Apréusdos cal 
payreiov, rovs 8¢ ypnopovs evOeot mpobeonifover. | 

n Artemis OvAia: Macr. Saturn. 1, 17, 21 Pherecydes refert Thesea 
cum in Cretam ad Minotaurum duceretur vovisse pro salute atque 
reditu suo ’Ard\Awve Oddi al ’Apréyds Ovdig. ? At Lindos: Artemis with 
Apollo Odds ™. 

o Artemis Av;: Diomed. Bk. 3. p. 484 ed. Putsch. Morbo Sicilia 
laborabat. Variis et assiduis ceremoniis Dianam placantes, finem 
malis invenerunt, eandem Lyen cognominaverunt. Cf. Artemis 'EAev6épa 
_ in Lycia: Artemid., Onetrocr. 2. 35 4 Aeyouerm mapa Aveioss 'EXevbépa 
“Apreus, Arctinus, Aefhiopis Dinizer, Ep. Poes. p. 16 (Photius) 
"AxwdXevs cis AéoBov mre Kai Ovoas *"AncAAwm xai ‘Apréeutds xai Anrot 
xabaipera rov pdvov (Cepairav) in’ 'Odvoceas. 

Pp Artemis Aovoins: Collitz, Dial. Inschr. 1601 lapdy aveOnxe rar 
"Apréuds Aovordrs, ? Achaean inscription of fourth century B.c. 

a Artemis Geppia, eidxoos, émijxoos: C. J, Gr. 2172, inscription from 
baths in Mitylene, ray xpdyvav wai rd b8paydryiov dd Keyxpeay ’Aprépeds 
beppia evaxdp. On basis found at Mitylene MeydAn “Apreuis Oeppia 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, 430, No. 14. Aristid. 1. p. 503, Dind. ryv 
Ceppatay “Aprepty, } ras myas ras Oeppas fye. Cf. Paus. 5.15, 7 rérapros 
3¢ Bapds ’Apréudos erixAnoww Korxdxas’ xat 'AnddAdAwvos wéunros Geppiou ... 
av@ Grov 8¢ “Aprepuw érovopdfovoww Koxxaxay, ovy old re fv pot didayOnvat. 
Evdxoos in Crete: C. J. Gr. 2566 ’Apxovixa ZavAw . . . dvafaoa 'Aprépde 
ebaxdp edapeva tép davras ebydy. ‘Ennxoos at Rome: C. J. Gr. 5941 
Ged émnxde ’Apréwids AvdiBs Swreipg Abp. "EXmweixn. At Epidaurus: Zp. 
Arch. 1883, 3 ’Aprépidt ‘Exdry émpxdy, inscription of Roman period. 
Samothrace inscription of late Roman period ’Apréuids "Ennxd Athen. 
Mittheil. 1893, p. 377. 
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r At Megara: Paus. 1. 44, 2 AwdAAe@vos iepor ... Ipoorarnpiou . .. 
"ArdAAwv 8¢ év atrg xetras Oéas dfs xal“Aprepis cai Anta cal dda dydApara 
€or, Hpagirddous nomoavros Anr® kal of waides. Cf. Artemis Ayporépa with 
Apollo ’Aypaios, **°, 

® At Sicyon: Paus. 2. £1, 1 "Ewewéa 3¢ xal "Aprépidt nai ’Ardddon 1d 
wAncioy iepdy mosjoas Aéyovo.. Cf. 2. 7, 8. 

t In the Argolid, “4: C. J. Gr. 1173 "Aprépsdos "AwdAXwvos 
Zrare(os ieporoAneas. 

u At Pyrrhichus in South Laconia: Paus. 3. 25, 3 Ged» 8¢ ev r7 7 
ohiow iepd dorw “Apréwdds re éxixhnow *Aotpateias, Ore rhs és TO xpéow 
arpareias evravéa éxavoarvro "Apa(dves, cai ’Awd\Awy “Aual(dmnos’ fdava per 
dpdrepa dvabeivas B¢ Aéyovow alta ras awd Geppedovros yuvaixas. Cf. %°, 

v At Olympia in the temple of Hera: Paus. 5.17, 3 Képy d¢ xai 
Anynrnp cai "AwdAXew wai “Apres, al per GAAnAey eiciy amxavyrixpy cabnperat, 
’AwdAdop 8€ dvavyrios dovécy Ty "Aprémuds eorneer. 

w At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 1 “Eors 8¢ Mavruvevor vads dixdois . . . row 
paou d¢ Tr pew dyaApd éovw AcxAnwiou réxvn "Acapévous, rd dé Erepow Anrovs 
éorw iepdy cai rey waider IpafiréAns 8¢ ra aydApara eipyacaro. 

x At Tanagra: Paus. 9. 22, 1 €» Tasaypg .. . 0 rpiros ray vam ‘“Asdd- 
Aewvos, duov dé aire “Aprepis re nai Anre. 

y At Abae in Phocis: Paus. 10. 35, 3 sapa ror pady roy péyar €ariy dddos 
pass .. . Baciteds d€ "Adpcamds exoinge Tr] "AndAAwm 1a b€ aydApara apyad- 
Tepa cat avrey éoriy ABaiey avdOnpa yadxou b€ eipyucta: xai cpoiws ect 
opOd, "Axd\Ae» xat Anra re xal “Apres. 

* At Eretria: Rang. Ant. Hellen. 1242 6 Sqpos "Eperpuéor Srnowwoy 
dperns évexa . . . "Apréuids "AndAXom Anroi (fourth century B. C.). 


sa At Mylasa: C. J. Gr. 2694 iepéa "AwdAAwros wai ’Aprépdos. 

bb At Araxa in Lycia: Bennd. Reisen in Lyhten, vol.1, p. 77, Inscr. 
53D avadvotons ris Oeordcov yas Aaweous poppas . . . “Aprepiy re xai 
"AwdAdwrn, 

ce Artemis Hponyerns with Apollo in Lycia: Bennd. Retsen in Lykien, 
Inscr. 45 ré» mporyeréy ‘Aprepudos cui "ArdAXoves. 

dd Artemis KAapia and Apollo KAdpwos on late coins of Colophon: 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 494. Brit. Mus. Cat. Tonia, p. 42. 


ee Artemis Kaveasis with Apollo Kavaagers in Chios: Rev. Arch. 
1877, Pp. 107 ry iepyreiay “AwcAAwros Kaveacéas cai 'Apréudos Kavea- 
aides. 
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f Artemis Ephesia with Apollo, **® (not in public cult); 
Massilia, '**», 

es With Apollo Madedras in Cynuria: C. J. Gr. 1173 'Aprépstos 
"Aw(d\Awvos) ZrarefAwos . . . leparoAnoas (Roman period). 

hh With Apollo ’Ayueis at Tegea, °°. 


fi In Cyrene: Athenae. p. 549 E, F, quoting Ptolemaeus Euerg. 
(Mall. Frag. Hist. 3. 187, 6) ‘Aprepiria peyiorg dopry é» Kupnyy, dv # 4 
lepeds rou "AndAAwvos (eriavows 8 dori) desnvifer rovs mpd abroi lepevoapévous. 


Cf. Inscr. Smith-Porcher, Discoveries at Cyrene, Pl. 80, 8, p. 112. 


Artemis as city-goddess. 

© Artemis ’Apapurbia or ’Apapvoia® at Eretria: Livy, 35. 38 sacrum 
anniversarium eo forte tempore Eretriae Amarynthidis Dianae erat, 
quod non popularium modo sed Carystiorum etiam coetu celebratur. 
Strabo, 448 ryy 8 Sivayy rihy Eperptéwy hv éxxov more paprupes  ornAn, 
qy avéBecdy more dv rp lepp ris "ApapurOias “Aprépsdos. Cf. Rang. Ani. 
Hellén. 689 riv pév piay (cledva) arjoa dv rp lepp ris ’Apréepdos ris 
*Auapucias . . . avryopeverOas 8 ras rimas ‘Aprepiciow rq dyam THs Tuppixns. 
Cf. 

b In Attica: Paus. 1. 31, 4—5 "AOponeis 8¢ repdoww Apapvolay “Aprepuy 

. dopray 8€ cai "AOnvaios ris Apapucias dyoves obdév re EdBotwy davé- 
arepov. C. I. A. 1. 526 dpos "Apréssdos repévous *Auapuoias (archaic 
period). Cf. 2. 4. 521h. 

*' Artemis BovAaia *at Athens: C. J. Gr. 112, 113 ré» buoy dy 
€bvoy Ta wpd Tov éxxAnoiav ws to 'Amédd\A\wom Te mpooramnpig Kal rH Apréuids 
rn Bovdaig. Cf. C. I. A. 2. 390, 392, 408, 417, 431, 432, containing 
the same formula. Cf. Aesch. Sep/. 449 mpoorarnpias ‘Apréysdos 
evvoiacs. 

b At Miletus: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 287 “Aprepa ray U8popdpov 
ris Tivbins ’Apréusdos xal idpecav dca Biou ris BovAaias ’Aprépados (inscription 
of Roman period). 

® Artemis BovAnddpos at Miletus: Dittenb. Syllog. 391. Rev. Arch. 
18747, p. 104 17 Ge@ xexapiopevws eke cai re dnpy. cuuhepdvras Kai viv 
kai és rov émere (stc) xpdvov ovrredouwrs ras adyépaes "Aprepsd: Bovdnddpp 
Lipids xabdrs Txipsdar efryoupevos elapéepover, 

& Artemis ’Ayopaia, **c, 

The name of Artemis in the formulae of public oaths: C. J. Gr. 
2654, alliance between Latus and Olus in Crete. Cf. 8, 5f. In the 
Gortynian inscription the woman takes the oath in the name of 
Artemis on a question of property, vide Hell. Journ. 1892, p. 65. 
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At Dreros in Crete, Artemis associated with Leto and Apollo in the 
public oath, Cauer, Delect? 121. 


Titles taken from cities and localities. 


* Callim. 7 Dian. 33: 
pis déxa ros mrodieOpa, ra py Gedy Dro afew 
elveras GAXd pédrnv oé, wat "Apréudos xadéerGa. 


16. 188 : 
yvnowr pew Aodriyn, wodiwy 8€ roe efade Teépyn, 
rnvyeroy 8 dSpéav, Audves ye pev Evpisroo, 

® Aird) in Naupactus: Paus. 10. 38, 12 gore per wl Oaddooy wads 
Nocedavos . . . €ors 3¢ nal iepdy "Apréusdos xal ayadpa Aevxov Aibov’ cy_ua 
d€ dxovrs{ovons mapéxeras, nal énixdnow etAnhey AlrwAn, among the Heneti. 

 Aiywaia, **. 

* Artemis ‘Axpla: Hesych. s. v. fore 8¢ xat 7 “Hpa xal “Apreyis xat 
"Agpodirn mpocayopevopérn ev “Apyet, xara 16 Suotoy én’ dxpw iBpupeva. CF. 
Artemis Kopupaia on Mount Coryphon near Epidaurus, Paus. 2: 28. 2. 

% Artemis AAdeaia, *. 

8 Artemis 'Apapuvria : Steph. Byz. s.v. "ApdpurOos* racus EvBotas, ard 
Twos Kummyou "Apréuidos "Apapuréov. Cf. ™, 

* Artemis ’Amrépa in Crete: Cauer, Delecé.* 128, treaty of alliance 
between Aptera and Teos, avaypayapev 8 nai dues rd re mpdrepov ddypa 
cui Trav avavéwou és TO lepdv rd Tas ‘Apréuidos Tas ‘Amrepas. 

* Artemis ’Aorias at Iasos in Caria: C.J. Gr. 2683 ’Apréudk ’Aoridds 
xat Avroxparopt Kaicap: M. AtpnAiep Kopddp "Avravivg TeBaorg. areham- 
dpos tis mpoxabryepovos THs moAews npcov "Apréuidos "Aotiados, inscription 
of first century a.p.(?), Rev. des Etudes Grecques, 1893, p. 157. 
Polyb. 16. 12 maga rois "laccevat, rd ras ‘Eotiddos (leg. "Aotiados ). 


* Artemis ’Aorupnyy: Strabo, 606, in Antandros, “Aorvpa, copy xai 
aXgos Tis "Aotrupnyas "Aprépidos dysov. Cf. 613. 

* Artemis AvAideca at Tanagra: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1879, 385, 
No. 32, inscription at Tanagra, 7 BovAy nat 6 Syyos ‘Odummixny . . . 
ieparevoacay ’Apremids AvAdei(a), ?Second century B.c. Cf. 7. G. A.170. 

“ Artemis Bopernyy in Thyatira: C. J. Gr. 3477 Aprépidt Boperrnyy 
kai TH marpids TAuKwv ... aveOnxe. Cf. 3507. 

% Artemis AnAXia in Delos, 794. 


*® Andcas in Halicarnassus: Newton, Halic. 2. 698, No. 6a 6 dnpos 
TiBepio KAavdio Kaicapt ZeBaore Teppamneo .. . Aprésids AndAcadk, 
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* Artemis Aepearis, “. Cf. C. J. Gr. 4300 A. 


* Artemis ’EAevewia: Hesych. 5. v. nai &v Zucedig ryparas “Apres. Cf. 
9 "EXevoiva, '*8, 
* Artemis ’Edecia, ™, 
100 ? "Iocwpia, #14, 
10) Kavxacis, 62, 


108 ? Kexola in Rhodes: Audl. de Corr. Hell. 1885, 100 rov iepy 
"Aprdpsros Kexoias Aapdrpiov. Ross, /ascr. Inéd. 3. 272 Révapxos .. « 
ieparevoas "Andddwvos Tv6aéws cai 'Amd\Xavos ’OXiov 'Apréusdos tas €v Kexolg 
Geois, Ross, Arch. Aufsdize, 2. 594 "Aptoroddyos . . . leparevoas ’A@avaias 
Au®ias rat Aids To\séws wai Aprdpsros ras éy Kexoig Geois, ? third century B. c. 

108 Artemis KoAoysy near Sardis: Strabo, 626 é» 8 oradios rerrapd- 
xovra awd Ths méAews for 7 Tvyaia per ind rod wowrod Aeyouérn (Aiun), 
Koddy & vorepov perovopacGeioa, drov rd lepdy rps Kodonvys 'Aprepsdos peya- 
Any aytoreiay Exov. act 3° evravOa xopevew rovs xadabous xara rds éoprds. 

106 Artemis KovduAearis, °. 

1% Artemis Kedvds: Strabo, 658, on the Carian coast, sAnciow 3 ¢ork 
trav BapyvAiwy rd ris "Aprépidos lepdy rd THs Kiduddos . . . fv 3€ wore Kal 
xeploy Kwdun. Cf. Polyb. 16. 12. Cf. Classtcal Review, 1894, p. 217 
dav 8€ ris mapa raitra soimon amoreice ‘Aprémds Kerdvad, sepulchral 
inscription with fine, ? found near Kindya. 

1 Artemis KAapla at Colophon. Cf. 74d, 

10a Kongia: Diod. Sic. 5.77. Cf. 4. 

107 Artemis Avxoaris, **. 

10a Artemis Movoy:on: Steph. Byz. s.v. Movdyiou" (rddts Kapias cer) 
“Apreyis Movoyionm, ‘pupa Aaddvou . .. yiooa yap ty Kapav poavy 
AiBos éppnveveras. 

b Artemis Muydia on coins of Myndus in Caria, Roman period: 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 529. 

¢ Artemis Mvata near Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 9 Muoias lepov ‘Aprépidos. 

1 Artemis Oivwaris in Argolis: Paus. 2. 25, 3 Olwén xa;lov ear 
"Aprepictov, Kai lepov “Apréepdos ent xopupy rov spovs. Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Oi wodts “Apyous’ ... Olvwaris “Aprepus, 7 €v Olvan ris ‘Apyetas iBdpupern 
‘md Upoirov, Cf, Eur. Herc. Fur. 375: 

ray T€ xpvcoKxapavoy 
Oopra . ww le 
xreivas, Onpoddvov Bed 
Oivwarw ayddAe, 
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#®@ Artemis Oivaia in Attic deme Olvéq: C. J. A. 1. 534 Olvdyce 
"Apr[éude?}. Jb. 3. 336 "Aprépidos Oivaias. 

a Artemis "OAvpria from the mountain north of Eretria: £Zph. 
Arch. 1892, p. 141 Xpvoadris Iypiov "Apréuds Orvpwig. Cf. 2. p. 126, 
fourth-century inscription from Eretria, avaypdyat éy oriAy Abivy ri 
apoteviay nai orjoa ev rH Ths "Apréusdos lepe. 

} Artemis Mepyala at Perge in Pamphylia, '*: Strabo, 667 Mépyy 
wédse nal wAnoiov ni peredpov réwav rd ris Tlepyaias ’Apréeyidos lepdv, dv 
mavizyupis nar’ dros avvredeirat, Cic. in Verr. 2. 1, 54 Pergae fanum 
antiquissimum et sanctissimum Dianae ... ex ipsa Diana, quod 
habebat auri, detractum. Phot. s.v. 9 Uepyaia “Apreus* rdoocerat émi 
viov hryvpréy Kal same’ rapécov xal 9 Oeds dv atrg. At Halicarnassus : 
C. 1. Gr. 2656 oe 19 Bovdy xal rq Inpy ... wprapérn rip lepnrelay ris 
"Apréysdos ris Tepyainas wapéferas lépeay doriw &£ dorav duoréper éni rpeis 
yeveds yeyernperny Kai wpds warpds xal mpés unrpds® 7) dé mprapern . . . Ovoee 
vé lapd rd Snporedéa wal ra lord... dy J de po 7 Ovoia auvredeiras 
f Bquoredte dycspére xp) vicou ris jpépas rpeis, én? olelay ps) wopevouémy, 
5 84 dyepyds ore ric lepeias. At Lindos: Rev. Arch. 1867%, p. 25, 
No. 67 ‘Aprapere Depyalat. 

137 Artemis Upeanivy 2?at Priapus: Plut. Lucull. 13 Aéyeras yap ’Apré- 
psBos xdAq@ Lpranivns 6 xepdy eureceiy trois Lovrixois ovlAncacw abris rd 
lepdv xal ro £davov avaondoact. 

"8 Artemis Zapdam at Sardis: C. J. Gr. 3459 "Awodddmos dpxtepeds 

. thy lepéay tis Lapdcarns "Apréudos dvnxey rov ddpov ‘AAnvas (? third 
century B.C.). 

16 Artemis Zapwvia on the coast near Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 10 
orperroy 8¢ érovoudlovet rovroy, Gri. . . averparn ‘Immodvrou rd dpua, rovrov 
d€ ob TOAD ris Zapwrias ’Aprépidos adeorynxe 1d lepdv . . . Zapwma yap 39 kara 
dros th ’Aprépids doprny dyovos, Eur. Hipp. 1126: 

© yapaboe wodinridos dxras 
Spupds tr’ Spetos, Ot Kuvdv 

axunddav péra Onpas evatpey 
Aixruvvay apdl cepray, 

5 Artemis Yedacta?, ©, 

N¢ Artemis Seadirs near Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 35, 5 Zesddis xadov- 
pevoy ywpioy Kai "Apréuidos Sxuadiridos epetmida eorw lepor. 

47 Artemis Sepaia: Callim. 2 Dian. 259 Udrnma Movuvvyin dApevooxore, 
xaipe, Depain, At Sicyon: Paus. 2. 10, 7 epaias iepdy ’Aprépcdos. 
copia Onvas d€ ro Edavov A€yovow éx Depov, At Argos: 7d. 2. 23, 5 ras Be 
"Apréusdos ris Pepaias, w€Bovar yap nai "Apyeios Depatav “Apreyw ard ravra 
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*AOnvaiots xai Sexveriots, rd dyadpa Kal ovroi ghacw ex Sepav roy ey GeraaXrig 
xoucOnva:z. At Athens: Hesych. s.v. @epaia® 'AOqvyoe fernun Oeds’ ol dé 
ryy “Exdrny: tb. Adpnrov xdpn ‘Exdrn, ties 8€ ri» Bewiv: vide, In 
Acarnania: C. J. Gr. 1837 "Apréysds Sepaig (Roman period). 

ue Artemis Ty, on Imperial coins of Gerasa in the Syrian 
Dekapolis: Head, Ass. Num. p. 665 “Apress Tixn Tepacéy. 


Artemis as goddess of war. 
19 Vide *b,f: Epigram of Simonides, Bergk, 1365 : 
Davrosanay dvSpay yeveas ’Acias dxd xepas 
matdes "AOnvaiey rode mor dv wedayet 
yaupayia Saudoayres drei arpdros dAero Mnday 
onpara tavr’ avébev rapbevp ‘Apreusds, 

1 Artemis ’AporoSovdn: Plut. de Herod. Malign. 869 rov Ocuoro- 
xr€ovs Bovdevparos, 8 BovAevoas 17) ‘EAAG% vavpayjous mpd trys Tadapivos, 
iBpvcaro vady ’ApioroSovAns "Apréusdos dy MeXirn, rod BapBdpov xaramodeun- 
Gevros. Cf. Plut. Zhemist. 22 gxetro 3¢ xai rov Oepsorordéous eixdnov ev TH 
yap tis “AptoroBovAns érs xa’ juas. ? At Rhodes: Porph. de Adsén. 
2. 54 évordons 8€ rs dopris mpoayaydvres tov dvOpwrov éfo wuAGy ivrixpus 
tov ‘AptoroBovAns etous, owwou moricavres éocarroy, 

11 In Messenia: Paus. 4. 13, I rd ris "Aprépidos adyaApa, by yadxovy 
kai atréd cal rd Gra mapnce Thy aorida. 

43 Anth. Pal. 9. 534 “Apreus i8pmovea mpodyyedds eors xvdocpov. 

18 Artemis orepa® at Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 2 dpxaidy dor lepdy, ... 
wal dyadpd re xeirat yadxovv ‘Apréemdos énixAnow Lwreipas, At Pagae in 
Megara: zd. 1. 44, 4 év 8 rats Hlayais béas imedeixero dfiov Aprépdos 
Zwreipas érixAnow yxaAxovv dyadpa, peyébe re wapd Meyapevow icov ai 
oxnpa ovdery dcaddpws fyov. C.J. Gr. 1052b, 1063 7 Bovan xa 6 dqpos 
davoreivay Davoteivou lépecay Aprepuidos Lwreipas. 

b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 10 xabefopévp 8¢ rq Ait dv Opdve 
wapeotnxacs 7H pev ) MeydAn mddis, €v dpiorepaG 8€ "Apréusdos Swreipas cya pa. 
ravra pep AiBov rov TevreAnciov AOnvaio: Kngucddoros xai Levoca eipydcavro. 

¢ At Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 39, 5 dors 8¢ Swreipas re lepdv ‘évravba 'Apre- 
pedos xal aya\pa cpbdv Aidov’ éx rovrov 8€ Tov iepov nai ras moprds odior 
wéprew xaréotn. 

d At Troezen: Paus. 2. 31, 1 év rf} dyopG Tpor{nviey vads xal dydApara 
"Aprejudds ears Swreipas. Onoda 8¢ éAeyero I8pvcacbat cat dvoudoat Twretpay, 
quica *Agrepiova roy Mivw xaraywmodpevos dveaorpewev ex THs Kpyrns. Cf, 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 93, inscription from Troezen, fourth 
century B.C., "“Apxéorparos ... "Aprapurt Zwreipg. 
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f At Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, 3 imp 8€ rév vadw ris "AOnvas daorivy adoos 
wepupxosounpdvoy reixes Ewreipas énixAnow ‘Apréudos, cat duyvovow emi 
peyloras aitny rodds re TAHy rois lepevow, GAA~ ye ovdevi eoTiv avOparey. 
iepeis 8¢ dvdpes rev émtyapiay elot xara ddfay yévous padsota alpovpevos. 
Plut. Ara?. 32 adro) 8é MWeAAnveis A€yovos rd Bpéras ris Oeov rdv pév dAXov 
aroxeiaOat xpdvor aYavaroy, Gray 8€ xunbev iwxd ris lepeias exépyrat, pndeva 
mpooBAereyv éevaytioy . . . ob yap avOperos povoy Spaua dpicrdy eivas xat 
xaderdy, GANG xal Serv8pa troreity Gqpopa xai kaprovs amapBrloxesw. 

€ In Thisbe: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, 401, 402 Oowias .. . 
’Aprdyud& Sereipy (fourth century B.c.). 


h At Anaphe, "Ff, 


i At Athens: Zph. Arch. 1893, p. 59 Aprépidt Zworeipg Mapww dvéOnxe : 
cf, inscription of first century B.c.(?). 6. pp. 52-54, inscription 
mentioning 9 Zeretpa and ol Lwrnpiaorai. Cf. 16, 1883, p. 205, No. § 
Zewreipa inscribed on a terracotta representing Artemis holding a hare 
and resting her hand on the head of a fawn. 


k At Anaphe: Collitz, Dialect-inschriflen, 3433 5 Sapos 6 ’Avapaiov 
... Amdddovt vbip "Apréude Swreipa, Cf. 3449-3451. 


1 Anth. Pal. 6. 267 ®wodédpos, & Sehretp’, éwi UWaddAddos torabs xAnpwy, 
“Apteput, kal xaplev has édy avdpi di8ov. 

124 Artemis ‘Yyvia in Arcadia: Paus. 8.5, 11 éorw ‘Aprépdos lepov 
“Ypvias énixAnow* Touro év Gps pev eotw ’Opyopeviny, mpds 8é rH Mavrivexy’ 
a¢Bovor xai €x maXdaorarov Kal of mdvres "Apxades ‘Yuviay “Apreuiw, €AduBave 
8€ rhv iepwovwny tis Oeov rére ert xdpn mrapbevos ... pereBrANOn Be €£ exeivou 
cat 6 vdpos. avri yap mapOevov diddace tH "Apréepids lépecay yuvatka, dpidias 
dv3pay dnoxpwvrws Exovaav. Jd. 8. 13, 1 ev trig rov dpous lepdv eore rhs 
"Ypvias ’Apreyidos’ péreore 8€ adtov kai Mayriveior * * * xai i€pecay Kai avdpa 
iep€a’ rovrots ov povow ra és ras pigers adda Kal és ra dAda dytorevew 
xabéorynxe Tov xpdvov rov Biov mayta, Kai ore Aourpa odre Siatra Aowwy Kara 
ra atta adios xabd Kal rois moAdois eariv, ovdé és oixiay mapiacw avopds 
ikerov, torayra oi8a érepa emavtov cal ov mpdcw "Edeciwy emirndevorras 
ros ry Apréuds loriaropas ty ‘'Eqecia yiwopevous’ Kadovpévous b€ vd trav 
mwodttav Econvas’ ty 8é ’Apréeucdt rij ‘Ypvia xat €opryy dyovow ere€retov, 

125 Artemis XeAdris at Sparta: Clem. Alex. 33 P XeAureda 8€ “Aprepuw 
Smapriarat o¢Bover. Homeric hymn to Aphrodite, 18: 

kai yap ty (‘Apréyids) ade réfa, wai ovpecs Onpas évaiper, 
poppyyés te xopoi re Stampvosoi r’ ddodvyal, 
dvged re oxidevta Stxaiov re mrédts avdpav, 
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Cf. Eur. Phoen. 234. Cf. the Carian worship of MoAsadias ‘Hw6éa : 
Diod. Sic. §.62—63 Modradiay d¢ (the sister of Hap6évos) ‘Hysbéar dvopda Gus 
cai rysdoOas mapa wGox trois €y Xeppornop. dv d¢ rais Ovoias adris ... ras 
per orovdds pedixpdry mowior, roy 8 dyWayevor §} daydvra tds ob vdpipor 
mpooedbeiy mpos rd répewos . . . ras Svoroxoveas Tay yuvackey THs é€v Tais 
adios radatwwpias xai xvduvwy amwaddarrew thy Oedv. 


Artemis associated with Cybele, Bendis, Britomartis, Dictynna. 


* Strabo, 470 Tovross 8’ (the rites of Rhea-Cybele) gouwe xal ra mapa 
ros Opgfi rd re Korvrria xai ra Bevdideia, wap’ ois xal ra "Opducd Hy 
Karapyny éoyxe. 

™7 Athenae. 14. p. 636 Acoyems 6 rpayuds . . . ev rg Zepedp: 

crve d€ Avdds Baxyias re mapbévous 
moray wapotxous “Avi TywXiav Gedy 
Sadrdaniov xar’ Ghoos “Aprewsy othe. 


#8 Steph. Byz. s.v. Mdoravpa’ nédts Avdias awd Mas ... éxadeiro 3¢ 
xai 9 ‘Péa MG cai ravpos airy éOvero napa Avdois. Strabo, 635 rd Képava xat 
ro rns ‘Evvous lepoy fy éxeivur MG dvopafover... Ta 8€ lepd raira Boxei 
"Opéorns pera ris aderdis "Ipryeveias xopioas Beipo and ris Tavpicys Uxvbias, 
Ta ris Tavpomddov ’Apréuidos. Cf. Paus. 3. 16, 8; Dio. Cass. 36. 13 
(Dind.) ra 8¢ 8) Képava ris re viv Kammadoxias dori nai éddxes 1d Te Tis 
"Apréusdos rd Tavpixdy Bpéras Kal rd yéevos 1d "Ayapepvdrerow Bevpo det exe. 
Artemis Depacia at Castabala in Cilicia identified with the Tauric 
goddess: Strabo, 537 ¢v rois KaoraBddos dori rd ris Depacias ’Apré- 
pudos iepdy, Grov gaci ras lepeias rois moot 8 avOpaxas Badifew arabes’ 
xavravOa O¢ tives thy avtiy OpvAovow Ioropiay ry wept tov ’Opéarou xal ris 
Tavporddov, Inscription from Byzantium Mnrpi éeay Ma, Mordtmann 
und Dethier, Zp~igraphik von Byzantium, Taf. 6. 8. 


Artemis-Bendis. 


#9 Hesych. Bevdiss 9 “Apreuis, Opaxiori. Palaeph. de Incred. 32 
xadovoe thy “Apreyww Opaxes Bévdecay Kpnres 8¢ Aixruvvary, Aaxedaipcnor de 
Otmw. Plat. Rep. 327 A xard8nv xOes és Tespaia .. . mpocevfsperds re 17 
Geq (Bevdids) .. . 328 A 008° tore Sri Aapmas ora mpos éomépay ad’ immov 
7H Oem. At Salamis: Foucart, Associations Religteuses, 209. Hesych. 
$. VU. BovoBarov’ thy “Apreuw Opgnes. Ld. s.v. Aitoyxos’ tiv Berd otra 
Kparivos év Oparrats éxdAevev, ros Ors Svo ripas éxAnpwoaTo ovpaviay re 
ai xOoviay ... f drt Sv0 Adyyxas hépes, kuynyerixy ovoa .. . THY yap TeAnmny 
Bevdiy «ai “Aprepw vopifovor, Ld. s. uv. MeyddAn beds' "Aptorodayns én thy 
Bevdiv, Opgxia yap 9 beds. Cf. Photius, Lex. MeyaAnv bedv' "Apsorodayns 
év Anpviats’ tows thy Bevdww. Strabo, 466 dore nai ra lepa rpdroy tid 
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xoworoiobas ravrd re (the Corybantic rites of Crete) cai rés» ZapoOpgxep 
cai ra év Anuye. 
19 Artemis #epaia and Bendis": Lycoph. Cass. 1174-1180: 
& pirep, & Bvopyrep, ovde ody xdéos 
dxvorov gorat, Tlepoéas 8¢ rapbevos 
Bpiza® rpipoppos Gnoerai o° éreanida 
KAayyaios rapByvovcay évyvxas Bporous, 
Sao pedovons Erpuydvos Znpuvbias 
deixnra pH oéBovor Aapsradovyias 
Gucbras Depaiay efaxevpevos Seay. 
At Alexandria ré Bev3:3eio» mentioned by Synesius, Zpzs/. 4 ad init. 


Artemis Dictynna-Britomartis. 

831 Diod. Sic. 5. 76 Bperdyaprey rv mpocayopevopévny Aixcruwway pv6vdo- 
yotor yerérOar pév dv Kaswoi ris Kpirys dx Aids xal Kdppns rijs EvBovdov rov 
yevnbevros éx Anunrpos. ravrny eipérw yevopdyny Bicrvwy eis xuvnylay mpoo- 
ayopevOnvat Aixruyvay. kai ras pév dcarpiBas wmocnoacOa pera rhs ‘Apréusdos, 
aq’ fis alrias évious Soxeiy riv airy elvas Aicruvwway re xai”Aprewy. Arist. 
Ran. 1369: 

dua 8€ Aixruvva sais, 
“Apreus xahd, 
ras xuvioxas éyovo’ édGera. 

@ In Crete: Strabo, 479 ris pévro: Kudwvias Spos éori Tirupos, év @ 
iepdy doriw ov Arxraiov, GAAd Areruvvaiov, Herod. 3. 59 ra ipa ra ev 
Kudwvin édvra viv otroi (ol Zdyior) ioe of momoavres, nai Tov THs Atcruvns 
mév (in the time of Polycrates). At Phalasarna in the west of Crete: 
Dicaearch. 118 : 

daci 8 éy Kpnry modu 

elvas @addoapva xetpérny mpds Atov 

8uvoyra, xNetordv Auuév’ Exovoay «ai lepdy 

"Apréuidos dytov, wadcicOar rv Gedy Aixruvay, 
At Olus: Paus. 9. 40, 3 érepa €dava (Aasdddov) ev Kpntp, Bptrd- 
papris ev ‘Odovwrt. Cf. C.J. Gr. 2554 (alliance between Latus and 
Olus) “Opxos Aariwy’ ’Onviw rav ‘Eoriav xai rév Zjva tov Kpnroyevia . . . 
kal rav ‘EXevotvav kai rav Bperduaprw. Cauer, Delect. Inscr. Graec. 
121 (oath between Cnossus and Dreros) *Opyiw rav ‘Eoriav xai réov 
Anva... tov ’AnéA\Awva rov Tloirtov nat ray Aarovy nat ray “Apremw. . . 
cai trav Bpirduapriv. Solinus, 11. 8 Cretes Dianam_ religiosissime 
venerantur, Britomartem gentiliter nominantes, quod sermone nostro 
sonat virginem dulcem. Hesych. Bpirdpapris: ev Kpntn 7 “Apreus. Ld. s. v. 
Bpiru’ yAuxd Kpyres. Callim. 7 Dian. 200 (at the feast of Britomartis in 
Crete) rd 8é orépos fuare xelv fy .wirus } oxivos’ piproto 8 xeipes GOcxrot. 
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b In Aegina: Paus. 2. 30, 3 é» Alyivy 3¢ xpés rd Spos rou TaveAAnvion Adds 
lovoiy dorw ’Adaias iepdy, és fv» nai Uivapos gopa Alywnras éroince. Pact 
8€ ol Kpnres, rovros ydp cor ra és airhy emyopia,... Aids d€ xal Kdppnes 
rns EvBovdov Bpirdépapriy yever Oar’ yxaipew d¢ airny Spdpois re xai Onpass, xal 
"Aprémds pddiora pirny elvas’ Mive dé dpacbevra devyovoa éppiey daurijy és 
Sicrva adedva ex’ lyOveor Enpga. ravrny piv bedv énoinoer “Aprepus, o¢Bover 
8€ ob Kpyres drow ddd Kal Alywrras, Aéyorres haiveaOai oquow éy 19 mney 
Tny Bpirépapriy. emixdnows 8 of mapd re Alywnras cor ’Adaia xal Aixruyva 
d» Kpnry. Steph. Byz. s. v.’Ad6aia .. . xal’ApOaia 7 ‘Exar’ ? “Aguila, Cf. 
Callim. 7% Dian. 189. 

© At Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 8 ei 3¢ rq mépars Aderaidos, ¢yytrara fon rou 
teixous, Aucruvons éoriy lepdv, xal Bacidevos racbos rey Kadoupever Evpurwvridoy. 

4 On the south coast of Laconia: Paus. 3. 14, 2 éwavehOovow 
Grice xpos Thy A\écyxny dotiy "Aprépados “locdpas lepdy erovopd{over 34 abriy 
cai Atpyaiay, obcay otx “Apreyy, Boirdpapry 8¢ ri» Kpnray. Hesych. s. v. 
"loowpia’® 4 “Apres. kal éoprn xai rénos év Exdpry. Steph. Byz. s. v. ’Io- 
aapior Spos ris Aaxwnxyns, ad ob ) “Apress Ioowpia. Cf, Plut. Ages. 32. 

© In Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 23, inscription concerning 
the treasure in Apollo's temple mentions rots xopods ’Aprepicioss 
Bpcrapaprioss. 

f ? Near Troezen: Eur. Hipp. 145: 

ovd dud ray wrodvbnpoy 
Aixruyvay aum\axias 
Gviepos aburwy weAdvaw Tpvyet 
(Schol. 23. rues 8¢€ rv abryy elvas (ri Aixrvwway) rq ‘Exarp). Cf. ™* 

& ?In Cephallenia: Ans. Lib. Trans. 40 érera 8¢ éx rod “Apyous eis 
KedadAnviay avéBn (Bperdépapris) xai airy» dydpacay ol KeadAnves Aagpiay’ 
nat ipdy ifyayer os Oeg. 

h In Massilia: C. J. Gr. 6764 OeG Accrig dijpos Maco|Acoréy}. 

i Connected with Apollo Delphinios: Plut. de Soll. Anim. p. 984 B 
’Apréwidds ye Atxrivyns AeAguviou te "Amdddwvos lepa xai Bopoi mapa wodAois 
‘EAAnvoy eicis. 

k ? Connected with Hekate in Crete: Z¢. Mag. 214. 26, s. v. Bpird- 
papris. NedvOns év rp mpary mepi rederav hyo xpnopdv At BoOqvat Ore éx 
ris pyrpas ths ‘Exdrns yervnodpevos peragrnce: ris Baoeias avrdy, yer- 
mbetons 8€ ris ‘Exdtns, ras ocupmapovoas xépas TH Axo avaSoncat, Bpiror, 
roureotiy ayabdy. 

1 Artemis Aucrvyaia near Ambrosus in Phocis : Paus. ro. 36, 5 Accruy- 
vaias érixAnow lepdv dor Apréepidos. raurny of ApSpaceis dyovor padiora ey 
rij to 8 dydApars épyagia ré ¢orw Aiywaia Kal péAavos Tov AlBou meroinrat, 
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= ? At Astypalea: Rang. Amty. Helicn. inscr. No. 1199 Tysdalac 
Zudvipow Accriseg (? fourth century Bc). 

B Strabo, 472 Aéarq réwes é ry Yaypig ext Epes & Kpqry. 

™ The Persian Artemis-Aphrodite, vide Aphrodite * >: ? oa the 
chest of Cypselus, Pans. 5. 19, 5 “Apremes dc ota esha €f Srp Aéy—p srepvyes 
Zyoved dovw éxi rae Spee, oxi 15 pir Sfeh aarizes siptele, ry bi érépg rie 
xepew déowra. Diod. Sic. 5. 77 raparan 3¢ cai wapa ress [peas 9 Sess 
airy dabepsores cai proragsa wesstew oi féphaper ra wap erépest euvrehoupera 
pexpe Taw viw xpboee “Aprépsds Uepoig. Strabo, 532 drevre pew obv vi 
Tey Ilepody icp mai Miadec ani “Appésens reripyenes, ra 3¢ res “Avatredos 
Suadepdvres "Appémos . . . ani Ovyaripes of exepaviorares Tew Elveus erepover 
raira 8i8ocba apis yépor. Plut. Laucull. 24 Aées icpai vépevres Depoias 
"Apripitos, fv pidsora Bcim ol wiper Eixppirey BipBapes riptor’ xpiores bi 
tais Bovol spis Ovoiay pévov, Dros 84 whafovras xara TH xepay atheror, 
xapdypara gépovoas ris Ocow Aapwade. Polyb. 31. 11 sara ryv Zvpiay 
"Avrioyos & Bacweds Bovddperos ebwopqrat xpapdres, spocbero ovparevew emi 
rd ris "ApréuBos lepie eis raw "EAvpaita, Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 57 P 
(from Berosus) ‘Aprafépfou rov Aapeiou rou “Qyov . . . ds xpéros ris 
"Adpodirns Tavaidos rd dyaApa avacracas é» BaBvdém nal Zovoas xai ExBa- 
ravots Tépoas xat Baxrpos xai Aaudone cai Zdpderw imcbate oeBew, Plut. 
Artax. 27 ris Aprémdos ras é» “ExBardras, hy “Avairny xadovow, iépecay 
avedeckev airny Srws dyvoy Butyy Tov éxiowror Biov, At Zela: Strabo, 512. 
At Hierocaesarea and Hypaepa in Lydia: Tac. Ann. 3. 62 Altius 
Hierocaesarienses exposuere Persicam apud se Dianam delubrum rege 
Cyro dicatum. Cf. ce, Paus. 5. 27, 5: 1d. 7. 6, 6 rov 8€ ‘Adpaorou 
rovrov yaAxny eixdva avéBezav of Avdoi mpd iepod Tepouxns 'Aprepsdos. At 
Philadelphia: Budl. de Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 376 Moyrpi Avacire&s. Cf. 
C. I. Gr. 3422 lepéa tis ’Apréwsdos. At Koloe: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 
1880, 128 "Apréwids "Avaeirs cai Myvi Tiduov. Cf. Movo. xai BiBd. Spupy. 
1875, p. 47 dyadpa ‘Apréudos . . . xat Myvds ayakpa. Artemis Nava 
in the Peiraeeus: C. J. A. 3. 131 “A€sos wai KAre® "Apréusde Neva ebfapevor 
dvéOnxav (? third century B.c.). Philo, Bybl. Frag. 2. 20 (Miller, Frag. 
Hist. Graec. vol. 3, p. 568) Kpdvp éyévovro dnd ’Aordprns Ovyarépes 
énrad Tiravides fApréwdes. At Attaleia in Lydia: Move. cai BiBA. Zpupy. 
1885-1886, p. 51 ‘Aprewede Mepory xai ro Snpo Trvcov, &c. Cf. C. I. Gr. 
3424 Ta peyida TeBaora 'Avaeirea, 


38 Artemis of Ephesus®: Paus. 7. 2, 4 mo\A@ mpeoBurepa i) xara 
“levas ra és ry “Aprepiy rv Edeciav elvar... Aédeyes 8¢ rov Kapixod poipa Kai 
Avddy 1d odd ol vecuevos ray xopav Hoav, Bxovy Be Kai mept To lepdv dAAor TE 
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ixecias évexa xal yuvaixes rou "Apaldvey yevous. Id. 4. 31,8 Eqeciay 36 “Aprepuw 
wonders Te vopifovew al macat xal dvdpes [dig Oe@y padsora ayovow ev rig. rd 
8€ atria uot Boxeiy dorly "Apafdvev rd xAéos, at Gyyny rd dyaApa éxovow 
i®pvcac Gas, xal Gre €x maXaorarov 1d lepdy rovro eroinOn. pia 8¢ GAda éri 
rovras cuverédecey és Sdtay, peyeOcs tre rou vaov Tra mapa nacw arbpors 
caragxevdopara tmepypKdros, xat "Edecioy ris méAews 7) axun, Kal év avrg Td 
émidavés ris Oeov. Callim. in Dian. 237 Zoi nai ‘Apafovides .. . &» xore 
sapparin "Edéow Bpéras l8picavro dyye vn’ evmpeuyp. Tac. Ann. 3. 61 
Primi omnium Ephesii adiere, memorantes non, ut vulgus crederet, 
Dianam atque Apollinem Delo genitos: esse apud se Cenchrium 
amnem, lucum Ortygiam, ubi Latonam partu gravidam et oleae, quae 
tum etiam maneat, adnisam, edidisse ea numina. .. Mox Liberum 
patrem, bello victorem supplicibus Amazonum, quae aram insederant, 
ignovisse. Auctam hinc concessu Herculis, cum Lydia poteretur, 
caerimoniam templo. Strabo, 639 elra Amuijv Udvoppos xadovpevos éxov 
lepdv ris "Edecias "Aprepidos’ elf 4 wddcs. dv 8€ 17 alt# wapadia... orl 
nal # ’Oprvyia, Stamperés Gacos. Thuc. 3. 104 Rw 8€ more xai rd mdda 
peydAdn civodos és ry Andov rev "ldvov ... Evy re yap yum cal malty 
€beapouy, Sonep vuv és "Edéoia “loves. Paus. 10. 38, 6 dy dé "Aprémsdos ris 
"Edecias . . . iép rov Bwpov ris [pwrobpovias xaXouperns Apreuidos. Dion. 
Halic. Ant. Rom. 4. 25 “loves pév, ev "Edeow, rd ris Apréptdos (lepdv xare- 
oxevacay) .. . &v)a aundvres . . . cyavas émerédour immixovs Kal yupyicous, xal 
Toy wep) povotny axovopatey, C.J. Gr. 2954, a fragment of an Ephesian 
decree, Ulavrayot aveioOas airns iepa . . . airn re el8pvc8a xai Bwpovs 
dvaxeiobar dia ras in’ airns yewouevas evapyeis énpaveias. . . dd 3¢36y6at 
Sdov roy piva tov “Aprepsorava elva [lepdv macas rlas jpépas, dyeoOas dé én’ 
avrais ras éopras cat ry» tev ’Aprep[ioiov mavnylupw. Et. Mag. 383. 30 
’Econv’ 6 Bacweds xata 'Edecious’ and perahopas rov pedcooay BacwWéws, 
bs eipnras é€conv: vide ™, Strabo, 641 iepéas 8 edvovxous elyov obs 
éxdAovy MeyaBufous . . . cat iyyov ev timy peydAy’ cumeparbas 8¢ rovras éxpyy 
mapGevous . . . daovdov 8¢ péver To lepoy Kai viv kai mpérepov, Cf. Xen. Anad. 
5- 3, 6 MeyaPil rq ris "Apréusdos vewxdpp. Plut. An. sen. sit ger. resp. 
p- 795 D rap ev Eheow mepi ryv"Aprepiy, dpoies exdorny MeAXtépny rorparoy 
elra ‘lépny, rd 8€ tpiroy Tapiépny xadcvow: priestess of Artemis, Heliod. 
Acth.1.12. Et. Mag. p. 402. 20 ixecia yap 4 Oeds () "Edeoia “Aprepus) 
arehavors 8¢ 81a adda ras ixeoias motovow' Gbev ovdé mpdBata airy Bvover 
3d 1d rovs ixéras paddovs mpoopepew. C. 1. Gr. 2955 ént mpvravéws Tu8, 
Knavdiou Tirtavov, ... dpxtepews, leparevovros Sooutavov . . . vavBarovrrwy 
Xapdnpov.... C.L. Gr. 6797: 

"Inrips viowv, haeoipSpérm ‘AndAdove 

dvacoav *Edécou Kpnoiay haerddpov 

edyny €Onxey Evrvyns (? third century B.c.). 
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Artem. Onetrocr. 4. 4 yum ®ogev eis rév vedy ris "Apréudos rns Edecias 
elaeAnAvOévar’ obx és paxpay amébave Oavaros yap 4 (nla ry eloed\Oovoy éxet 
yuvai, 1b. 2. 35 ruts 8¢ roy cepvdrepow exarppnytvas Bioy 4 KareoraApéem 
To oxnpars (“Aprepts) dueivwy, olov 7 ’Edecia nal 4 Uepyaia nai 7 Acyopery 
mapa Avkiows ’EXevOépa. Hesych. s. v. "EAXovaia’ “Apreyis wapa ’Edecioss. 

b At Massilia: Strabo, 179 ¢y 8€ rg dxpa rd ’Edeowov Bovrar xai rd 
rou AeAduwiov 'AmdAXovos lepdy . . . araipovos yap ruis Pwxaevow ex rijs 
olxelas Adyiow exneceiy hacw iyeudms xpnoavbat rov mAov apa ris “Edecias 
"Apréudos AaBovor ... dy B€ re rais awoixoss wédeot mavyrayod Tipay ey Trois 
mporos rauTny ri Gedy xai rou foavou rhv dudbeow rhy airy cat radda 
vopipa puddrrew ra avra dep év rh unrpomdAa versusora. Another temple 
at the mouth of the Rhone, :d. 184. 


¢ In Rome: Strabo, 180 cai 89 xal rd davov ris "Apréepidos ris év 
re APevrive of ‘Pepaios ry avriy diabeow txov rq mapa rois Magcakiwras 
avéOecay. Cf. 159, in Spain, rpia wodiyna Macoitwrar gory od woAv darwbey 
Tov morapov’ rovray 8 ori yrwptsdraroy rd ‘Hyepooxomeioy éxov eri +7 dxpa 
mys "Eqdeoias ’Aprépsdos lepdy ofddpa riypdpevory, At Emporiae: id. 160. 

d In the territory of Scillus in Elis: Xen. An. 5. 3, 7 Zevopay 8¢ 
AaBov xepiow dveira r7 Oeq ... 5 8é vads as pixpds peydrdy r_ ev "Edéow 
elxaorat, xai rd Edavov fomxey os KuMapirriwoy ypveg dvri rp ev Edéow : vide 
“d, Cf. Paus. 5. 6, 5. 

© At Alea in Arcadia: Paus. 5. 23, 1 (lepov) "Apréydds dori Eqecias. 

f At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 6 'Edecias dyadpya *Aprépidos. 

& At Corinth: Paus. 2. 2, 5 éorw otw éml ris ayopas. .."Aprepis re 
énixAnow ’Edecia. 

h Smyrna: C.J. Gr. 3155 oid W&picavro rb répevos Apréwd "Eqeoia 
(early Roman period.) 

i Aphrodisias: C. J. Gr. 2823 Aidiay AaBiday, *Acias apxiépecav, xal 
Koopnreipay ths ‘Eqecias "AprépsBos Kai apytépecay ris Aaumpordrns *Adpo- 
dictewy ddews. 

k At Panticapaeum: C.J. Gr. 2104b (6 8¢eiva) dmép ris bvyarpds “Ivins 
"Apréwds "Eqeoety (fourth century B. c.). 

1 At Chios: C. I. Gr. 2228, private dedication. 

™a Artemis Aevxoppunyn at Magnesia on the Maeander: Xen. /7e/l. 
3. 2, 19 Ta pev orparevpara amndbe ,.. Td 8 ‘EAAnuxdy eis Aevxoppuv, évOa 
nv “Apreusdds re iepov pada dyov, cat Aluyn md€ov f cradiov imdWapupos aévaos 
moripov kat Oeppod vsaros. Tac. Ann. 3. 62 Proximi Magnetes 
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L. Scipionis et L. Sullae constitutis nitebantur ut Dianae Leuco- 
phrynae perfugium inviolabile foret. Strabo, 647 évravéa & hy nai rd 
ris Awdupnmms lepdy pnrpos Oeay iepdoavda 8 avrov ry OemoroxAdous 
yuvaixa, viv 3 odx €ore rd iepdv did 1d rH wodw els GAdov petexicbas réwow’ éy 
b¢ ry viv wdder 1d Tis Aevxodpunnias lepdy éorw 'Aprépsdos, & re pev peyedas 
TOU paod cai rp wANOet TS¥ dvabnparwy Acirerat rou év "Edéow, 1H 8¢ eipvOpia 
kai TH réxvy ... woArAL Craheper, xal rg peyébes Umepaipes wdvras rovs év Acig 
arn» dveiv, rou év "Edéow cal rov ev Ardvpos. kat rd madatdy O¢ ouvéBy rois 
Mayynow tnd Tpnpay dpdny dvatpebqvar, Kippepixov EOvous,.. . roe é€is rous 
"Eqegious xaravyei ov rérov, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 539, 
inscription of (?) first century B.c. found on the site, 7 BovAy cal 5 djpos 
cai 9 yepovoia éripnoay Nepéptoy KAouoy Map(i)ov vidv . . . eroeBas perv 
Scaxeipevoy mpds ry “Apreysy thy» Aevxodpunyyy. 

b In Crete: C. J. Gr. 2561 b, 1. 25 drodecyOevres ody nal avrol xperal 
wapaypnpa avaSavres eri rav Bopdy ris “Apréusdos rns Aevxodpunris ... 
épdcapev xa lepoy: ? towards the end of second century s.c. 
Cf. Strabo, 636 Maymola 4 mpés Madvdpp Mayyyrey anoxia tov dp 
@erradig xai Kpnrav. . 

c At Amyclae: Paus. 3. 18, 9 BaOuxdéous 3¢ Maymros és rév Opdvor 
droince avabjpara en’ éLepyacpéevp tre Opdvyp Xdperes nal dyaApa dé Aeveo- 
dpunvys éoriv 'Apréusdos, - 

d At Athens: Paus. 1. 26, 4 yadxovv “Apréyidos dyadpa eornxer éni- 
cAnow Aevxoppunmns, avébecay 8¢ of waides of Oepsoroxd€ovs. 

Artemis-Upis. 

45 In Lacedaemon, vide *. At Troezen: Schol. Apollon. 1. 972 
Spmeyyos (? odmeyyos) mapa Tpor{nviots (Upvos) eis “Apreuw. Athenae. p. 619 
otmeyyos 8¢ (@dai) al eis“Apreyew. In Ephesus, Upis-Artemis: Macr. 
Saf. 5. 22, 5, quoting from Alexander Aetolus, rayéw» "OQmw BAnrecpay 
dtiorav. Callim. i Dian. 204 "Qm dvaco’ edam gaecpdpe. Li. Mag. 
Pp. 641. 55 Ovms* eniBerov ’Apréusdos i} mapa rd omifecOas ras rixrovoas 
avrny, 7) mapa THY Opéacav airy Otmw. Hesych. s. v. "Qmt dvacoa mapa 
mpobupas. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 58 Tertiae (Dianae) pater Upis traditur, 
Glauce mater; eam saepe Graeci Upim paterno nomine appellant. 
C. I. Gr. 6280 4 9° éxi épya Bporay dpdgs “Papvovords Odm. 

6 Artemis ’Omrais in Zacynthos: C. J. Gr. 1934 ‘ApxsxAjs . . . Kai 
"AAxiSapa ray abréy Ovyarépa GeoxoAnoacay ’Apréepire ‘Omiraids. 

? Artemis-Nemesis. 

87 Hesiod. Theog. 223: 

rixte 0€ nai Népeow aqua Oyyrow: Bporoics 
wuE odon. 

VOL, II. N 
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Cypria, Frag. 5 Diintzer: 

rous 8€ péra rperarny ‘EXévny rpépe Gaia Bporoics, 

thy wore KaAXixopos Népeots Giddryri psyeioa 

Zn Geov Bache réxe xparepns im’ avayxns 

hevye yap obd’ Cbedey puyOnpewar ev» gidrcrnyte 

warpt Act Kpovion’ .. . 

xara yyy 8¢ Kal arpvyeroy péday voep 

gevye, Zevs F ediwxe.... 

@rore pev card xipa woAdvddoicBoao baddoons 

ix Ovi eidopém . . . ylyvero 8 ale 

Onp? So’ repos alva rpépea, Sppa giyou my. 
Eratosth. Casas, 25 Kuxvos. . . A€yerat 8¢ rdv Ala dpormbyra rep (dq roure 
Nepévews épacOnvat... dporobevra ri Gpvéw karantivat els ‘Papyourra ris’ Arrexks 
axel Tv Népeow Pbeipar ry 8é rexeiy ddv €£ of dxxortabOyva cai yereobas 
Thy ‘Edemy, Ss pnor Kparivos 6 rourns. Cf. Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 
2. p. 82. Clemens Rom. Homil. 5. 13 (Dressel, p. 143. 12) Nepéoes 
TH Georiou 17 xai Anda vouiobelon xixvos } yi» yevdpevos “EXévny érexvecaro. 
Bekk. Anecd. p. 282. 32 Nepéow savpyupis ris él rois vexpois dyopern, 
exel 9 Neépeots émt ray arobaydyray réraxraz. Demosth. apis moved. 
Pp. 1031 eiceveyxovons ris éuns yuvads els tra veutoea rp marpl pray 
dpyvpiov. Cf. Soph. £7, 792 “Axove, Népeot rov bavdvros dpries. Cf. Tim. 
Locr. De An. Mund.c. 12 ad fin., Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec. 2. p. 46. 


a Nemesis at Rhamnus: Paus, 1. 33, 2 doxei 8¢ Kai rois anoBaow és 
Mapabova trav BapBdapwr dravrncar pnvipa éx rou beov ravrns (Nepeécews) 
... Aov Tdpsow as én” eLeipyacpevos Fyov €s reomaiov soinow. Tovrop 
Pedius tov Aidow eipydoaro, dyakpa pev elvat Nepevews, TH xepady be Greate 
rns Oeov aorépavos eAahous éywy xai Nixns aydApara ov peydda’ rais b€ xepoww 
éxaa ry pév xcdadov pndréas, ry Sefia 8é Giddrnv. Aidiowes B€ ewi rH piddry 
weroinvrat,.. Nepéoes 8¢ elvat marépa Qxeavov (faci)... wrepa 8 xo 
ofre rovro rd ayaApa Nepécews otre dAdo temoiqra tov apyaioy .. . emi Te 
Babpo ... Dedias meroinxe pev ‘EXevny td Andas ayouévny mapa thy Néepeow, 
Zenob. 5. 82 ‘Papvovoia Népeois’ €y ‘Papvowwrs Nepéoews ipuras ayadpa 
Sexamnyy srAdAov Epyow Pediov, exer Se ev rH xerpl pydéas KrAddow* €£ ov 
gnow ’Avriyovos 6 Kapvotios mrvyidy rt puxpdv éEnprnabat thy éexcypadny €or" 
’Ayapéxperos Tlaptos éeroingev. Phot. 5.0. “Papvovgia Nepecis’ avrn mparov 
apidpuro ev *Adpodirns oxnpart’ dd Kai wdddov elye pydeas. Plin. 36. 17 
Certavere autem inter se ambo discipuli (Alcamenes et Agoracritus) 
Venere facienda vicitque Alcamenes non opere sed civitatis suffragiis 
contra peregrinum suo faventis. Quare Agoracritus ea lege signum 
suum vendidisse traditur ne Athenis esset et appellasse Nemesin: id 
pvsitum ext Rhamnunte pago Atticae. Solinus, Collect. rer. Memorab. 
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4.26 Ramne quoque in qua ... Phidiacae signum Dianae. C. J. A. 
3. 289 lepéws Ovpavias Neuécews, late period : dedications to Themis and 
Nemesis C. /. A.2. 1570 and 1571. Artemid. Oneir. 2. 37 ’ApeoroBotAn 
xal Evvouia ra avra 17 Nepéoes onpaivovot. 

b At Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, g rod Oedrpov 8¢ ob méppw Nepécews vads 
nal érepos €or "Adpodirns. 


¢ At Smyrna: Paus. 7. 5, 3 odrw perpxicavro €OeAovrai (of Syvpraios) 
xal dv0 Nepéves vopifovow advri pias. xal pnrépa abrais pacly eivas Nucra. 
Id. 9. 35, 6 Zpvprains . . . dv rq icp rdv Nepécewy intp ray dyadydrev 
Xpvoot Xdpires dvdxewrat, réxy Bovwddov. C. 1. Gr. 3161, inscription 
from Smyrna, ? third century B.c., dya6g rixy ras Nepéces MeAlrov 
dvéOnxe Beg Bonoe Atopicw. Jd, 6280 A: late inscription mentioning 
swine-sacrifice to the Nemeseis. 


d Népeots with Wee at Mylasa: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 39. 


8 Adrasteia ® connected with Cybele: Strabo, 588 (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Priapus on the Hellespont) ¢éxadciro 8 9 xepa airy ’Adpd- 
area nat ‘ASpaoteias wedioy . . . Gyot 3¢ Kaddtobéms twd ‘Adpdorou 
Baciréws, bs mperos Neuéoews lepdy i8pvcaro, xadeioOar *ASpdoreaay. Aesch. 
Niob. Frag. 155 Bepéxuyra xapov év6’ ’Adpacreias @os. Schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 1129 (fragment of the Phoronis) 6a yénres "Idaios Spuyes 
avBpes Spérrepos ole? , Zvaov KéApus Aapvapeveds re péyas nal drépBios “Axpov 
EimdAapos Oepdrovres dpeins ’ASpnoreins. Cf. Charax in Mill. Prag. 
Hist. Graec. 3, p. 637, fr. 2 gore 8€ xat Tpwddos "A8pdoreca réros aro 
’Adpacreias Ovyarpds MeAlcoou rov “Iéns. Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Adpaorea: 
Atoyéns ovras ev mparn repi Kufixou nov dnd ’Adpacteias xexAjoOas peas rev 
Gpeotedday vuyppar. Cf. Strabo, 575 (near Cyzicus) ro dvrixeipevor Spos 6 
xadovaw 'Adpacreias. Jd. 588 évravba pév odv (near Priapus) ovdey lepov 
*Adpaoreias Seixvvra, ovdé 87 Nepéoews, wept Sé Kuficoy orw 'Adpaoreias 
iepdv. Callim, sa Jov. 47 Zev o€ 8€ KupBdvrav érapat mpocennxvvavro 
Aceraias pediat, o€ 8€ xoimoer ’Adpnorea Aixvep Em yxpvoey. Cf. Procl. 
Theol. Plat. 4. 16, p. 206 map’ ’Ophet xat ppovpeiv A€yeras ("Adpdoresa) 
roy Sdor Snsoupyoy cal ydAxea pérrpa AaBovca xai ripwavyoy atynxes. Plut. 
Quaest. Conviv. 657 E of madauoi rov peév Aids 800 roseiv reOqvas ry “Inv 
cal ry» 'Adpaorecay, 

b With Artemis: Harpocr. s. v. "A8pdoretas® of pew ry abrny déyoucs 
v7 Nepéoes ... Anuntpios 8 5 ExnyYos “Aprepiv gnow eivas rv “Adpacrevay 
td "Adpdorou revds iBpupévny. C.J. A. 1.210 ’A8p[aoreias] xal Bel vdidos | 
éyxuxd| fou] xaproi éx [rev] lepav. At Cyrrha: Paus., 10. 37, 8 wapéxeras de 
xai és Béay ’AmédXwvos cai Aprépsdos cat Anrous vady re xal aydApata peyébes 
peydda cal ¢épyacias 'Arrinns. 4 8€’Adpaorea pura pe ev TH aite adios 
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© "ASpdorea-Népeots joint worship in Andros: Afi. d. d. Ath. Inst. 
1876, Pp. 243 Népeois xai ASpdcraa: ? second century B.c. In Cos: 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, 223 lepas "Adpacreias nai Nepeéowos: ? first 
century 8.c. Strabo, 588 *Apripayos & ovre gnoiv gore 8€ ris Népeois 
peydAn beds, } rade mavyra mpds paxapey fAaxyer’ Bopdv 8¢ of cicaro wpwros 
“Adpnorus, morayoio wapa pdor Aiorrow erOa reriunrai re Kai ‘Adpnorea 
cadeirasx, Aesch. Prom. 936 of xpooxvvouwres tiv Adpdoreary copoi. Eur. 
Rhes. 342 ’Aipdoraa per d Ards wais eipyor oroparear dbovov: tb. 468 ou 
3° "Adpacreig Aé€yo. Menander, Koch, Frag. Com. Altic. 3, p. 93 Adpa- 
oreca xai Ged oxvOpwre Népeos ovyywooxere. Nonn. Dronys. 48. 451 Wap- 
Gévos ‘Adpnoresa pernie dvo-yapyor Adpny ypumas dusdAAnrhpas vrofevgaca xahwe. 
Anth. Pal. 9. 405 ’A&pnored ce dia xai lyvain oe GvdAdooo Lapbevos 7 
wodXols Yevoapemn Nepeots. 

HEKATE. 

1 Hes. Zheog. 409 : 

"Aorepiny evorupoy yy more Iépons 
qyayer és peya Sapa hAnv xexdAnoba dori. 
9 8 sbroxucapévn ‘Exdrny réxe, Thy wept wavror 
Zevs Kpovidns riunoe. mopev 8¢€ of aydad Sapa, 
potpay éxew yains re xal arpvyérao Gadacons. 
% 8€ nat dorepdevros an’ ovpayol Eppope rims . . 
@ 8 Oédes peyddws wapayiveras 78’ dvivnow" 
& 1’ dyopy Aaoios peranpéra, dv x eOeAnow. 
ot & énér’ és médepov pbtonvopa Swpnoowvra 
avépes, Oa Ged mapayiverat, ois x €béAnot, 
vixny mpodppovéws omacat xai cides opé£at’ 
év re Sinn Baowevor map aidotocs xabice 
ecOry 8 ail’, éndr av8pes dyau dePrevwow . . . 
kal rois of yAauxny 8ucreudedov épyafovrat, 
eiyovra 3° ‘Exdry xai épixrum@ 'Evvoctyaig, 
pyidios 3 aypny xudvy Geos Grace mony... 
écOkn 8 év crabpoict civ ‘Eppi Anid’ adgeav. . . 
oUTw® ToL Kal pouvoyenjs ex pnTpos covca 
nace per’ abavaroos tetiunrat yepaerct. 
Once 8é pw Kpovidns xovporpddov. 

* Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 467 év 8€ rots ’Opdixois Anunrpos yeveadoyeirat’ 
cal rére 3n ‘Exatny Ano réxev evrrarépeay .. . Movaaios S€ *Acrepias xal 
Ais. Pepexvdns 3€ "Apioraiov rod Hatwvos* ’Amo\Awnos 8 TMepoéws. 

* Bacchyl. fr. 40 Bergk ‘Exara dq8opdpe Nuxrds peAavoxdArou buyarep. 
Eur. Phoen. 108 Mat Aarovs ‘Exdra. 

* Paus. 1. 43, I ol8a 8€ “Hoio8ov momncavra ev xaraddéyp ‘yuvatkar 
"Iptyevecay ovx arroGavetv, yvapy S€ Apréucdos ‘Exarny eivac. 
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Hekate of Pherae. 

* Schol. Lycophr. 1180 ®epaiay® ‘Exdrn, éx Depaias, ris Alddov Ovyarpés, 
xdx rov Ads éréxOn, nal év rpiddois éppipOn . . . Depaiay 8é os dv rais Sepais 
rysepemny. Cf. Artemis™’; Schol. Theocr. 2. 36. 

* Polyaen. Strat. 8. 42 pea ris "Evodlas in Thessaly. 


" In Aegina: Paus. 2. 30, 2 Gedy 8€ Alyunra: rypdow ‘Exdrqy pddiora 
Kai reXeTHy Zyovoww ava may eros ‘Exarns, ‘Ophéa odior row OpGxa xaracrn- 
cacba riy rederny A€yovres. Tov mwepBdrou B¢ évrds vads dors’ Edavow d¢ 
Epyor Mipapos, duoiws év mpdcwmndy re xal rd Aoerdv copa. Cf. Liban. trép 
"Aptor. p. 426 R didos ‘Exdry xai Hocadan rriéov pev és Atywar txép rar 
éxeims Gpyiwr. Cf. Lucian, Mavig. 15. Schol. Arist. Pax 276 év Sapo- 
Opaxn foav rederai rwes ds éddxouy rereiaOar mpds arefipdpyand riva Kuvduver 
év 8¢ rq ZapoOpaxy ra trav KopvBavrev Ry pvornpia nal rd ris ‘Exdrns xai 
8:aBdnrov iy rd Znpwov dvrpoy vba riv ‘Exarny opyd(ew edeyero xal rederds 
Fyov abr twas Kal xuvas €6vov. xai 5 ray ’Adefdr8pay weronxos péurnrar 
“‘ ZnpwOov dvrpov xal kuvorpayois Oeas Array epupvdy cricpa KupBavrey aor.” 

* At Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 48 (list of treasures in the 
temple of Apollo) dAdo wornpiov . . . éxcypapyy éxov. ex’ dpxovros TloAvBou 
Tizoxparns *Avyreydvov ’Apréwds ‘Exare, Cf. 25. 1882, p. 344 ’AOnvaydpas 
"A@nvaydpou ’A@nvaios ’Apréucde “Exares, 

* At] Ephesus: Eustath. Hom. Od. p. 1714. 41 KaAAipayos odv ép 
tropynpacs thy “Apreuw émkevoOnvai grow Edéom vig Katorpov, éxBadXo- 
pemy dé und rhs yuvacds, TO wey Tp@rov peraBadeiy avTiy els xuva, ctr’ ad&ts 
€Xencacay amoxaracrigca eis GvOpwroy cal airiy perv alcxurbeicay éxt re 
oupBeBnxdrs andyfacOa, rh» dé Ocdv repiOeicay airy roy olxeioy xécpoy 
‘“Exdrny dvopaoas, Strabo, 641 jpiv de édeixvvro xal ray Opdowrds rwa, obTep 
kai 16 ‘Exarnowy ¢ort, Plin. V. H. 36. 32 Menestrati Ephesi Hekate in 
templo Dianae post aedem. 

70 At Athens: Arist. Lys. 63 9 yotw Ocoyevous ws Seip’ lovca Boixdreoy 
pero, Cf. yoo. C. JL. A. £. 208 “Apres ‘Exar (fifth century B.c.). 
Paus. 2. 30, 2 "AAxapéms 8€é, cuol Soxeiv, mpa@ros aydApata ‘Exdrns rpia 
€moinge mpoceydpeva aAAnAots, vy "AOnvatos xadovow ‘Emmrupydiay’ eornne 
d¢ mapa ths ’Anrépou Nixns rdv vady. 

1 Strabo, 472 of 8€ ‘Exdrns mpomdAous vopifovos rovs Koupyras rovs 
atrovs rois KopuSacoww dvras, 


Animals associated with Hekate. 

8 Porph. de Adst. 3. 17 7 8¢ ‘Exaryn tavpos ver \éatva drovovoa paddov 
imaxover. 1d. 4. 16 ryv 3° ‘Exarny immoy, ravpov, \éawway xvva (spoorrydpevoay). 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 52. p. 277 Gomwep ovv of “EXAnves ry ‘Exarp, xai 7 
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Teveirg (Mavg) xuea ‘Papa Giovsm inip raw olxoyerae “Apysious 82 
Leaparays Gaol ry Ecdwvesg mv Cees dea rye pucreew ri Aoyeias. Jb. 68 
ry d¢ xwi wavres, os dros ciweiv, “EMAgves ¢xpawro eal ypaoral ye péxpe viv 
Ere ohayig wpos Trois cabappous’ aai vy ‘Excry oxwlama .. . exbé nat 
wepisdrrovet oxvAaxins Tous dynopow Seomévous, wepeoxvAaiaper rd rowuTor 
eves rou xabappo eadovrres. Cf.2d. 111 0b pay ob8¢ naOapeve Govto wavrawacw 
of wadaol ro (gor ‘OAupwion péy yap ovderi Gedy natkepera:, XOovig 34 Setxvov 
‘Exary wepwopevos és tpiddous . . . €» 84 Aaredaipom re Gomxwrdry beae 
*Evvahip, oxvAaxas ¢vréppoves Bowrots 86 Sqpocig aabapmds deri, xuvds 
dyoropnbevros rev pepew deefeiGew. Cf. Artemis “: Artemis @epaia 
associated with the dog-shaped Hecuba. Paus. 3. 14, 9 «us 8¢ 
oxvAaxas ovdevas DAdovs cida "EMAnvev vopifevras Gvew Sri ni) KoAotavious* 
Ovoves yap nai Kododerws pehawan ty “Evodin oxviaca. 


Hekate a lunar goddess. 


3a Hom. Hymn to Demeter, \. 52 Fereré of ‘Exary oédas dy yeipecow 
€yovea, Soph. ‘Prfordpos, fr. 490 “HAse Seomwora cai wip lepow ras elvodias 
‘Exarns fyxos ro 8° OvAvpwov weloiva Gépa xai yas vaiove’ lepds rpuddous 
oreparecapém Spl cai wrexrais Gpew oweipaos Spaxdvrev. 

b Schol. Arist. Plus. 594 nara 3€ voupnriay of wNovow: frepwow Seiwvov 
éonépas Soxep Ovoiay 1h ‘Exaty ev rais rpwdos. Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 
708 F Sore mdcyew rovs Sexvifuvras, A wacyovow of ry “Exdry nal rvis 
drorpornains éxpéeporres ra Seinva, pn yeropevovs avrous pndd rovs otxor. 
Athenae. p. 645 A ‘Apgsdadr mAaxvis ‘Aprepids dvaxeiperos, Exes 38€ cy 
cucr@ xacpeva dgdia° DiAnpwr dv Troyxy f ‘Podig . . . prnpoveves 3 avrov cat 
Aigudros év “Exdry . . . StAdxopos . . . Gai és ra rps Aprepsdos lepd Peper Gas, 
ére 3€ kat €s ras rpiodous, érel ev exeivy TH Nuepa emiaradapySaverar y oeAnYN 
éxi rats Svopais Ure THS TOU NAiov avaroAns Kai 6 otpards augudes yiverat, 

¢ At Methydrion in Arcadia: Porph. de Adstin. 2. 16 (quoting from 
Theopompus) cara piva éxacrov rais veopnvias orepavourta Kal padpuvoryra 
Tov ‘Eppny xat thy ‘Exatny. 

d Athenae. 325 A «ai tats tpiacdoe 8€ airg ra deinva épovar. 
Harpocr. s.v. rptaxds* rois rereAeurnxdaw iPyero f Tpiaxooth Hyepa . . . Kai 
€A€yero Tprakas, 

e Suidas, s.v. “Exarn. of pév rv “Aprepey, of 8€ trav TeAnvny. 

f Schol. Eur. Afed. 396 Grav 7} tpi@v jyepov LeAnn dvopatera, Srav de 
€f, “Aprejus, Gray 8€ Sexanerre, ‘Exdry. Schol. Arist. Plus. 591 ri ‘Exarny 
dv tais tpiddas éripaow Gia 1d TH avTnw LeAnvyy eal ’Apréwida wai ‘Exarny 
caheioOa, Plut. de Defect. Orac. p. 416 E rv cednuyy . . . xOovias spot 
kai olpavias KAnpoy ‘Exdrns mpoceinop. 
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€ Porphyr. ap Euseb. Pracp. Evang. 3. 11, 32 ‘Exarn } wenn mddw’ 

. &d rpipoppos 9 Suvaus, ris pér voupunvias dépovea Hy Aevyeipova kai 
xpvaocavdadoy xal ras Acurddas nupevas’ 6 8¢ xddabos by emi rois pereopots 
Peper ris rey xapray xarepyacias obs avarpéeper xara hv tod herds mapav- 
Enow’ ris 8 ad savaeAnvou 7 xad\xocavdados avpBSodAov. 

bh Serv. Virg. Aen. 4. 511 Zergeminamque Hekaten quidam Hekaten 
dictam esse tradunt quod eadem et Diana sit et Proserpina . . . Tria 
virginis ora Dianae ... Lunae Dianae Proserpinae: et cum super 
terras est creditur esse Luna; cum in terris, Diana; cum sub terris, 
Proserpina. Quibusdam ideo triplicem placet, quia Luna tres figuras 
habet. 


i Cleomedes, Merewp. 2. 5, 111 of pew ody wadaol rpia elvas epi rip 
cern pacar, rd pnvoadés, rd 8:xoropoy, rd rew\npapdvoy, Oey xai rpurpé- 
Towov THY “Aprepw wae Cos doriv. 

k Cf. Schol. Theocr. 2. 12. Cornutus, p. 208, Osann. ody érépa ofca 
airns (’Aprépidos) 9 ‘Exdrn tpivophos elonxras dia rd rpia oxnuara yerxorara 
aworeeiy Thy ceANMD. 

1 Plut. wepi rod mpooan. ris oer. p. 944 C Baby ravra ris cediyys dori 
kat xoAXmpara’ xadovor 8 avray Td per peytoror ‘Exarns puydv, Grou xai dixas 
dsddacw ai Wouyai nal AauBavovcr. 

m ?Lunar goddess in Caria, Stratonicea: C. J. Gr. 2720 lepéa rot 
max{apapiou Ards) nai ‘Exarns rns dgdopdpov. Vide Zeus °. 


Hekate connected with Demeter, Persephone, and the lower world. 


% Cf. Eur. Jon 1048 Eivodia Ovyarep Aduarpos. Mullach, Frag. Phil. 
Graec, 1, Orphic. L nat rore 3) ‘Exdrny An® réxev etrratépeay. Serv. Virg. 
Aen. 4. 511 nonnulli eandem Lucinam Dianam Hekaten appellant ideo, 
quia uni deae tres assignant potestates nascendi valendi moriendi, et 
quidem nascendi Lucinam deam esse dicunt valendi Dianam moriendi 
Hekaten. Schol. Theocr. 2. 12 rg Anpnrpe piydels 6 Zevs rexvot ‘Exarny 
dcahépoveay loxvs xa peyeOe, iv bad ynv reuPOnvai Gaow iro rod marpds 
wpos Ilepoeddéyns dvatnrnow. Clem. Alex. Profr. 13 P pyms . . . rigs 
Anois, fs 87 xdpww Boia mpooayopevOnva: Aéyeru. Euseb. Pracp. Evang. 
5. 13 fodvp 8 ap’ év airy poppy por mwéAerat Anyntepos ayAaoxdprov, Eizact 
madAetxots wept mocal 8 ypucorediros’ "Audi 8€ ros (awvy Borzoi Geiovar 
Spdxovres (oracle quoted from Porphyry sepi ris éx Aoyiav heAogog.). 

1 C.I.A. 3. 268 lepéws Xapirav xai "Aprépsdos Emtrupydias suppdpov. 
Id. 1. 5 (Exar)n (?) ‘Eppq évaywvig Xdpow alya. Id. 2. 208 ‘Eppov xai 
"Apréps3os ‘Exarns. 
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6 Eur. Hipp. 142: 
ov yap évbeos, & xovpa, 
cir’ dx Tlaws ¢f6’ ‘Exdras 
9 cepyay KopuBarrwy 
goras  parpis dpetas (cf."). 

7 Inscription from Tralles: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 337 Tpeamov 
xai ‘Exaréov avAn (second or third century a. D.). 

1% Thera: C./. Gr. 465 b Etcaro ripd ‘Exdrny rodvevvpoy ’Aprepidepos 
Soopdpor, hy ripwow Boor xepay xaréxovow Mynpooveny Onpas wédews sraptov- 
ow érevéev Bdbpa rad’ (? third century B.c.). Cf. Artemis **. 

9 ‘Exdrns woos: Suidas, s.v. mpd ris Andou xeirai ri ynovdpiov 8 in’ 
éviev Yapirn xadeira’ xadeicbas 8¢ otrws acl» airiy dua rd rois Wapiras 
ripacbas Thy Oedv® apiroy 3é dors Yraoray tis (dea. Cf. Athenae. 645 B, 
quoting Semos, mentioning Iris as the divinity on the island. 


2 Diod. Sic. 1. 96 elvat 8¢ A€yover rANoioy ray rérev ToUTeY Kal oKoTias 
‘“Exdrys lepdv xat mvdas Koxvrodv. C.J. Gr. 3857 K &s a» spocoice xeipa 
riy Bapupbovon “Exadrns pedaivns repirecoro Saipoow: inscription on a tomb, 
late period, Phrygia. Cf. Soph. Ans. 1199. 

™ Athenae. 325 B ‘AmodAddapos 8 éy rois wept bear rq ‘Exdry gyci 
GverOas rpiyAny ocd thy rov dyduaros oixedrnra’ rpisoppos yap 4H Oeds* 
MeAdvbtos 8 vy rq rept ray dv EXevoin pvornpioy nai rpiyAny cai pawida, dre 
cai Oadarrios 7 “Exaryn.... AOnynot dé xai rémos ris TpiyAa xaXeirat, Kai 
aitdé&. éoriv ava@npa ty ‘Exaty rptydavOivp, 8:0 nai Xapexdeidns ev ‘Adio 
gnyoi “ déorow’ ‘Exara rpodirs rpipophe rpinpdawme tpiyAas KnAevpeva.” Cf. 
late inscription from Cilicia: Hell. Journ. 1890, p. 252 «ire ZeAnvainy, 
cir’ “Aprepiy, etre o€, Sainow Lupddpor, ev rpiddp Tn» oeBopeoO ‘Exarny. 

22 Hekate Avraia: Hesych. s.v. dvraia’ évavria, ixéowos, onpaiver de 
xat Saipova (leg. Satudua), cai tiv “Exarny 8€ dyraiay A€yovow amd tov 
émimeprew atta, Jd. s. vu. apparros’ 7 ‘Exarn, mapa Tapavrivos, Schol. 
Arist. Ran. 295 “Epmovoa . . . Savracpa Saipomades tro ‘Exdrns 
emimrepmopevov Kai cawdpevoy trois Svorvxovcr . . . Soxet b€ Kat rais peonuBpias 
havrdfeaPa, Gray rois xarotyopevas evayi{wot. Evios 8é THY av’ryy TH ‘Exarp, 
as "Aptoropayns ¢v rois Taynnorais ‘ yOovia & ‘Exdtm oneipas shew 
CAeAtCouern.” ira emipepee “ri xadeis rHv “Eumovuay;” Suidas, s. v. 
‘Exdtn’ €y ddopacw exrémos Pawopernv rois catapwpdvos, ra b€ pdopara 
avrijs Spaxovroxepudrot dvOpwrat xai vmeppeyédas. Theophr. Charact. 16 
mepi Secodaip, nai mucva S€ thy oixiay xabapa B8ewds, ‘Exdtns packwy 
énayayny yeyovéva, Dio Chrys. 4. p. 168 R os eidbacw Emo tov mepi 
ras TeAeras kat Ta Kaddpora paw ‘Exdrns aoxdpevoi re kat efivrn pdacKovres 


, = > ° Q Q - a ’ a ry 
WOLNTELY, ETELTA Olpat dacpara ToAka tpo tay xabappov efnyoupevos Kat 
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émidexvuvres, & gacw émiméurey yodouperny riy Oedv, Harpocr. s. v. 
dfvOupsa Aidupos .. . év rp inropynyare és Tov xara Anuddou ra ey rais rpiddas 
now ‘Exaraia, Grou ra xabdpora éhepdy reves A dEvOvpsa xadeirar. Ebmoks 
Anpos “by ypny & re rais rpiddas Kay ros dfv6upios mpoorporasoy Tis 
wodews xdecbat rerptyéra.” Suidas, s. v. d€vOvpua’ ra xabappara’ ravra yap 
GropépecOa eis tas rpiddous, Grav ras olxias xabaipwow. Cf. Zeus 8. 
“Exdry paconrdynpos C. I. Gr. 5950. 
Common or cognate titles of Artemis and Hekate. 


*8a Schol. Theocr. 2. 12 19 Anuyrpe ptybeis 5 Zevs rexvoi ‘Exdrny . . . 


xai viv “Apreus xaXeiras Kal SvAax) xal Aqdovxos nai Pwaddpos nab XGovia. 

b Hekate UpomvAaia: Hesych. s. v. sportAa (leg. mporvdaia). Cf. 
Arist. Vesp. 804 Somep ‘Exaraiov ravrayot mpd rev Ovpov. Aesch. Frag. 
386 d¢crow ‘Exarn Bacciov mpd8popos perabpov. C. 1, Gr. 2796, inscrip- 
tion third century B.c., ‘Exdry mpérodts, at Aphrodisias in Caria. 
Hesych. s. v. @vAdda’ i) ‘Excrn (? SvAaxd or vAdca, Lob. Aglaoph. p. 545): 
Diphilus, Frag. 42, Meineke xepadas éyovres rpeis Somep 'Aprepicrov. 
“Apreuts mpobvpaia in Eleusis, Artemis"®. Cf. inscription of late period 
from Epidaurus: E£ph. Arch. 1884, p. 27 ‘Aprdpiros mpobupaias. 
C. I. Gr. 2661 “Aprepsy ebd\B@ rede rapa mporvA@ (from Halicarnassus). 

¢ Artemis Erpogaia, ?‘ the goddess who stands by the hinge of the 
door, at Erythrae: Athenae. 259 B jp éopri cal mamyupis dyouévn "Aprépedt 
Lropéa (leg. Srpopaia). Schol. Pind. O/. 7.95 Wodéuwv yap dynos... wap’ 
"EpvOpains 8¢ rd é80s ris "Aprépsdos de8é06u, Cf. orpopaios Hermes. 


d Hekate Upoxaéyyérs: Benndorf, Reisen in Lykien, 68. No. 43 
ris mpoxabryyéridos Geo ‘Exdrns (Roman period). Cf.79 ee, 

e Artemis ’Evodia: Hesych. s. v. Evodia’ 7 “Apress. In Thessaly: 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 60. No. 14, inscription from Pherae 
(private dedication to ’Evodia): in Evuboea 70. 1891, p. 412, private 
dedication, ? third century p.c. Artemis dwaddpos evodia: Robert- 
Preller, Griech. Mythol. p. 870. Sext. Emp. mpos quoixots A, § 185 
etye pny 7» “Apreuis beds eorw Kat 9 évodia Tis dy ein Beds’ én’ lons yap éxeivn 
kal aurn deddfacra elvas Ged. Hekate dvodia,*® (Soph. Frag. 490). 
Steph. Byz. s.v. rpio8os’ avrn (9 ‘Exarn) xai évodia éxAnby ori ev 19 dq 
evpebn ure "Ivdyou. 

f Artemis “AyyeAos: Hesych. s.v. “AyyeAow’ Zupaxovaros thy “Aprepey 
Adyouot = Hekate “Ayyedos. 

s Artemis KeAcaia = Hekate: Arr. Anad. 7. 19 drevexOnva cricw és 
"AOnvas xat rhs “Aprépidos ris KeAxaias 1d fos. C. 1. Gr. 1947 ‘Apréemde 
KeAxaig (private dedication): inscription of late period, probably found 
at Athens. 
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h Hekate 2ereipn in Phrygia: C./. Gr. 3827 Q ‘Ayadi rixy Lereipns 
‘Exams .. . Anpoobéwn rdv éavrev vidv, retunbévtra ond Sereipns ‘Exdrys, 
xaresépooav (Roman period). Cf. ‘Exarn érnxde on late gem. C. J. Gr. 
7321 b and vide Artemis ’*4, 


i Hekate KaAdiorn in Athens: Hesych. s.v. KaAXorn ... xal 9 ev 
ro Kepapeixp iSpupévn ‘Exdrn, fy nos “Apreysw Aéyouor.. Cf. Artemis ™, 
ad fin. 

k Aesch. Supp. 676 “Apreuw & ‘Exdray yuvaccay Adxous epopevey. 
Roehl, Juscrip. Graec. Antig. 517 [ext réxv|p? ra ‘Exarg (from Selinus). 
Hekate Evxodivn: Callim. Frag. 82 D (Schneider). £4. Mag. p. 392. 27 
Evxodivn 9 ‘Exatn Aéyera: mapa KadAcpayxy car’ avridpacw, 7 ps) ovoa evKodos. 
Eur. Zroad. 323: 

didov 3, & ‘Exara, ddos, 

rapbevow emt reéxrpas, & vdpos fret, 
Herodas, 7. 85 ry ydp eixoorg rod Tavpeavos 4 ‘Exary ydauov movi ris 
"Apraxnyas. Hesych. 5s. v. yevervAdXls* yuvacxeia Geos reroupévou rod dyduaros 
mapa ras yerdces, doxvia rH ‘Exary 8d kal ravrp xuvas mpoeridecar’ cori d¢ 
Eenxi 9 Beds Kal €opry ray yuvand», Cf. Aphrodite’™’8. ? Connected 
with Eileithyia at Argos: Paus, 2. 22, 7 rov 3¢ lepov ris Eidevias mépav 
€oriy ‘Exarns vads, Sedma 8€ 1d dyaApa épyov’ rovro pév Aidou, ra 8€ arravrexpv 
xadka’ “Exdrns cat ravra dydApara, rd per TloAvKAacros erroinge, rd 8¢ adeAdds 
TloAveAcirou Navxvdns Mobwvos. ? Kovporpépos at Samos: Plut. Vita Hom. 
30 eyxpipwrrera yuvatl Kouporpdpe bvovcas év rj tpddp. At Athens: 
Schol. Arist. Vesp. 800 ‘Exdrawov, lepdv ‘Exarns, as trav ’AOnvaiwv mavraxou 
idpvopevor altyny, ws Eopor mdyrwy Kai Kovporpépor. 

™ Orph. Argon. 979-983 : 

rpiccoxdpnvos ideiy ddodv répas ovré Suxrov 
raprapénas ‘Exdrn’ datod 8€ of €gour én’ dpov 
immos xarnes? cata de€ia 8 fev adpyom 
Avccams ocxvdaxava’ peon 8 sdis aypidpophos 
xepoiw 8 apudorépas Exev dopa xwirnevra. 
Orph. Hymn, Hekate, I: 
Eivodiny ‘Exarny xAn(w rpiodirww épavyny, 
olpaviny xOoviny re Kai eivadiny KpoxoremXov, 
rupPidin»y, Wuxais vexvoy pera Baxyevoucay 
ayadAoperny édaghacw, 
ravpomdéXov, tayrés Koopou KAetsovxoy avacaay, 
TyeHovny vopdny Kovporpooy ovpeaihotri. 
Cf. oracle quoted by Porphyry: Euseb. Prucp. Evang. 4. 23. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF THE 
CULTS OF ARTEMIS. 


Abydos: Polyb. 16. 31, 2. 
Achaea, *°, 7p: 

Patrae, *, '**; Aegira, *®; Pellene, *2, 1°f; Teuthea, '. 
Adrasteia on the Propontis, 7°. 
Aegina, '!b, 

Aetolia, i, 

Alexandria, '™. 

Ambracia, * ®. 

Amphipolis, 7, °°b. 
Anaphe, "*f, 135k, 
Antandros, ™. 

Anticyra, *e, 

Apollonia in Chalcidice, **», 
Arcadia, °, 3”, 7°, Se, 

Kaphyae, *, ‘7;, Orchomenos, °, *; Lycoa, *; Alea, '; Megalo- 
polis, 76d, 5°, 55b, 116 133b, 1883; Mantinea, *w, *, Paus, 8. 12, 5. 
Pheneus, ‘*, *', 8; Stymphelus, *; Tegea, %, °5, “7, >; Orestha- 
sion, Paus. 8. 44, 2 "Aprémdos ‘Iepeias iepdy ; Lousoi, *; Zoitia, >; 
Lycosura, %8, *d; Phigalea, %, ce; Asea, 4; Teuthis, Paus. 
8. 28, 6 "Adpodirns re lepdy nat "Apréuedds ort. 

Argolis and Argos, °°, Sd, 88, 79t, 87, 109, 17, 

Aricia, 3, 

Armenia, ?*2. 

Astypalaea, '™; ?the month ’Aprapirws, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, 
p. 26. Cf. 1m, 

Attica. 

Athens, *b,c, #7, 28 5% 45, Se 56 of 7b Bla 17, 123}, 129 ( Artemis-Ben- 
dis), '*" (Dictynna), **; Agrae, *f; Athmonia, °>; Brauron, *; 
Eleusis, '*, “7; Halae, **; Melite, ‘2°; Munychia, **, b>, Myrrhinus, 
Artemis KoAawvis: Paus. 1. 31, 4-5. C. 2. A. 3. 216 Aéorowa 
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"Aprept Kodawwi (late period) : 2d. 275 iepéws ‘Apréps8os Kodawidos (on 
a seat in the theatre): cf. 360. Cf. frag. 4, Metagenes, Mein. 
Frag. Com, 2. p.'752. Oinoe, "°; Peiraeeus, ©, %*; Phlya, ©. 

Boeotia. 

Aulis: Paus. 9. 19, 6 Nads ’Aprepsdds core évrava xal dydApata Aidou 
Aevxod, 7d pew Sadas Hépow rd B¢ Zorxe rofevovon. Chaeronea, *'§, *; 
Lebadea, ‘'b; Orchomenus, *’4; Plataea, **; Tanagra, *'f, 7x, ®; 
Thebes, *>, Therapne: Solin. Polyhist. 7. 8 Therapne unde 
primum cultus Dianae. Thespiae, ‘’¢; Thisbe, *'¢, 6, 

Byzantium, *>, %e; Hesych. Miles. (Miller, Frag. Hest. Graec. 4, 
Pp. 152, § 33) rov emt rp Spitov Acyouevp Aen ris "Apréuidos oixor 
avexuincey (Tyunocos), in the fourth century B. c. 

Calauria, *. 

Calydon, 1%), ®a, 

Calymna, the month 'Aprapirws: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 35- 

Cappadocia, ™. 

Capua: Athenae. 489 A é» Karuy mode ris Kapravias avaxeipevoy tH 
"Aprepudt sornptoy. 

Caria, }*°, 

Aphrodisias, '** ; Cnidus, '’; Iasos, **, *'; Kindye, **; Magnesia, ™; 
Myndus, '®>; Mylasa, 8, %d, aa, Hfalicarnassus and Miletus, 
vide infra. Near Calynda: Strabo, 650 ‘Aprepicov depa nal lepdv. 

Carthaea: Anton. Liberal. 1. 

Cephallenia, *%¢, 'g, 

Chios, ‘%ee, 

Cilicia, 72m, 38, 

Colophon, ‘°4d, *e, 

Corcyra, the month ’Apreperios: C. J. Gr. 1845. 

Corinth, 8: Paus. 2. 2, 3 ryv 8€ és Keyypeas idvray €£ "laOpod wads "Aprépedos 
kai {davov apyaiov, C’. J. Gr. 1104, inscription of Roman period, 
mentioning temple of Artemis. 

Crete, *, 87, 7%q, © 33ta 134, 

Gortys, *; Dreros, ®; Latus and Olus, ®. 

Cynuria, 7°88, 

Cyrene, “*ii, 

Cyrrha, '**, 

Cyzicus, *e, d, 

Delos, **, 78, 84e; Hekate, *. 

Delphi, 7°¢. 

Doris, 94, 

Dyrrhachium: App. Bell. Civ. 2. 60 icpov ’Aprépidos. 
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Elis, ‘ “ ee, g, *d, "5 Olympia, § e, my, a. 
Ephesus, *, 2b, 1% 388 136 

Epidaurus, *, *m, Sf, 78 79q 8: Hekate, *D, 
Erythrae (Ionia) ; Hekate, *°. 

Euboea, 8, ®; Hecate, *e; Eretria, 72, a, 
Halicarnassus, *, 1. 

Heneti, **4, 

Hermione, *. 

Icaria (near Samos), ©, - 

Koloe in Lydia, 3°, '°. 

Laconia, }, %, *b, 9k, 46 60 331d, 

Amyclae, ”, ce; Alagonia, *f; Boiae, '®; Caryae, 7; Hypsoi, °; 

Pleiae, ™; Pyrrhichus, 4; Sparta, s.v. 
Lampsacus, the month ’Aprepiotov: C. J. Gr. 3641b. 
Lemnos, *, '%, 

Lycia, 790 7bb 79co, 
Lydia, °, 127, 18, 

Sardis, *°, 1%, **; Hierocaesarea, '**; Thyatira, *; Philadelphia, '%*. 
Macedon, the month ’Aprapicws: Plut. Alex. 16. 
Magnesia on Sipylus, ©, 

Massilia, 77 ff, #37h, 185, 

Megara, 2c Sa ior 1289 

Messenia, 1, 5, 1b, 8a, 70, 121, 

Miletus, *”, “a, °g, 70i 1b 62, 

Mitylene, **4, 

Mysia, 18, 

Naupactus, *. 

Naxos, the month ‘Apresowoy: C. 7. Gr. 2416 b. 
Pamphylia, Attalia, *, **; Perge, ™, '. 
Panticaepaeum, ', 

Paros, %°, 

Pergamon, *°, °°f. 

Persia, 1°”, 

Phanagoria, **i, 

Phocaea, *, °e, 

Phocis, 1*4, *c, 

Abae, ”Y, inscription found near the supposed site of Abae: Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 449, private dedication to Artemis. 
Hyampolis, *¢; Ambrosus, !"1}. 

Phthiotis, *, *. 
Pisa, ‘. 
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Pisidia, Termessus: C. /. Gr. 4362 9 BovAn nai 6 Spyos . . . xamnpdpor 
Geas "Apréus8os (late period). 

Priapus, ?. 

Rhodes, **, '?, '; Lindos, 79, ™, 

Rome, ™4, '*, 

Samos, *, °b, 

Samothrace, “9. 

Sicily, 0, ™. 

Acrae: C. J. Gr. 5430, inscription mentioning ro ’Aprepircovy. Syra- 

cuse, *, *', “b; Tyndaris, “; Segesta, "4. 

Sicyon, 2011 71 76 79g 17 

Siphnus, 7”. 

Smyrna, “g, 139, 133, 

Spain, ™. 

Sparta, 10, 8 ‘e aT B8c 7c. 7 7h 135 1819. 

Syria, *", 1%; Laodicea ad Mare, *. 

Tauric Chersonese, *, *7, °. 

Tauromenium, the month ‘Aprepisios: C. J. Gr. 5640. 

Tenos, the month ’Apreuowy: C. J. Gr. 2338. 

Thera, the month ’Aprepiows: C. J. Gr. 2465 Ff. 

Thessaly, *¢; Pherae, '”, ; Hekate, *e. 

Thrace, “8, °; Neapolis, 7. 

Troezen, %, 14, 188d, 135 1s} f 

Zacynthos, 7%. 


CULTS OF HEKATE. 


Aegina, 7; cf. Artemis *. 

Aphrodisias, *>, 

Arcadia, *"¢, 

Argos, ™%. 

Athens, ', 13, 18, 1, 22 bei: Hesych. s. 7. Zéa’ ) ‘Exdty, map "A@nvaios. 

Byzantium : Hesych. Miles. (Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec.4.p.149) ‘Exdrns 
Tépevos Kata Tov Tou immodpopiou rérov: 1b. Pp. 151 Aapradnpdpov ‘Exarns 
dvacrnoavres Gyakpa. Cf. Codinus, De Origin. Constant. p. 9. 

Caria, '§, sud fin.: vide Lagina, Stratonicea. 

Cos, ? 5k, 

Crete, ? Artemis 3°" k, 

Cyrene: Arch. Epigr. Mitthetl. aus Ocslerreich, 4, p. 154 (Petersen) : 
Hekateion found in the temple of Aphrodite. 

Delos,* Cf. Athenae. 645 B ‘Exarns vacus (near Delos): Harpo- 
crat. S$. v. 
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Eleusis, '*. 

Ephesus, °. 

Epidaurus, *>, Cf. Artemis ‘9, 

Euboea, *e. 

Galatia: C. J. Gr. 4121 "Eyowoxopyrat imép davréy xal rév xaprey Mnrpi 
(rps)xpavp peyddy edxny (late period). 

Heraclea in Latmos: C. JZ. Gr. 2897 ‘Hpaxdei8ns Swrddov vewxdpos ‘Exdry 
(? third century, B. c.). 

Lagina in Caria: Le Bas-Waddington, Asze Mineure, 519,520 (C.1.Gr. 
2715), inscription describing the KAedds moumy in honour of 
Hekate; regulations concerning the ritual of Zeus Panamerios and 
Hekate, rov nu6 éxacrov énavrdv yeuwdpevor lepéa ris ‘Exdrns xaradéyew 
év tp mepitrodig ths beov nal ray cuveyyus maidas ... Kal abrovs doovras 
rév cuviOn opvov TH Oep . . . duddvros Tov lepéws Kal r[ov paPdov |you 
evvovxou ra Gvdpara rq (masdorduq). Cf. 2b. 542. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
‘Exatnoia® ovres 7 I8pus médes éxadeiru Kapias’ vady yap revéavres of 
Kapes ry» Oeov Aaywirw éxddecav and rov dvydvros (you éxei, xal ra 
‘Exarnowa tedourres ovTas arduacay, 

Lycia, #4, 

Lydia, on coins of Mastaura: Miller, Denkm. d. a. Kunst, 2. No. 883. 

Miletus: Hesych. s.v,. dwoddprretpa’ ‘Exdrn dv MaAnre Cf. C.J. Gr. 
2852. 37- 

Pamphylia, on coins of Aspendus : Head, Hzs#. Num. p. 583. 

Paphlagonia: Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. 3, p. 15 (Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 
247) Nupdis ev rp exrp wept ‘Hpaxdeias ‘Exdrns dno iepdy eivar ev 7 
HagAayovig, Mndeias i8pvcaperns. 

Phrygia, °, #h, 

Samos, *k, 

Samothrace, 7. 

Sicily, ?.on the river Elorus, Lyc. Cass. 1174: at Syracuse, “f; Selinus, 
33k 

Stratonicea, °°. 

Tarentum, ™. 

Thera, *. 

Thessaly, *; Pherae °, Artemis "”, 

Tralles, 2”. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
EILEITHYIA. 


THE figure of Eileithyia, whose worship was ancient and 
widely prevalent, illustrates the strong tendency in the Greek 
polytheism towards the multiplicity of personages ; for while 
Hera and Artemis were pre-eminently goddesses of child- 
birth, the goddess Eileithyia was developed to take special 
charge of this department, and to play a direct physical part 
in assisting the processes of birth. She was developed in all 
probability out of Hera herself, and is identified most fre- 
quently with her, though sometimes also with Artemis. The 
name—whatever its exact original sense may have been—has 
an adjectival form, and was primarily, we may believe, an 
cpithet of Hera, and then detached from her and treated 
as the name of a separate divinity®. We hear of the worship 
of Hera Eileithyia in Attica, and there is some reason for 
believing that it existed in Argos also ; a passage in Hesychius 
scems to explain EiAed@ua as the Argive Hera!, and Suidas 
mentions a strange statue of Hera at Argos which represented 
her with a pair of shears in her hand !, an emblem which can 
scarccly belong to her as an agricultural goddess, and which 
can only be interpreted as alluding to the cutting of the 
umbilical cord °. 

It is true also that the assimilation of the goddess of birth 


* We have the same process in the b Welcker, AZeine Schriften, 3. 199. 
case of Adrasteia and Peitho, titles that Vide Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus Oester- 
were detached from Cybele and Aphro- reich, 7. (1883), & 153-167, Taf. 3. 
ite, 
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to Artemis seems to have been no less frequent. Plutarch 
speaks of the worship of Artemis Eileithyia, and inscriptions 
prove that it existed at Chaeronea and elsewhere in Boeotia, 
and on an inscription from Lebadea we find a woman return- 
ing thanks to ‘the gentle Eileithyiae, whom she calls ’Apré- | 
pides*. We may conjecture, too, that in Attica also the 
two divinities were occasionally worshipped as one; for an 
inscription found in the theatre of Dionysos at Athens speaks 
' of the Arrhephoroi of the goddess ElAci6ma év “Aypats*; but 
this is a locality of which Pausanias mentions one worship 
only, that of Artemis ’Ayporépa, whose statue carried a bow ®. 
Women in travail invoked Artemis Aoyxela, and very many 
of the titles of Artemis express the functions of Eileithyia ; 
the two goddesses were not infrequently worshipped in the 
same temple, and in some representations their symbols and 
their features are not distinct. Even at Argos, where the 
goddess of child-birth was more closely associated with 
Hera, she bears on Argive coins the quiver of Artemis 
(Coin Pl. B 51). 

There might, then, seem more reason for deriving Eilei- 
thyia from Artemis rather than from Hera; but the most 
ancient tradition makes for the view expressed above. For 
we find both in Homer and Hesiod that Eileithyia is regarded 
as the daughter of Hera, and is sent or kept back at Hera’s 
command!; and the legend in Crete gave her the same 
genealogy. Being developed, then, from the conception of 
Hera as a goddess of marriage who had power over the lives 
of women, and being associated with Artemis, she cannot be 
explained away as a lunar goddess ; for it has been shown 
that neither Hera nor Artemis had originally any proved 
connexion with the moon. And though a very late writer 
misnames Eileithyia Selene?, and some Greek writers 
believed that the moon affected the processes and condi- 
tions necessary to child-birth®, there is no proof that any 
genuine Greek cult gave her that name or adopted that 
physical theory. 

® Cf. the quiver-bearing Eileithyiae on coins of Argos (Coin Pl. B 51.) 
> Vide Artemis ®, 
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As Hera-worship prevailed throughout the whole of Greece, 
we should expect to find the cult of her daughter Eileithyia 
prevalent also, and we hear of it in Athens, Boeotia, Arcadia, 
Argos, Sparta, Messene, Elis, and Achaea, in the Greek islands 
Crete and Delos, and in Italy*-*. It is impossible to fix - 
upon any single locality as the cradle of the cult, and the 
reasons seem insufficient for accepting Miiller’s theory that it 
spread from Crete to Delos, and thence to Attica*. There 
certainly appears to have been a vague Attic tradition pointing 
to the great antiquity of the worship of the goddess in Delos, 
- and to its connexion with the Attic, while two of her primitive 
xoana in Athens are connected with Crete®. And the influ- 
ence of the Attic-Delian cult may have propagated the worship 
in certain places. The temple of Eileithyia in Argolis was 
connected with the return of Helen from Attica and with the 
probably Attic myth that Helen was the mother of Iphigenia 
by Theseus >. 

In the Delian worship‘, so far as the hymn of Olen 
expressed it, she was more than a divinity of childbirth : the 
poet invoked her as a primaeval goddess, older than Cronos, 
a dispenser of destiny, and the mother of Eros. Whether 
these ideas were inspired, as Welcker supposes, by the in- 
fluence of the Samothracian belief that Eros was the son of 
earth, and by a certain affinity between Eileithyia and the 
earth-goddess°, or whether Eileithyia had for Olen and the 
Delian belief something of the character of Aphrodite-Moira, 
it is clear that the goddess who brings life into the world was, 
in Delos at least, a divinity of ancient cult, and allied to the 
highest of the Olympians. This more august conception of 
her is presented also in the stately lines of Pindar’s ode ‘. 

We can thus understand the special sanctity that in certain 
places attached to her shrine; as at Hermione, where none 
but the priestess might approach her statue !%, and at Sparta, 
where she was worshipped in company with Apollo Kapveios 
and Artemis ‘Hyexdyn*, and at Bura in Achaea, where her 

® Miiller, Dorians, 1. p. 312. although on p. 128 of vol. 3 he regards 


> Paus. 2. 22, 6. her as a lunar goddess. 
© Welcker, Griech. Gotterl. 1. p. 359, 4 Artemis *°, 
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shrine was next to those of Demeter, Aphrodite, and 
Dionysos*. In Crete and probably elsewhere she acquired 
a political significance as a city-goddess, in whose temple 
state decrees and inscribed treaties might be treasured ?; 
and we may find the same idea in the Elean worship on 
the hill of Cronos at Olympia, of which Pausanias gives 
us a very curious account!® Under the name of ElAcl6ua 
"Odvupria she was invoked in hymns and attended by a yearly 
priestess ; and she shared her temple with a mysterious divinity 
called Sosipolis, ‘the saviour of the city,’ who was imagined 
to take the form of a serpent or a little child* and to 
whom the greatest reverence was paid. For of the double 
temple that part which contained the altar of Eileithyia 
was accessible to the crowd; but none might enter the inner ~ 
part, the shrine of Sosipolis, except the priestess, and she 
only with veiled head; in the outer shrine the maidens 
and married women waited and sang the hymn; in matters 
of the greatest import oaths were taken in the name of 
Sosipolis. The mystery and sanctity of this worship and 
its connexion with Eileithyia were explained by the local 
legend, which recounted how, just before a great battle 
between the men of Elis and Arcadia, an Elean woman 
arrived bringing a new-born babe in her arms, saying that 
she had been bidden in a dream to take it to her countrymen’s 
aid. The trustful Elean generals thereupon placed the infant 
in the forefront of the battle; when the Arcadians charged, 
the babe turned into a serpent before their eyes, and in their 
dismay they were routed with great slaughter by the men of 
Elis, who, after the battle, raised the temple on the spot 
where the serpent disappeared. The story explains, and was 
perhaps invented to explain, the meaning of the name Zwot- 
mods, and the form of his manifestation. 

The question who this infant-god really was concerns our 


® I would suggest that the female ElAci@ua ‘OAvpaia: and that the snake 
head, inscribed ‘OAvymwia, on fourth- seen on some of the Elean coins set 
century coins of Elis is not that of an over against the eagle is the animal form 
ordinary nymph as Dr. Head supposes _ of Sosipolis. 
(Hist. Num. p. 356), but represents 
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view about the character of Eileithyia in this worship. 
Some light is thrown on Sosipolis from another passage in 
Pausanias’ description of Elis, where he mentions a temple of 
Tvxn, in or near which was a small shrine of ‘the saviour of the 
city’; the deity of the shrine was represented under the form 
in which he appeared to some one in a dream, as a young boy 
clad in a star-bespangled cloak and holding in his hand the 
horn of plenty. The Sosipolis of Elis is probably the Zeus- 
Dionysos of Crete in the form of infant or boy®*, and Eileithyia 
was regarded as his foster-mother and as the Tvxy of the 
state’. We may note that at Elis the altar of Pan and 
Aphrodite ° was shared by Tyche, whom Pindar calls Pepe- 
TOALS. 

This development of the character of Eileithyia may have 
been very ancient, and yet need not have been deduced from 
the primary idea of a Hera Eileithyia ; it may be due merely 
to the conception of the birth-goddess who through her func- 
tion had relation with Aphrodite and the deities of growth 
and vegetation on the one hand, and with the Fates on the 
other, and who therefore would aid the growth of the state 
and personify its fate. 

As regards the representation of Eileithyia in monuments, 
Pausanias supplies us with some evidence. We find that the 
torch was her frequent emblem and was sometimes held in 
such a way as to distinguish her statues from those of 
Artemis: thus her image in the temple at Aegium repre- 
sented her with one hand stretched out straight before her, 
and holding up a torch with the other !®. This enables us, as 
Professor Gardner has pointed out 4, to interpret as ElAci@ura 
the figure or two figures on coins of Argos holding in cach 
hand a torch, one raised, one lowered (Coin Pl. B 51); and 
we find on coins of Bura a similar figure with one hand 
raised and a torch in the other hand °. 


® Vide Zeus-chapter, p. 38. certified representation of a child ’A-ya6ds 
> Gerhard’s view (Ueber Agatho-  Baipow. 
daemon und Bona Dea) that Sosipolis ¢ Paus. 5. 15, 4. 


is an ‘Aya0ds Saipvev is open to the a Num. Com. Pats. p. 39. 
objection pointed out by O. Kern (47h. ° /6.8. 1. 
Afittheil, 1891, p. 24) that we have no 
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Besides the torch there is no traditional attribute by which 
we can recognize the goddess. The treatment of the drapery, 
for instance, is not at all uniform in the various representa- 
tions*; although on many of the vases we see her clad in 
a single sleeveless chiton, and Pausanias describes the statue 
at Aegium as covered from the head to the feet with 
a lightly woven garment, which might seem to be a natural 
characteristic of the goddess of child-birth. But on some of 
the coins she has the chiton and himation; and we can draw 
no conclusion from the account of the various statues in 
Pausanias ; for though he says that only at Athens were the 
€dava of Eileithyia enveloped in drapery from head to foot, 
he contradicts this by his account of the figure at Aegium. 

As the goddess was an austere divinity, the daughter of 
Hera, and associated with Artemis and the Moirae and the 
fortune of the state, her form was always draped, and a 
nude Eileithyia is an inconceivable representation ; although 
it has been supposed that her statue, the work of the Athenian 
Euclides, in her temple at Bura*° was undraped. As I have 
elsewhere suggested, this incongruity only arises from 
a misunderstanding of Pausanias’ phrase: if the last sentence 
quoted in the note must mean ‘and Demeter is clad,’ the 
statement can have no point unless it implies that the other 
figures were naked, and we should have the absurdity of 
a nude Eileithyia, the goddess of Bura, who appears on the 
coins of the city in full attire. But we avoid the difficulty if 
we interpret the words to mean ‘ Demeter has a sacred robe, 
perhaps a woven peplos, such as was often laid on the images 
of goddesses. 

That which is most significant of Eileithyia is the gesture 
of the hands, one of which in many representations of coins 
and vases is upraised with the palm opened outwards, 


® Vide Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. 
alt. Kunst, 2. 329, 228, 393, 729; Bau- 
meister, p. 218. 

b Vide note in the Classical Review, 
1888, p. 324. I was wrong in saying 
that the phrase xat rn Anpnrpl torw 
éo6hs could not possibly mean ‘and 


tion of a draped statue; 


Demeter is draped’; for in another 
passage, 2. 30, I, Pausanias does use 
this clumsy expression for the descrip-~ 
but this 
does not concern the rest of my argu- 
ment, 
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a gesture which belonged to a sort of natural magic or 
mesmerism, and was supposed to assist child-birth*. The 
lifting of the torch, which in itself was the emblem of light 
and life, had probably the same intention. 

As regards the expression and treatment of the face, little 
can be said; for no great plastic representation of Eileithyia 
has come down to us°, while the faces of the vase-figures lack 
meaning and character, and the coin-types are mostly late 
and bad. If the head on the Elean coins, inscribed ’OAvpzia, 
is as I have suggested the head of Eileithyia, we can only 
say that the Eleans in the fifth century represented her with 
the forms of Artemis or the nymphs; we should have expected 
to find a certain solemnity and matronly character, as in heads 
of Hera; an archaic bronze of the British Museum (Pl. LIX) 
gives her something of the form and character of Aphrodite. 

The only famous name among those of the artists to 
whom statues of Eileithyia are attributed is Damophon’s, 
who carved an acrolithic statue of her for her temple at 
Aegium!’; we are told that her form was covered with 
a finely woven garment, and that she held one hand straight 
out and a torch in the other; but as regards its general 
character and expression we have no grounds for conjecture. 


* Vide coins of Bura, Aim. Comm. 
Paus. S. 1, and compare Eileithyia 
standing with upraised hand behind 
Zeus at the birth of Athena; Gerhard, 
Auserles. Vasend, vol. 1. Taf. 3,4. The 
reverse gesture, which retarded birth, 
was the ‘ digiti inter se pectine iuncti’ 
(Ovid, Afet. 9. 299). 

> Of the very archaic period there are 
certain kneeling and naked female figures 
which are of the same type as the Atyn 
éy ydvaciv'>: but we can scarcely call 
these EiAei@ua:. They are more pro- 
bably Genety llides, inferior 3aipoves that 
watched over child-birth. Kekulé dis- 
covers an ElAei@ua in a relief found at 


Athens and now in private possession, 
described and represented in Amsalz del 
Inst, 1864, Taf. d’Agg. 8. p. 108. We 
see a tall female figure, clad in a high- 
girt chiton and himation, holding in one 
hand what seems to be a torch, and in 
the other something which Kekulé 
interprets as swaddling-clothes; she is 
resting this hand on the head of a male 
person whose diadem and drapery show 
to be Asclepios, and he argues that 
there is no other divinity to whom 
Asclepios could be thus subordinated 
but Eileithyia. The style appears to 
be of the fourth century B.C. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
APHRODITE-WORSHIP. 


THE worship of Aphrodite was perhaps as widely diffused 
around the Mediterranean lands as that of any other Hellenic 
divinity. We find it in North Greece, and in especial honour 
at Thebes ; in the country of Attica, in the city, and the coast; 
in Megara, Corinth, and the Corinthian colonies; in Sicyon, 
Hermione, Epidauros, and Argos; in Laconia there was 
a special and important form of the worship ; there are com- 
paratively slight traces of it in Arcadia, but abundant testi- 
mony of its prevalence in Elis and on the coast of Achaea. 
The most famous centres of the cult were the Greek islands, 
Cyprus, Cythera, and Crete. It spread with Greek coloniza- 
tion over the shores of the Black Sea, to Phanagoria for 
example ; and it was one of the chief public worships in most 
of the Greek cities of the coast of Asia Minor, notably at 
Cnidos; while from the Troad issued the worship of Aphrodite, 
that was associated with the name of her favourite hero 
Aeneas, and was borne to the mainland of Greece, to Sicily, 
and Italy. Finally we have proofs of the worship of the 
goddess at Naucratis and Saguntum '~}°. 

But in spite of its wide prevalence in the Hellenic world, 
there is no valid evidence that the cult of Aphrodite belonged 
to the aboriginal] religion of the Hellenic nation. The com- 
parison of the texts and the monuments leads to the conclusion 
that she was originally an Oriental divinity, and that after her 
adoption into Greece she retained in many local worships 
many traits of her Oriental character. 

But this view has not been always accepted ; some writers ®* 


a E.g. Preller, Griech. Afythol. 1. pp. 404, 405; on the other hand, 
271°; Koscher, Aphrodite—ZLextcon, Welcker (Grtechische Gotterlehiet, 1. 
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on Greek religion holding the opinion that, though for the 
most part the goddess appears as an Oriental or Graeco- 
Oriental personage, yet there was a primitive Hellenic divinity 
who became merged in this. This opinion is sometimes put 
forth without any statement of evidence, and it is a necessary 
question what the evidence is that might be stated in its 
favour. Now the criteria for judging that any given worship 
was aboriginal Hellenic are such as these: the evidence of 
the name, where the interpretation of the name shows clearly 
its Greek origin or its origin among the larger race to whom 
the Hellenic family belonged; the existence of the worship, 
and the traditional antiquity attaching to it, among those 
tribes whose seats were especially remote from foreign influ- 
ence ; its association with certain ritual and ideas of a primi- 
tive Hellenic cast; or, lastly, the prevalence of ancient 
tradition connecting by lineal descent certain Hellenic stocks 
with the divinity in question. 

We have such proofs as these of the aboriginal character of 
the leading worships that have been examined hitherto; but 
these tests applied to the origin of the Aphrodite-cult lead to 
a different result. 

The name tells us nothing *; so far as philology has hitherto 
attempted to explain it, it may be Aryan or Semitic. To 
explain the name Kuzpis as a Greek form of the Sabine 
goddess Kupra ° is altogether unnatural, for the Sabine god- 
dess so far as we know her bears no relation to Aphrodite, 
and Kvzpts is undoubtedly a Greek local title of the goddess 


pp. 608 and 666) maintains the wholly 
Oriental character of the goddess, and 
finds no place for a goddess of love 
in the older Hellenic system; and this 
view is tacitly accepted in the last 
edition of Preller: Preller-Robert, 1. 
p- 345. The only recent attempt to dis- 
prove the Oriental origin of the cult, and 
to claim it entirely for the primitive 
Greek religion, has been made by Enman 
(Mém. de l' Acad. a. St. Pétersbourg, 
34. 1886), who ignores much of the 
evidence; one of his chief premises, 
‘ Aphrodite erscheint unter den gleichen 


Bedingungen wie Athene und Artemis 
in allen Landschaften als Gottin,’ p. 17, 
is demonstrably untrue. For the sus- 
ceptibility of early Hellas to Oriental 
influences vide Otto Gruppe, Die grie- 
chischen Culte, pp. 156, 157. 

* An ingenious attempt has been 
made to explain the name as a Greek 
mispronunciation of Ashtoret by F. 
Hommel in Fleckeisen’s Neue /ahr- 
bicher fiir Philologie, 1882, p.176; but 
philological analogies are wanting. 

> Vide Enman, of. cét. 
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of Cyprus, whom no one could maintain to be Hellenic in her 
origin. 

When we examine the centres of this worship in Greece, 
we find nowhere attaching to it such autochthonous sanctity 
as for instance attached to Demeter at Eleusis, to Athena 
on the Acropolis. of Athens and at Alalcomenae, or to 
Artemis in Arcadia. In the last-named region, of all Hellas 
the land of most primitive cult, the only two temples of 
Aphrodite that might according to the record have been 
ancient, were that on Mount Cotilum, above Bassae, and that 
of the Paphian Aphrodite at Tegea *°, 78; the worship of 
Aphrodite Erycine at Psophis was evidently a late importa- 
tion 2°, In Attica and at Athens the older cults of Aphrodite 
betray their direct or indirect connexion with the East in 
the names, or traditions, or practices associated with them. 
Such religious titles as Ovpavla, ’Emrpayla, év Knots are to be 
referred to the Oriental goddess ; in the Attic deme Athmon, 
the rites of Aphrodite Ourania were said to be introduced 
by King Porphyrion, who may be regarded as the personifi- 
cation of Phoenician commerce !*%, and at Phalerum and 
Athens the goddess was connected with the immigrant The- 
seus !*> and her Cretan double Ariadne, and her ritual at 
Athens illustrated the curious Oriental idea of the confusion 
of the sexes!*, In fact, whenever an Aphrodite-cult in any 
Greek state claimed to be of remote antiquity, its forcign 
origin usually stood confessed. 

In no Hellenic community was Aphrodite regarded as the 
divine ancestress, with one salient exception, which itself 
strongly supports the view here maintained. At Thebes she 
was closely related to Cadmus °, the mythic founder of the 
city; and it is probable that the name Harmonia was a title 
of the goddess herself, as we hear of an Aphrodite "Apya at 
Delphi’. Therefore the chorus of women in the Septem 
contra Thebas appeal to Cypris for aid as ‘the first mother of 
the race, for from thy blood we are sprung "°, although we 
do not hear that she was designated even at Thebes as zutpwa. 
But Cadmus and Aphrodite were not autochthonous person- 
ages of the Theban soil; the stranger hero coming from the 
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East brings with him the worship of the Eastern divinity, and 
among the ancient anathemata of Harmonia at Thebes was 
a statue of Aphrodite Ourania, a title that points always to 
the East. In Semitic cities, as will be noted, she was promi- 
nently a city-goddess ; that to some extent she was this at 
Thebes, bears witness not to any primitive idea of Hellenic 
religion, but to the surviving influence of Oriental tradition. 
Again, her connexion with other genuinely Greek worships 
was neither so ancient nor so close as to incline us to believe 
that the cult of Aphrodite belonged from the beginning to the 
Greek circle, or grew up spontaneously within it. Because in 
the /iiad Aphrodite is styled the daughter of Zeus and 
Dione **, and Dione is a name that belongs to the oldest 
native religion, we have no right to conclude that we are here 
on the track of a primitive Greek goddess of love, who faded 
at the coming of her more powerful sister from the East. 
The daughter of Dione was never distinguished from the 
foam-born goddess of Cyprus, except by later mytho- 
graphers **, nor have we any evidence that her relationship 
with Dione was acknowledged in a single Greek cult*; so far 
as we know it was a poetical fiction, or a popular belief that 
may have arisen at Dodona, and the cause of the fiction or 
the belief was the desire to admit the Oriental divinity into 
the Hellenic pantheon by a sort of legal adoption, as we find 
the later and partly alien deities, Bacchus and Asclepios, were 
admitted. As Zeus was given her for a father, it is not easy 
to explain why Dione rather than Hera was selected as her 
adoptive mother; for we hear of no prominent Dodonean 
cult of Aphrodite. It may have been due to the epic arrange- 


® We have no certain trace of any 
public worship of Aphrodite at Dodona, 


known, but rather with Athena Polias 
(Mittheilungen d. deutsch. Inst. 1889, p. 


the chief seat of Dione’s cult ; Carapanos 
believes that one of the chapels dis- 
covered near the temenos of the great 
temple was Aphrodite’s (Dodone, p. 
156), but the single inscription which he 
found ® is not sufficient evidence. Dione 
was worshipped on the Acropolis of 
Athens, but not in any connexion with 
any worship of Aphrodite, as far as is 


350); the monuments that show Aphro- 
dite and Dione together are extremely 
rare and have no discoverable reference 
to cult; the relief in the Museum of 
Vienne found in that locality, repre- 
senting Aphrodite and Dione seated 
together under an oak, is of a late 
period (Gas. Arch. 1879, Pl. 12). 
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ment of the tale of Troy, with its marked antagonism between 
Aphrodite and Hera. Or it may be supposed that the foreign 
origin of Aphrodite was too obvious for the early genealogist 
to afhliate her to any of the leading Olympian goddesses ; 
and that therefore she was made the daughter of the faded 
divinity Dione, whose worship was of scant fame and vogue 
in Greece. The Homeric genealogy is not mentioned in 
Hesiod, who speaks only of her birth from the sea, and in 
Homer generally the Oriental character of the goddess is 
less clearly presented than it was in contemporary worship, 
for in his poems she appears merely under the aspect 
of the effeminate goddess of love. In Eastern and also in 
Greek religion she was always more than this, and Homer 
was probably aware of her more manifold aspect; but it suited 
his epic purpose thus to represent the goddess of Asia Minor, 
the friend of the heroes of the 7road and the enemy of the 
Greeks ; and after all he clearly recognizes in the daughter of 
Dione the divinity of Cyprus. Putting together the accounts 
of Homer and Hesiod, we can conclude that some time before 
the Homeric period the goddess had become partly Hellen- 
ized, but that the foreign elements in the local cults and 
legends were marked and strongly felt, and that in Homer's 
time she had no very clearly defined relations with any of the 
Greek divinities. It has often been observed that the song of 
Demodocus in the Odyssey, in which she appears as the faith- 
less wife of Hephaestos, is inconsistent with the other Homeric 
passages that mention Charis as his wife; and Lucian makes 
merry over the bigamy of the fire-god°. The Homeric 
hymns to Hephaestos and Aphrodite nowhere make mention 
of these divinities together ; and the later poetical tradition 
may have been inspired by the lay of Demodocus; or the 
singer in the Odyssey, as well as the later poets such as 
Apollonius Rhodius, may have been following the religious 
tradition of Lemnos, the special home of Hephaestos, where 
possibly the worship of Aphrodite also was indigenous ®. 

® There has not as yet been found the goddess of the island, is only another 


any direct evidence of an Aphrodite- name for the great goddess of Asia 
cult in Lemnos; but probably Chryse, Minor. At Athens, where the cult of 
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But no other local cult in Greece associated the two divinities; 
we cannot therefore say that their casual association in litera- 
ture at all supports the theory that she was a goddess of the 
primitive Hellenic religion. 

Nor is this theory confirmed by her relations in myth and 
religion with Ares, even if the latter were known to be 
genuinely Hellenic in his origin®. The poetical. legends in 
Homer and Hesiod no doubt point to some real connexion 
in the local worships of Ares and Aphrodite; we hear of 
a temple of Ares at Athens near the Council-hall, that con- 
tained two images of Aphrodite, and of a temple dedicated to 
Ares and Aphrodite on the road from Argos to Mantinea ; at 
Latus ig Crete the two were invoked together in the formula 
of a treaty of alliance, and Pindar styles him the ‘husband of 
Aphrodite, the lord of the brazen chariot °°.’ 

But the occasional combination of two cults, of which one 
may be native to the soil, is never any reason at all for 
denying the foreign origin of the other; in fact it was generally 
through such combination that a foreign worship took root 
in the new land, according to some affinity of ritual or divine 
character, or for some local reason. The reason in this case is 
not hard to suggest, if we suppose that the connexion between 
the two divinities sprang up at Thebes. For Ares was the 
prevailing god of the city and land, and with the coming of 
Cadmus and Harmonia came the worship of the Oriental 
goddess, and the older and the imported cult may have been 
reconciled by the fiction of a marriage, of which Harmonia 
was afterwards regarded as the offspring. This alliance would 
have been all the more natural, if the Aphrodite of Thebes 
appeared in the form of the armed goddess, a very common 
type of the Oriental divinity. 

The belief that there must have been a primitive Greek 
Aphrodite has been often maintained on the ground of 
the frequent rapprochement of her cult to that of Hebe and the 
Charites, and from her occasional connexion with the Horae. 
Hephaestos was probably very ancient, ® Vide Tiimpel, Ares und Aphrodite, 


he had a temple in common with  Fleckeisen’s Jahkrd. Suppl. 641. 
Athena; Aug. de Civ. Dei, bk. 18.ch. 12. 
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Certainly these goddesses are often and naturally mentioned 
together®*. In the //zad it is the Charites who wove her 
ambrosial robe; and Demodocus sang of the Charites who 
washed her and anointed her with oil when she retired to 
Cyprus. We hear in the Homeric hymn to Apollo of Har- 
monia, Hebe, and Aphrodite dancing hand in hand. In the 
Hesiodic description of the creation of Pandora, the aérma 
Tlet6é, ‘the lady of persuasion,’ who with the Charites adorns 
the dangerous maiden, is probably none other than Aphrodite, 
who is mentioned also at the beginning of the Zheogony, 
together with Themis, Hebe, and Dione, among the divinities 
of whom Hesiod is going to sing. And the poet of the Cypria 
speaks of the Nymphs and the Graces with golden Aphrodite 
singing their fair songs about the slopes of Mount Ida. The 
natural affinity of these goddesses was recognized in more 
than one public cult °°, 

We have also epigraphical evidence that the worship of 
Aphrodite Colias on the Attic promontory opposite Aegina was 
connected with a temple of Hebe in that vicinity. At Sparta 
there was a statue of Aphrodite ’ApBoAoynpa, ‘the putter-off of 
old age, standing apparently near to the statues of sleep and 
death, and Plutarch quotes the line from one of the choral 
hymns, ‘ Set old age far from us, O fair Aphrodite 58,’ The 
relationship of the Charites with the goddess appeared in 
certain statues of them which Pausanias saw in their temple at 
Elis, wearing some of the emblems of Aphrodite, the rose and 
the myrtle, for he says ‘ of all divinities they are most akin to 
this goddess,’ and the statue of Eros stood by their side on the 
same base. In the Homeric hymn to Venus, the Hours are 
said to adorn the goddess with the same golden necklaces as 
they deck themselves with, and their figures also on later 
monuments bear close resemblance to Aphrodite’s 4) 1071, 

But these facts are explained if we suppose that the great 
goddess of anterior Asia came at an early date to the shores 
of Greece with the character of a divinity of vegetation, who 
had power over the various forms of life and birth in the 
world, and who was therefore akin to the Charites of ancient 
worship at Orchomenos and Athens; and that she came also 
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with the aspect and functions of a divinity of love, beauty, and 
youth, and was thus brought near to the Greek Hebe. 

It has been suggested by Kekulé*® that the last-named 
goddess who was worshipped at Phlius and Sicyon, under the 
name of Dia, was originally the Hellenic Aphrodite herself, 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. But the mere coincidence 
between the names of Dia and Dione, who was made the 
mother of Aphrodite, is a very slight argument : his suggestion 
would have more weight if Hebe, Dione, and Aphrodite were 
closely associated in ancient myth and widely prevalent cult. 
But this is by no means the case; in the myths and the 
monuments of art Hebe approaches nearer to Hera than to 
Aphrodite ; their combination in the Attic worship is an 
isolated instance, and not known to be very ancient, and 
Hebe has no prominent function as a goddess of love and 
marriage. 

Nor can we say that the association of Aphrodite and the 
Charites belongs to a primitive period ; in the most ancient 
and solemn worship of these latter goddesses at the Boeotian 
Orchomenos, Aphrodite cannot be found to have had any 
place’; and their cult on the Acropolis of Athens seems to 
have been equally independent of her, nor did she borrow 
their names or titles. 

Nor, lastly, can any proof of the antiquity of her religion 
in Hellas be derived from her relations with Eros: for as 
the child and companion of Aphrodite, he figures only in the 
later literature and occasional later cult". The only ancient 
centres of Eros-worship were Thespiae and Parion, where he 


® Kekulé, Hebe (1867). fountain and that locality were sacred 

b Miiller, on the contrary, in his to Venus; it may be that Virgil knew 
Orchomenos, p. 173, supposes a close of the fountain as one of the chief haunts 
local connexion between Aphrodite and of the Graces, with whom in later litera- 
the goddesses of Orchomenos; but the ture Aphrodite is so closely connected. 
sole evidence is Servius’ interpretation The writer (Dr. Roscher) of the article 
of the epithet Acidalia appliedtoAphro- on Aphrodite in Roscher’s Lexicon 
dite in Virg. 4en.1.720. Herefersthis merely follows Miiller. The view ex- 
to the fountain near Orchomenos where _ pressed in the Bulletin de Correspond- 
the Graces were wont to bathe: it is ance Hellénique, 1889, p. 471, about 
merely an unfortunate literary epithet of ‘Aphrodité, la déesse de qui relevent 
Virgil’s, and it does not prove that that _les Charités,’ is quite untenable. 
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was regarded probably not merely as the personification of 
human love, but as a physical and elemental force, a divinity 
of fertility. With these cults Aphrodite has nothing to do. 
This itself is a strong negative argument against the aboriginal 
antiquity of her worship in Hellas; for had it been part of the 
common religious inheritance of the people, one would suppose 
that it would have been attracted into the circle of the most 
ancient cult of Eros, whose character and functions were so 
like her own. 

It does not appear then that the belief in the primitive 
Hellenic origin of Aphrodite is borne out by her relations 
with other recognizably Hellenic divinities. 

The belief sometimes seems to rest on the difficulty of 
imagining that the ancient Greeks could have dispensed with 
a goddess of love ; but this difficulty would be only serious 
if it were proved that every other old Aryan race had been 
blessed with such a divinity*. But this is by no means 
certain, and the danger of @ prior? reasoning from one religion 
to another is now sufficiently recognized. 

We can now deal with the question under what form and 
with what characteristics the goddess of the East was known 
and worshipped by the earliest Greeks. If her original 
personality were made clear and precise, we could then 
estimate how far this was transformed in the later Hellenic 
imagination. But to give a precise picture of the Oriental 
goddess is difficult, because, as her names were many, her 
aspect and functions may have varied even more than we 
know in the various centres of the Semitic worship. The 
names Ishtar, Attar Athare, Atargatis-Derceto, Astarte de- 
signate the same goddess in the Assyrian, Aramaic, Canaanite, 
Phoenician tongues. The female Baal, known as Belit and 


* It is probable that a divinity of 
human love in the abstract is a creation 
alien to the spirit of any very ancient 
religion ; the early Aryan and Semitic 
races had divinities enough and to spare 
of vegetation and fertility, and any 
of these could supervise human love 
and birth as part of a wider physical 


law. Therefore it would be unreasonable 
to suppose that before the arrival of 
Aphrodite there was a mysterious 
vacuum in Greek religion which the 
people would feel. She may have 
arrived not necessarily because she was 
wanted, but because she was brought. 
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to the Greeks as Mylitta, at Carthage as Tanit, was origin- 
ally in all probability the same divinity, although some- 
times distinguished in local worship. The Persian Anaitis, 
though naturally and in origin distinct, came to be coloured 
with the religious ideas of the Babylonian Nana-worship ; 
and these and the name appear in the later Hellenic cult 
of Artemis Nanaea®*. Lastly, we have the Syro-Arabian 
Allat, an armed goddess identified sometimes with Athena, 
sometimes with Aphrodite Ourania. As regards the character 
of this widely worshipped goddess of the Semitic peoples. 
there is much obscurity in detail ; but there are certain leading 
traits which may be gathered from the cults and myths, and 
which may be briefly stated here on account of their impor- 
tance for the Greek worship, as they reappear in the Hellenic 
goddess *®. In the Assyrian myth of Ishtar who descends 
into the lower world, and whose lovers come to an untimely 
end, we have a goddess whose myth and cult refers to the 
vegetation of the earth, and with whom in some places, 
Byblos for example, Adon or Tammuz was associated. It was 
easy for such a divinity to come to be considered as a power 
of the lower world also, and this may explain why terracotta 
images of her were put into Phoenician graves?, and it probably 
explains many of the Greck views and titles of Aphrodite, 
It has sometimes been asserted that the Semitic goddess was 
a lunar divinity; but that she was originally this is most 
improbable, as in the Semitic imagination the moon was 
a male power, and the lunar qualities and symbols came to 
Astarte from her early connexion with Isis®. Under her 
Syrian and Phoenician name Atargatis or MDerketo, at 
Bambyce and Ascalon she was regarded as a divinity of the 
waters. But this nature-goddess became a goddess of the 
city at Ascalon, Byblos, and Carthage, wearing a mural crown, 
and sometimes represented as equipped with bow or spear. 
She was also prominently a goddess of love and sexual 


* Vide pp. 484, 485. explains the form of Astarte on the 

b Perrot and Chipiez, vol. 3. p. 202. _ stele of Jehav-milk, king of Byblos, as 

© Vide Baethgen, Beitrdge sur Semi- due to the blending of Phoenician and 
tischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 31, who Egyptian ideas. 
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passion, and her rites at Babylon, Byblos, and Bambyce were 
notorious for the temple prostitution practised there *? °. 
A different illustration of the prominence of the sexual idea 
was the practice of voluntary mutilation of which we hear at 
Bambyce, and which found its way into the rites of Cybele. 
To the same darker side of this worship belonged that strange 
idea of the confusion of sex, the blending of the male and 
female natures in one divine person. The usual illustration 
of this mysterious Oriental fancy is the description found in 
Macrobius of the statue of the Venus Barbata of Cyprus: 
‘there is in Cyprus a statue of her bearded, but with female 
dress, with the sceptre and the signs of the male nature, and 
they think that the same goddess is both male and female. 
Aristophanes calls her Aphroditos.’ This statement which 
explains the ‘duplex Amathusia’ in Catullus’ ode, is repeated 
by Servius, and is supported by the similar statement of 
Joannes Lydus that the ‘Pamphylians once paid worship to 
a bearded Aphrodite '%*’ As no such statue has yet with 
certainty been found in Cyprus, it has been doubted whether 
we can fairly attribute this idea to the Semitic religion at all. 
But there is much that is proved by literary evidence that 
cannot be attested by archaeological, and the lack of illustra- 
tion from the monuments ought not to invalidate such 
a precise assertion as that of Macrobius about a fact which he 
could scarcely have invented, and which explains better than 
anything else the origin of the Greek Hermaphrodite*. In 
fact the Semitic idea of the androgynous divinity is not 
attested merely by Macrobius: on a Ninevite inscription pre- 
served in the British Museum there appears to be an allusion 
to this double character of Ishtar, just as a later Phoenician 
inscription speaks of a ‘King Astarte>’ The same idea 
appears in the legends of Semiramis, the warlike goddess- 
queen who wears male attire and repudiates marriage*®. This 

* It seems more reasonable to derive the double Herme of male and female 
this abnormal type from certain religious divinity on a late Chaldean (?) relief; 
ideas than from the observation of cer- Lajard, Culte de Vénus en Orient, 
tain abnormal phenomena in nature. Pl. 1. 1. 


b Vide letter from Mansell to Lenor- © Diod. Sicul. 2. chs. 6 and 14. 
mant, Gazette Archéol, 1879, p. 62; cf. 
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strange conception may have had its origin in a theological 
dogma: that the divinity being perfect must possess all the 
powers—passive and active—of creation; but the forms in 
which the idea was expressed were likely to be tainted with 
sensuality. 

A no less remarkable belief was that which, according to 
some authorities, prevailed in certain communities devoted to 
the Semitic goddess : namely, that though a mother, she was 
also a virgin 9°, At least, we hear of the ‘ virgo caelestis’ at 
Carthage*, the virgin-Allat in Arabia”, the virgin-mother 
ta Petra; and the same contradiction has been found in the 
cult and legends of Phrygia and Caria®. Whether this is a deve- 
lopment and a purification of an older and grosser conception 
of Ishtar, regarded in the Babylonian legend as a mother- 
goddess but unmarried, or choosing her temporary partners 
at will, does not concern us here ; the same perplexing double 
character of the divinity has been noticed in the Artemis- 
worship, and it has been supposed to have left traces even 
in the Hellenic Aphrodite. 

Such in very brief outline are the main recognized traits of 
the Oriental goddess ; and it remains to trace her forms and 
further development in Greece. We may distinguish between 
those Aphrodite-cults which preserved in name or rite clear 
traces of their Oriental origin, and those which had become 
fully Hellenized, and we shall find even in the latter very few 
ideas that may not have been developed from the original 
character of the Semitic divinity. 

The clearest sign of the Eastern goddess in the Greek 
community is the title Otpavla. This was the literal transla- 
tion for the Semitic title ‘Méleket Aschamaim,’ ‘the queen 
of the heavens, which Ezekiel applies to her. Semitic 
scholars have not been able to give a very precise significance 
to this phrase, and the Greek term that translates it is also 

® Aug. de Civ. Det, 2. 4. who gave birth to Dusares; it is possible 

b Vide Epiphanius, Pavarium, 51 that in these beliefs Map@évos or Képy 
(vol. 2, p. 483 Dind.), who speaks of only meant the ‘unmarried’ goddess, 
the Képn or TMap@évos at Alexandria, and that they do not contain any idea 


who brought forth Aldév, and the of a miraculous conception. 
‘maiden’ divinity among the Arabs, © Vide chapter on Artemis, pp. 446, 447. 
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rather vague. We should be probably wrong in assigning to 
it any distinct solar or lunar or astral meaning ; it is probably 
sufficient to interpret it as the name of the goddess whose 
seat was in heaven, and whose power reached through the 
world*. And the Greek epithet may have been as vague as 
the title "OAvymia, which was applied to her at Sparta” ‘. 
The moral or spiritual intention of the term Ovpavia is cer- 
tainly late, being probably derived from the Platonic 
philosophy and perhaps never recognized in actual cult. Its 
chief importance for us, in tracing the origin of the Aphrodite 
cult, is that the title alludes as a rule to the Eastern worship ; 
the direct and indirect evidence of this is too strong to be ques- 
tioned *. Pausanias tells us that the Assyrians were the first 
who instituted the worship of Ourania, which was afterwards 
held in honour by the Cyprians, Paphians, and the Phoe- 
nicians of Ascalon; the goddess of Hierapolis in Syria is 
regarded as Ourania by Lucian, or the writer whose treatise 
on the Syrian divinity bears his name. The statement in 
Pausanias seems mainly derived from Herodotus, who regards 
the temple at Ascalon as the oldest sanctuary of Ourania, to 
which the temple in Cyprus was affiliated according to Cypriote 
belief. The historian adds that the Persians acquired this 
worship at a later period from the Assyrians and Arabians. 

The Carthaginian goddess was also known by this name; 
and its non-Hellenic connotation is further attested by the 
freedom with which the Greeks applied it to the foreign 
divinities of other nations than the Semitic. Thus the armed 
goddess of Libya, sometimes identified with Athena, was 
styled Ourania, and so also was the goddess Artimpasa of 
the Scythians™‘; we may suppose that the reason of this 
lay in the likeness these divinities bore to the Asiatic goddess 
rather than in the purity of the worship. 

From the prevalent application, then, of this title to the 

* In Greek cult it certainly never con- the title "Agvepia is not found in cult, 
veyed any allusion to the moon or stars and her association in the cult of Achaea 
in Greek religion, which did not recog- with Zeus Amarios in no way suggests 
nize any lunar or astral nature in that she was there a divinity of the 


Aphrodite ; this is only assumed in the _ lights of heaven '", 
vsical or theological literature ; 
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foreign divinity, we might fairly conclude that it had the 
same denotation in the temple-worship of the Greek com- 
munities, at least in the earliest periods. And we have more 
or less direct evidence of this; for we find the title and the 
worship especially in those places of which the tradition, the 
ritual, or the commercial relations suggest a connexion with 
the Eade It was instituted in Cythera®”, according to 
Herodotus and Pausanias, by the Phoenicians, and the dif- 
fusion of the cult is here connected in all probability with the 
purple-trade. We learn further from Pausanias that the 
temple in Cythera preserved the name of Ourania down to 
his own day, that of all the temples of Aphrodite in Greece it 
was regarded as the most sacred and ancient, and that the 
‘goddess was here represented as armed. It may be for this 
reason that Homer calls the island ‘ divine’ ®. 

The worship of Aphrodite Ourania was found in the city 
of Athens and in the Attic deme of the Athmoneis, where 
it was associated with the legendary Porphyrion, ‘ the purple- 
king.’ In the city the temple stood in the Ceramicus, near 
the temple of Hephaestus, and outside the ancient burgh ; 
we hear also of a herme-statue of Aphrodite Ourania in the 
district called Kijao., and can conclude that the worship of 
Aphrodite év Kjos was closely connected with the former !! *. 
Now with nearly the whole of this religion at Athens the 
names of Aegeus and Theseus were interwoven, and the 
foreign character of these heroes and their significance as 
the propagators in Athens and Attica of new cults has been 
established in a paper by M. de Tascher*. He deals more 
particularly with the importation of the worships of Poseidon 
and Apollo; but the Athenian or Attic cults of Aphrodite are 
- still more closely associated with the early Ionic settlement, 
with the names of Ariadne, Theseus, and Aegeus, and with 
a stream of myth that circles round Attica, Delos, Naxos, 
Crete, Cyprus, Troezen, and Argos, which it will here be 
convenient to trace 14, 

Ariadne or ’Apidyvy of Crete, who was known there also by 


* Les cultes ioniens en Attique, Revue des Etudes grecques, 1891, Janvier- 
Avril, p. 1. 
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the sacred epithet ’Apl3nAos, was a name that itself must have 
been an epithet of the Hellenized goddess of the East. It is 
true that we have no explicit record of the identification of 
Ariadne and Aphrodite in Crete itself. But we have proof 
of a cult of Aphrodite Antheia at Cnossus**°, the place of 
the Labyrinth and the Minotaur; in the territory of the Latii 
was an ancient Aphrodision, and its general prevalence in the 
land is attested by the claim asserted by the Cretans for their 
island to be regarded as the original home of the Aphrodite- 
worship”, though this name was here scarcely so much in vogue 
as those which we may regard as her sacred epithets, Pasiphae 
and Ariadne. In fact, there is evidence that in Crete there 
was a mingling of a Semitic and a Phrygo-Carian current of 
worship and myth, that the Semitic goddess whose sacred 
animal was the goat, and whose lover was the bull or. the 
bull-headed god, was here brought into the company of 
a Zeus-Dionysos, Europa, and Cybele, while a virgin goddess, 
Britomartis or Dictynna, of probably Carian origin, whose 
myth and worship were rife in the island, was perhaps herself 
near of kin to the unmarried goddess of the East*. The 
worship of Pasiphae was found in Laconia, where—as will be 
shown—we have clear proof of the early admission of the 
Oriental Aphrodite; the name Pasiphae itself was a wide- 
spread local title of the goddess, if we may trust Joannes 
Lydus ; and Pasiphaessa appears as a synonym of Aphrodite 
in a verse quoted by Aristotle 1%. The bull that is so con- 
spicuous a figure in the Cretan religious myth may have 
belonged originally to the Eteocretan earth-goddess Europa, 
and the animal is as closely associated with Hellenic ritual 
and religion, with the worships of Demeter and Artemis for 
instance, as with Oriental cult. But taking into account the 
connexion between Europa and Cadmus, and the statements 
that the representation of Europa on the bull was one of the 
types of Sidonian coinage, and that Astarte herself was sup- 
posed to assume the bull’s head as a symbol of supreme 
power °, and comparing these facts with such legends as those 


* Vide chapter on Artemis, pp. 475- > Vide p. 478. 
478. © Lucian, de Dea Syr. 4 Td vopiopa 
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concerning Pasiphae and the Minotaur, we have grounds for 
_ concluding that Europa herself came at least to acquire 
a close affinity with the chief personage and sacred legends 
of the Eastern worship. And the story repeated bya scholiast 
that Ariadne was the mother of a certain Tauropolis '™ 
comes probably from some association between Ariadne and 
a bull-riding goddess, who may have been a Cretan equivalent 
of Artemis Tauropolos. 

We find also a worship of Aphrodite ’Emrpayla on the Attic 
coast !*, connected by the legend with Theseus and his voyage 
to Crete: the Delphic oracle had advised him to make 
Aphrodite his guide and to invite her to be his fellow- 
voyager: he was therefore sacrificing to her a she-goat on 
the shore, which was suddenly transformed into a male, so 
that the goddess was henceforth known as Aphrodite who 
rides on the goat. The story does not fully explain the 
name, and is useful merely as indicating the association of 
Theseus with Aphrodite and of the goddess with the male 
animal*; and it is to the Oriental Aphrodite that the 
monuments which represent ’Emrpayla seem to point. Her 
close connexion with Crete, which the Attic legend makes 
clear, may help to explain the prominence of the goat in the 
sacred Cretan legend concerning the rearing of the child 
Zeus: that is, we should understand the meaning of the goat 
as the foster-mother, if we recognize in the Cretan Aphrodite 
a divinity closely akin to Cybele, and in the Cretan Zeus 
a Zeus-Dionysos. Reasons have been already given for 
the latter view, and for the former some will be mentioned 
later on >. 

As we follow the voyage of Theseus back to Athens! it 
becomes clear that his beloved whom he leads away and 


TP UdBdvi01 xplovras rv Ebpdwny épe(o- 
peyny Exes TH ravpy re Ai. Cf. Philo 
Bybl. 2. 24 (Frag. Hist. Graec. 3. 
Pp. 569) ‘H 8¢ ’Aordprn éndOnxe 77 ldig 
weparp Bacwrclas wapdonpoy xepadryv 
Tavpou ... Thv 38 "Aoraprny Solvixes Thy 
*Adpodirny elvar Aé-youaiy. 

* The representation of divinities 


riding on their sacrificial animals, not 
infrequent both in Hellenic and Oriental 
religious monuments, was probably in 
its origin a sacramental symbol from 
which much misunderstanding and much 
myth arose (vide Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, p. 457). 
> Vide also p. 478. 
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deserts is Aphrodite herself or her Cretan representative °; 
the divinity of Ariadne and her real personality are betrayed 
in the Cypriote worship and legend. According to one story 
of that island, when deserted by her lover, she hanged herself 
on a tree”; or wearied with travail and sickness she was put 
ashore in Cyprus and died there, and was buried near Ama- 
thus in a grove which was called after the name of Ariadne 
Aphrodite. Sacred rites were instituted there in her honour 
by Theseus when he returned to the island, and the most 
curious was the practice of one of the youths ‘lying-in’ on 
one of the festival days and imitating the cries of women in 
travail. At first sight it would seem that we have here 
a sort of consecration of the ‘couvade’: but it is less 
hazardous if we merely regard this rite as an illustration of 
that idea found in the worship of the Eastern goddess of the 
unnatural confusion of the sexes. And we find it twice again 
in the track of Theseus and Ariadne. At the Oschophoria at 
Athens, an ancient harvest festival with which the names of 
Theseus and Ariadne and the legend of his Cretan journey 
became entangled, we hear of chosen boys being dressed up 
as girls and taught to imitate the gait and voice and bearing 
of maidens”. 

At Argos also the grave of Ariadne was shown !‘*, and as 
the worship of Aphrodite Ourania found its way to these 
shores** we may refer to it the mysterious feast called 


* Movers (Die Phonisier, vol. t. 
p. 641) holds the opinion that Ariadne 
is a Cretan form of Aphrodite Astarte. 

> These ‘hanging’ stories about di- 
vinities come from the custom of hanging 
up their images or masks on a tree; 
e.g. the story of Helen and the Rhodian 
women arose from the sacred title of 
Helene Aevdpiris, ‘the goddess whose 
image hung fiom the tree’; cf. Artemis 
"Anayxopevn. 

© Antoninus Liberalis (c. 17) quotes 
from Nicander a Cretan legend about 
a certain Leucippus of Phaestum, who 
had been born a girl but was trans- 
formed into a man through the prayers 


of the mother; the story is connected 
with the local feast called é«duaia, 
and certain preliminary marriage rites 
were performed by the statue of Leu- 
cippus, The latter may possibly be 
a title of the male Aphrodite, and the 
feast may have been very similar to the 
Argive ‘f8porexa and have belonged 
in reality to an Aphrodite-cult, though 
Nicander connected it with Leto Phytia. 
The story in Herodotus of the Scythian 
"Ar dpoyuvar ** who worshipped Aphro- 
dite may be indirectly connected with 
the androgynous character of the Oriental 
goddess, 
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“¥Bpiorixa 433%, at which women wore the men’s dress and 
men the women’s; the quasi-historical event which Plutarch 
records by way of explanation is clearly a fiction invented to 
explain a misunderstood rite. The real significance of it is 
suggested by the statement of Philochorus, that in Cyprus 
the two sexes exchanged dresses in the worship of Aphroditos 
or the Venus Barbata !13. . 

These facts are sufficient to prove the Oriental origin of 
the Attic worship of Ourania, and point to the track along 
which it arrived at the Attic shores. One of its chief points 
of connexion was Delos, where we come upon traces of the 
Theseus-Ariadne legend and of the Aphrodite-worship ®. 
It penetrated at an early date to Thebes, where Harmonia, 
probably another form of Aphrodite herself, dedicated three 
statues of Aphrodite Ourania, Pandemos, and Apostrophia °. 
Whether the two latter titles express characteristics that 
belong to the Oriental conception of the divinity is a question 
that will arise later. It is enough to notice here the asso- 
ciation of the goddess of Thebes with Cadmus and the East ; 
and her Oriental origin may explain why she was here the 
goddess of the city and the wife of Ares, as at Sidon and 
elsewhere in Asia Minor she bore the character of a political 
and warlike divinity. We have proof that the goddess at 
Corinth had the same title and was of the same origin }® %8, 
Euripides celebrates Acrocorinthus as the ‘holy hill,’ ‘the city 
of Aphrodite’ !**, and Alciphron gives us the legend that she 
came up from Cythera, perhaps the earliest home in Greece 
of this foreign worship, to greet Acrocorinthus. The early 
commerce with Asia Minor will explain the many Oriental 
traits that are noticeable in the Corinthian worship; the most 
striking and un-Hellenic was the practice of religious prosti- 
tution, to which we have an unambiguous allusion in that 
strange fragment of Pindar 8, in which he employs his best 
style to glorify the ‘hospitable young women, the ministrants 
of Persuasion in rich Corinth, whose thoughts ofttimes flit 
towards Ourania Aphrodite, in whose temple they burned 
frankincense. They are expressly termed by Strabo iepo- 
dovAot and ‘ hetaerae’ dedicated to the goddess, and these are 
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the same characters that figure in the impure worships of 
Cyprus, Byblos, Babylon, and Armenia; the immorality that 
Herodotus imputes to the Lydians had probably a religious 
intention, and we hear of the ltepddovAo. yuvaixes in the 
Phoenician worship on Mount Eryx *?; but such practices 
were certainly excluded from the ordinary Greek worships 
of Aphrodite, whose ritual seems to have been as austere as 
any other. The only other Hellenic community besides 
Corinth wherein we hear of unchastity in the temple-cult of 
Aphrodite is the city of the Locri Epizephyrii®°, who, 
according to the story, to gain the goddess’s aid in a war, 
vowed to consecrate their daughters to this service. 

The title of Ourania was also attached to her worship at 
Aegira **, in a temple to which access was only allowed to 
women ; at Olympia * where a Pheidian masterpiece repre- 
sented her with her foot upon a tortoise, an Oriental symbol, 
and at Megalopolis*. At Panticapaeum *®, the Milesian 
colony on the Tauric Chersonese, the worship of the goddess 
would be likely to have some Oriental character, and the 
name Ourania is applied to her in two inscriptions of the 
third and second century B.C. found in this place. And we 
have the evidence of another inscription of the same cult at 
Smyrna®’?, In regard to the later period to which, for 
instance, the Roman sepulchral relief at Verona belongs, 
dedicated to the high-priestess of Aphrodite Ourania *’ *, we 
may doubt whether the epithet possessed any Oriental con- 
notation or only a vague moral or ritualistic sense. 

Even where she is not expressly styled Ourania, we can 
recognize the Eastern divinity in Greece by many signs. The 
foam-born goddess is derived from the Semitic religion, and 
perhaps from the maritime commerce of the East ; and the 
goddess of Cyprus and Cythera is called ’Agpoyeyns by 
Hesiod !*, But except in the cult-titles "Agpla and ’Apdela °, 
which were probably in vogue at Larissa and in the Thracian 
Chersonese, there is but little reflection of this story of the 
birth in Greek public worship. Yet her connexion with the 
sea and her interest in navigation are attested by a long 
array of titles. Harbours and rocky promontories were 
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named from her or gave her names ?!** 198. At Troezen she 
was worshipped as ‘the watcher from the sea-cliffs*!’; in 
the Peiraeeus, at Cnidus, Mylasa, and Naucratis, as the 
goddess who gave the fair wind 1%; she appears as the 
saviour from shipwreck in the story told by Athenaeus 
of the Greek sailor who was sailing from Paphos to Naucratis 
bearing in his ship the little idol of Aphrodite: a great storm 
arose, and all the crew ran with prayers to the sacred image: 
when suddenly fresh myrtle-boughs grew about the vessel and 
a delicious fragrance filled it, and there was a great calm. 
We gather that she bore the same character in the maritime 
cities of Achaea *!, and we hear of her idol at Patrae °° * being 
dragged up from the sea in a fisherman's net. 

At Panticapaeum, as the ruler of ships, she was worshipped 
by the side of Poseidon the Saviour ?%; and her title 
Hegemone or ’ leader’ may have alluded originally to this 
function of hers *, and may have arisen from the practice which 
the Greeks may have derived from Phoenicia of carrying her 
image on board !°6*, 

There are two other Greek titles that may with probability 
be traced to the Oriental goddess of the sea. Leucothea is 
usually interpreted as the name of a Hellenic divinity of the 
waters, but when we consider that the chief centre of her 
worship was Corinth, and that it was found in many other 
districts of the Aphrodite-cult, we might surmise that there 
was a close connexion between the goddess and the sea- 
nymph; and much stronger evidence is given by Leucothea’s 
relationship with Cadmus, and with Melicertes the Phoenician 
Melkarth, who even when Hellenized seems to have retained 
his Phoenician character as a devourer of infants. We meet 
also with ceremonies of mourning and sadness in the worship 
of Leucothea at Thebes, and perhaps in Crete’, as we find 
them elsewhere in the worships of Aphrodite. Moreover, her 
leap into the sea reminds us at once of those divine personages 
who haunted Crete and the Carian coast, who leap into the 

® The context in Hesychius suggests a political significance, vide infra, 


vaguely that the title is connected with pp. 662. 
the sea. It came afterwards to have b Plutarch, 228 F. 
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sea for various reasons, and who seem to have been different 
forms of an Artemis Aphrodite *. 

Lastly, it is possible that the maritime goddess of the 
East appeared in the form of Aphrodite Aeneias, the story 
of the wanderings of Aeneas being the legendary record of 
the diffusion of this cult*®* To understand the origin 
of Aeneas and the myth concerning him, we must keep 
in view the peculiar and sacred character of Aeneas in 
Homer, and we must consider the meaning of the title 
Alves as applied to the goddess». The Aeneas of Homer 
is unlike any of the other heroes, Greek or Trojan; he 
appears as a mysterious religious figure to whom the future 
rule of the land was reserved by Providence; his character 
and the prophecy about him are only to be explained if the 
poet was aware of a family of Aeneadae having power in 
the land, who themselves or whose mythic ancestor were con- 
nected with a certain cult. And this view is supported by 
the statement of Strabo°*, made probably on the authority of 
Demetrius of Scepsis, that for many generations there survived 
in this city the descendants of Aeneas who were still called 
kings, and who enjoyed certain honours, the kingship probably 
possessing here as elsewhere a priestly quality. We gather 
also that Arctinus, the author of the IAiov wépo.s, was aware 
of the legendary settlement of the Acneadae on Mount Ida. 


* Vide p. 645 and pp. 477, 478. 
Aphrodite herself, according to a doubt- 
ful version of the Adonis-myth (Ptolem. 
Hephaest. Nov. Hist. Bk. 3. p. 198, 
Westermann) flung herself into the sea in 
sorrow for his death; human victims to 
Apollo were thrown from the Leucadian 
rock and from a promontory in Cyprus 
(Strabo, pp. 452 and 683); Firmicus 
Maternus .de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 
85) records the myth that Dionysius, 
the god of vegetation, was thrown into 
the sea by Lycurgus; these myths are 
probably derived from a very widely 
spread harvest-ritual, of which an es- 
sential feature was the throwing into the 
water the effigy of the decaying deity of 


vegetation for the purpose of recovering 
the lost vigour of the land; vide Fraser, 
Golden Bough, vol. 1, pp. 258-261. 
Probably the many myths of women 
being put to sea in a chest are derived 
from the same ritual; some divinity is 
disguised under the woman’s form and 
name in such stories. Auge isa forgotten 
name of either Athena or Artemis; 
Rhoio is the Carian Aphrodite-Artemis 
(Diod. Sic. 5. 62); Danaé is probably 
the title of the Argive Hera. 

b J. A. Hild. La gended’ Ende avant 
Virgile, Paris, 1883; Klausen, Aeneas 
und die Penaten. 

¢ Pp. 607, 608. 
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And from his evidence and Homer’s we can conclude that 
the story of the wanderings of Aeneas was of later growth, 
and that the Troad was the centre from which the name 
of this hero and this worship spread over various parts of 
the Mediterranean. But what meaning can we find for the 
title Alves, which belonged to Aphrodite in her cults at 
Actium, in Leucas, and in Sicily ? From its form it might be 
a patronymic, but it could not mean the ‘ mother of Aeneas,’ 
nor can we suppose it to mean the ‘daughter of Aeneas,’ though 
this would be consistent with the form of the word*. The 
divinity may have sometimes taken the name of the mortal, 
when the clan desired to identify their mythic ancestor or 
chieftain with the divinity, and so we may account for the 
title of Zeus-Agamemnon. A man however might be identified 
with a god but scarcely with a goddess. 

It is much more likely that this title of Aphrodite is of 
independent origin, indigenous in the Troad and not to be 
derived from the later and unimportant city of Aeneia on the 
Thermaic gulf; that the goddess lent her title to her particular 
clan of worshippers, and that to explain their name and their 
position in the country the priestly hero Aeneias was imagined. 
If he arose in this manner, as the mythic priest of the goddess 
taking her title in a masculine form, we could understand the 
mysterious character that attaches to him in the /iad. We 
can easily gather instances from Greek myth and religion 
of heroes and heroines who are merely the shadows or 
emanations of divinities, as Auge, Iphigenia and Atalanta 
of Artemis, Trophonius of Zeus-Hades. What would be 
exceptional in the present case, if this theory were fully 
proved, would be that the hero embodied the title not 
of the male but the female divinity. But this would be 
especially likely to occur where the goddess was served by 
priests ; and while in the native Greek cults it is usual to find 
the female ministrant in the ritual of the female divinity °, it 


* This has been pointed out by Pro- the contrary; as for instance at Pellene 
fessor Nettleship in the fourth edition Artemis Zwrespa was served by priests 
of Conington’s Virgil, p. xlvi. (Artemis 7‘) and Athena Kpavala at 

b Examples however are recorded of Elatea was served by boy-priests; Paus 
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is not unusual to find the priest attached to the service of the 
Oriental goddess. 

Thus even in late times we hear of the Cinyradae, the 
priestly family attached to her cult in Cyprus; the king 
of Paphos down to the time of Alexander is ‘ priest of Queen 
Aphrodite*,’ and according to the legend in the Zheogony it 
was the fair Phaethon whom Aphrodite carried off and ‘ made 
a secret minister in her holy temples '°*.’ 

The name and hero Aeneas then may have arisen directly 
from that title of the goddess ; or indirectly from it, if he were 
the imaginary ancestor of the Aeneadae the priests of 
"Adpodlrn Alverds. What is the true explanation of the title 
itself, we shall probably never know: it may be as Worner 
ingeniously suggests, a derivative from Alyn, the name of 
the goddess of Ecbatana whose temple is described by 
Polybius, and who was probably closely akin to Anaitis ; 
or it may denote ‘Aphrodite the consenting,’ coming from 
the Greek root. The later story of the wanderings of 
Aeneas is the story of the diffusion of a cult®: and in most 
places where we find the name of Aeneas we find it in con- 
nexion with the worship of Aphrodite‘#5°; at Aeneia, in Cythera, 
at Actium, on the coast north of Buthrotum, on the south-east 
coast of Italy, and notably in Sicily. His landing at Delos and 


10. 34, 4; at Calauria, a young girl 
officiated in the temple of Poseidon 
until she was of marriageable age; 20. 
2. 33, 3. These are certainly excep- 
tional facts; but where the worship of a 
god and goddess was combined, a male 
ministrant was naturally appointed. 
The chief functionary in the cult of 
the Ephesian Artemis was a priest, and 
this again may be due to Oriental in- 
fluence. 

® Timocharis Echetimos and Timal- 
ros, kings of Paphos, are all lepns 77s 
dvagons; vide Six, Revue Numisma- 
tigue, 1883, pp. 350, 351, and Revue 
des Etudes grecques, 1892, pp. 55, 56. 
As the male-ministrant was sometimes 
preferred in her worship, so she seems 
to have exhibited at times a pre- 


ference for the male animal in her 
sacrifices *+ 44: both facts may be 
explained by her androgynous character, 
vide Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, p. 453. From some of her 
temples women were excluded, for in- 
stance from the temple on the Olympus 
promontory in Cyprus®; and accord- 
ing to Artemidorus it was death for 
a woman to enter the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, the Ephesian Artemis being 
a semi-Hellenic form of the goddess of 
Asia Minor (Artemis 5), 

> Roscher, Lexicon, p. 173; Polyb. 
10. 27. 

¢ This is also Womer's view and on 
the whole Klausen’s, Aeneas und die 
Penaten, pp. 316, 317. 
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Crete, recorded by Dionysios of Halicarnassus* and Virgil, 
may arise from some legendary association with that Cretan 
and Delian worship of Aphrodite which has been described. 
And in Argos, where Pausanias saw a statue of Aeneas, we 
have noticed traces of the Oriental worship of the goddess. 

In Sicily the cult becomes naturally blended with that of 
the Carthaginian goddess of Eryx, and hence probably arose 
the legend, which is hardly earlier than the third century, 
of the relations between Aeneas and Dido”. 

In her own land, the Troad, Aphrodite Aeneias was in all 
probability another form of the earth-goddess Cybele, and hence 
we may understand the stories that were told of the burial of 
Aeneas among the Berecyntes *°, the votaries of Cybele, 
and that connected him and his Penates with Samothrace °. 
But as the divinity of a clan that wandered far over the 
Mediterranean she would naturally become regarded as 
a goddess of the sea in this as in many other of her cults. We 
have a proof of this on a coin of Leucas of the second 
century B.C., that shows us a figure of Aphrodite, derived 
probably from a public statue, with an ‘aplustre’ among her 
emblems, and a ship’s prow upon the reverse (Coin Pl. B 45). 
This has been rightly connected by Curtius? with the statue 
in the temple of Aphrodite Aeneias which Dionysius mentions 
as standing on the small island between the canal and the 
city of Leucas. And her maritime character may possibly 
be illustrated by the title éfiamos, which we may believe she 
bore in some well-known centre of her worship, although we 
have only a mysterious allusion made to it by the scholiast of- 
the //iad, who tells us the simple story that when Aeneas had 
sailed to the west he mounted a horse and commemorated the 

® Dionysios regards the city called about the origin of the Eryx-cult; but 
Aeneia on the Thermaic gulfasafounda- it may reasonably be supposed to have 
tion of Aeneas; and we find a represen- been derived from Carthage, for we find 
tation of Aeneas carrying Anchises onits in it the Oriental feature of the lepédov- 
coins of thesixth century B.c.; Head, ist. Aor yuvaixes ©, 

Num. p. 189; Roscher, Lexicon, p. 167. © The connexion between Aeneas and 
> For the view of Dido as the 8afyow theCabiri probably explainsthe picture of 
Kapxniévios, another form of Astarte, Parrhasius. ‘Aeneas Castorque ac Pollux 


vide Movers, Dse Phénizier, vol. 1. pp. in eadem tabula.’ Plin. A’. 7. 35. 10, 71. 
609-611. We have no direct evidence 4 Hermes. 10. 243- 
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event by dedicating a statue to his mother that represented 
her on horseback ** ¢, 

The title and the story are so peculiar that no scholiast 
could have gratuitously invented it. The term éfimmos must 
have been known to have been somewhere connected with the 
worship of Aphrodite Aeneias, although there is no other hint 
at all of her connexion with horses, except that Hesychius 
identifies Hippodameia with Aphrodite. Now the symbolic 
sense of the horse in Greek religion was manifold: we find it 
in the worships of Apollo and Helios, the chthonian divinities 
and the wind-gods, and especially of Poseidon ‘ who delights 
in the neighing of steeds and in the war-ships of dark-blue 
prow *.’ We might believe, therefore, that the horse comes 
into the legend and cult of Aphrodite as a symbol of the sea- 
goddess. But another explanation may be offered, when 
we consider another and more important aspect of this 
divinity >. 

The goddess of the waters also had charge of the flowers 
and growths of the earth, and the Oriental goddess was 
known as "Aveta ‘the flower-goddess’ in Crete, and worshipped 
with offerings of fruits and herbs °°. 

The name of the locality ‘lepoxnzafa !° 4, near Paphos, must 
be derived from a sacred title of Aphrodite. And her func- 
tions as a divinity of vegetation are alluded to by the similar 
name of her temple in Athens, the temple ‘in the gardens,’ 
near which stood the statue of Aphrodite Ourania!*. 
According to Hesychius, trees were cut down and set up in 
dedication to Aphrodite by the portal of the house, a custom 
perhaps confined to Cyprus, and probably connected with the 
worship of Adonis 17 f, 

We may believe that the association of Aphrodite with the 
Hours, found in a worship at Olympia!"‘, and appearing 
occasionally in surviving monuments, alluded to the processes 
of birth and growth which all these divinities protected. The 
pomegranate was sacred to Aphrodite in Cyprus, and on 
coins of the Roman period of Magnesia on the Maeander we 


® Arist. Eguit. 551. Cf. Artemid. Oneivocr. 1. 56. 
> Vide infra, p. 650. 
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find the figure of the goddess with this fruit in her hand 
and with the inscription ’Adpodirn MnAea*. Therefore when 
Empedocles and Sophocles describe her as ‘ the giver of life,’ 
‘the goddess of abundant fruits, they may have been deriving 
these epithets from actual cult 107». 

It is probable that the aspect of the Oriental Aphrodite as 
the earth-goddess is primitive. The Ishtar-myth is certainly 
explained most naturally in this way, and the great festal 
sacrifice offered to the goddess of Hierapolis, called the festival 
of ‘the torch*, at which large trees were erected in the court 
of her temple, and various sacrificial animals were suspended 
from them and all burnt together '’ *, belongs to that wide- 
spread ritual of fire, which was intended to evoke the necessary 
warmth and heat for the crops. Its efficacy lay partly in the 
supposed power of sympathetic magic”, partly in the pleasant 
oblations to the tree-spirit or earth-spirit; such festivals have 
taken place in Europe usually on May-day or on Midsummer- 
day: at Hierapolis it fell on some day in early spring, and in 
many of its details it resembles the sacrifice offered to Artemis 
at Patrae, which has been described in a former chapter, and 
of which the essential parts were the erecting green trees 
round the altar, the kindling a great fire, and the driving into 
it droves of wild and tame animals. The divinities to whom 
these rituals were consecrated must have been closely akin in 
some parts of their nature °. 

Another worship with which the Oriental goddess, at least 
at a later stage, was nearly connected was that of Cybele, the 
great earth-goddess of Phrygia, who herself may be only 


® Head, Asst. Num. p. 502. 

b Vide chapter on Artemis, pp. 430, 
458. Forparallel practicesand theirsigni- 
ficance among other nations, vide Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, vol. 3. pp. 246- 
285; Mannhbardt, Baumkultus, ch. 6. 
pp. 508-512; the kindling of trees, the 
passing of cattle through or into the 
flames, the semblance of human sacrifice, 
occurred in most of these, and at Hiera- 
polis: vide Lucian, de Dea Syr. ch. 58. 

© It has been shown that in the Greek 


cult of Artemis, the two ideas of 
a goddess of vegetation and a goddess 
of fresh water are blended. This was 
probably also the case in the original 
cult of Aphrodite in the East; but in 
Greek religion it does not appear to 
have been so; she is prominently 
a goddess of vegetation, but the stream, 
the fountain, and the lake, were not con- 
secrated to her. We hear only of th 
Aphrodite éy xaddpos or by fre | 
Samos". 
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another form of Ishtar Astarte. The Galli, who were promi- 
nent in the Phrygian rites, seem to have played their part 
also in the temple-worship at Hierapolis ; and it would appear 
from certain details in Lucian’s account of it, that their practice 
of self-mutilation was partly for the purpose of securing 
fertility either for the family or the fields. The Phrygian 
goddess who rides on the lion has her counterpart in the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion ; the armed Cappadocian Ma— 
the mother-goddess, a divinity of like nature with Cybele, is 
a type that recalls the armed Astarte of Ascalon ; the bull and 
the ram were sacred to Cybele as they were to Aphrodite ; 
and as the Eastern goddess showed a predilection for the 
priest and Aphrodite is worshipped by her Aeneas, so Cybele 
was served by Hermes Cadmilos; as the Semitic goddess was 
the tutelary genius of cities, so Cybele came to wear the 
turreted crown. Lastly, the lamentations for Thammuz, who 
appeared to the Greeks with the form and name of Adonis, 
are found in the Phrygian worship as the mourning for Attis. 

The character of the Eastern goddess as a divinity of vegeta- 
tion emerges into the clearest light when we examine the 
traits of Attis and Adonis, different local names for the same 
personage in her religion'*. These have been gathered 
together and clearly set forth by Mr. Frazer in 7he Golden 
Bough*; and his conclusion that Adonis is a form of the spirit 
of vegetation, the tree or corn-spirit, seems sufficiently certain. 
He is born from the myrtle-tree, which like the rose is his 
emblem !%*, Autumn-fruits are offered to him, and small 
beds of flowers that grow up and wither rapidly, called ‘ the 
gardens of Adonis’!°°%°, In Lucian’s account of the worship 
of the Dea Syria, and in the famous idyl of Theocritus, 
describing the ritual at Alexandria, we have the record of the 
young god, who dies and lives again; at the latter city an 
essential part of the ritual that refers to his death and 
resurrection is his immersion in the sea, with which we may 


® Vol. 1, pp. 278-285. the worship of Aphrodite at Eryx, who 
> The same idea of a divinity of crosses the sea to Libya and returns 
vegetation who passes away over the (Aelian, de Nat. Anim. 4. 2); pro- 
sea and returns was expressed in the _ bably also in the artistic type of Aphro- 
feasts of dvaywyia and xarayéya in dite riding on a swan over the waves. 
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compare many instances collected by Mr. Frazer of the 
primitive rural practice of throwing the dead and_ decayed 
god into the water*. We are told by Firmicus Maternus 
that in the Phrygian rites of the mother of the gods a pine- 
tree was cut down each year, and in the midst of it was bound 
the image of a youth 1°": this must have been the image of 
Attis, and from Lucian’s account of a similar rite at Byblos 
we may conclude that the pine-tree and the image were burnt 
at the end of the ceremony. The mourning for the dead or 
departing god was interpreted by Eusebius 1° as alluding to 
the fall of the year, the withering of flowers and herbs, and in 
this he is followed by most modern writers. But Professor 
Robertson Smith® expresses the view that ‘the mourning for 
Adonis was not originally a lament over decaying nature, but 
simply the official mourning over the slaughter of the thean- 
thropic victim in whose death the god died.’ And he believes 
that those who mourned for him had originally pierced him, 
but that this part of the rite had been dropped when the 
mourners could no longer understand why they should slay 
their own god, and when they came to believe that his passing 
away was due to the same natural law by which the life of 
the fields and woods passed away. The earliest form of the 
sacrifice would be the offering of a holy swine to Adonis the 
swine-god, in fact the offering of the god to himself, ‘a most 
ancient form of sacramental and piacular mystery in which 
the worshippers attest their kinship with the animal god, and 
offer in sacrifice an animal of the same kind, which, except on 
these mystical occasions, it would be impious to bring to the 
altar °.’ We have the same mysterious idea in the Brauronian 
worship of Artemis examined above, in the sacrifice of the 
bull-calf to Dionysos at Tenedos, and in the sheep-offering to 
Aphrodite in Cyprus, if we accept a convincing and brilliant 
emendation made by Professor Robertson Smith in the text 
of Joannes Lydus4*. His view that just as Dionysos was the 


* The Golden Bough, vol. 1, pp. 260, p. 80, Bonn. ed.): in Cyprus spéBaroy 


261. nudsiy toxexacpévoy cuvdbvoy ry ’Adpo- 
> Religion of the Semites, p. 392,0.1. rp: he points out that the phrase 
¢ 1b., p. 460. kadiy toxexacpévoy is quite meaning- 


4 P, 451 (Jo. Lydus, de Mensibus, 4. less, and proposes toxesacpdvos: the 
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bull-god, so Adonis was originally the swine, and that ‘in this, 
as in many other cases, the sacred victim has been changed 
by false interpretation into the enemy of the god,’ lacks direct 
evidence, but the indirect evidence which has been collected 
by Mr. Frazer is very weighty; and to this may be added the 
explanation of Adonis’ death given in a later version of the 
myth, namely that the swine who slew Adonis was really 
the embodiment of the jealous Ares; for in this version the - 
consciousness of the divine character of the animal seems to be 
preserved. This story is one of the many that arise from 
a misunderstanding of sacrificial ritual ; we have a much more 
absurd myth, arising from the same origin, given us by 
Diodorus Siculus to explain why swine were sacred or tabooed 
in the Carian worship of Hemithea, a Carian goddess who 
may be called Artemis-Aphrodite, and why no wine was used 
in her worship; two maidens, Molpadias and Parthenos 
(whose names are certainly titles of Aphrodite-Artemis her- 
self), were watching their father’s wine-pots, when they fell 
asleep and swine entered and broke the pots ; as he wasa man 
of violent temper, and the loss of the wine was all the more 
serious as this inestimable boon to mankind had only recently 
been invented, the maidens flung themselves into the sea, 
and received divine honours*. Wherever the swine were 
sacred in Aphrodite’s worship, we may safely infer that they 
had some reference to Adonis. Ordinarily in the Greek com- 
munities the swine was not offered to this goddess 144 as we 
learn from Aristophanes, and though the Greeks were ignorant 
of the real reason, we may believe this to have been the 
peculiar sanctity that belonged to this animal in the Oriental 
cult, as we hear from Lucian that at Hierapolis the pig was 
too sacred to be either sacrificed or eaten. But it is probable 
that the especially sacred beast would be offered on rare 
occasions by way of solemn expiation®; and we hear of such 
sacrifices at Castniae in Pamphylia *, at Metropolis in Thessaly, 


sacrificers will then have been arrayed * Vide Artemis-cult !*5, Diod. Sic. 5. 
in the skin of the sacred animal, testify- 63. 

ing their kinship to it and to their > Vide Frazer, Zhe Golden Bough, 
divinity. vol. i. p. 52. 
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and of the offering of wild swine in Cyprus?"°¢, where, as 
Antiphanes says ina line of his Corinthia, ‘Aphrodite took 
particular pleasure in pigs,’ and where we have more than one 
proof of the presence of Adonis. The ‘Yorjpia, or feast of 
pigs at Argos, had reference probably to the cult of Adonis 
and Aphrodite, and we have other traces of the Eastern 
goddess in that city, such as the Hermaphroditic feast of 
“"YBptorixd 4°, and also clear record of the worship of Adonis 
there 1%°', Now whether we regard Adonis as the swine- 
god and accept Professor Robertson Smith’s interpretation of 
the sacrifice of the divine animal that embodied him and 
of the lamentations for the god’s death, or whether we say 
that the mourning was only for the passing away of the glory 
of the year, we may in either case regard Adonis as the spirit 
of vegetation. For we have independent evidence that he was 
intimately connected with the growth of the fields and the 
woods ; and if we had indubitable proof that he was ever 
regarded as incarnate in the swine, this incarnation would 
reveal the same character of the god, for among many com- 
munities of Northern Europe the boar or the sow is regarded 
as the embodiment of the corn-spirit. 

Therefore, when the cult and ritual of Adonis came to the 
shores of Greece, it must have helped to express more clearly 
the character of Aphrodite as a divinity of vegetation. But 
the Adonis-cult was a comparatively late importation into the 
Greek Peninsula. No doubt it had at a much earlier time 
been diffused from its Syrian and Phoenician centres through- 
out the Greek cities of the Asia Minor coast and to the 
Eastern islands; but two centuries may have passed, since 
Sappho sang the dirge of Adonis in Lesbos '°4, before the 
Greek mainland received this strange orgiastic worship. The 
earliest allusion to its introduction at Athens is in the frag- 
ment of the BovxéAos of Cratinus, composed probably before 
the Peloponnesian war. The poet is satirizing some archon 
who refused a chorus to Sophocles, but granted one to some 
poetaster who was not fit ‘to train a chorus even for the 
Adonis-festival’; when this was written, the Adonia were 
probably recent and of small prestige? *%. 
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It may be that the introduction of the Phrygian worship of 
Cybele, which made its way to Athens and Thebes at a not 
much earlier period*, either brought with it the ritual of 
Adonis or prepared the minds of the Greeks to tolerate it. 
The close affinity between the two worships has been noticed ; 
and Aristophanes, in the Lyststvate, when he inveighs against 
the ‘luxury of the women,’ and declares that the cries of 
lamentation for Adonis disturb the debates in the Ecclesia, 
speaks in the same context of the Phrygian drums and the 
Phrygian Sabazius!*. And at a later period Aphrodite is 
addressed as Cybele, and the figures of Attis, Adonis, and 
Dionysos are scarcely distinguishable, as we gather from 
Plutarch’s account of the two Atteis, from the lines of an 
oracle given to the Rhodians, and from a late Orphic 
hymn?*», But the Greeks who adopted and transformed 
Dionysos and Aphrodite never completely Hellenized Adonis: 
the more masculine tempers were averse to the effeminate 
Eastern god, with his train of emasculate priests and 
a lascivious ritual that the more austere state-religion of 
Greece probably failed to purify; the saner minds bred in 
a religious atmosphere, that was on the whole genial and 
temperate, revolted from the din of cymbals and drums, the 
meaningless ecstasies of sorrow and joy that marked the new 
religion’. Yet it won its way, thanks partly to the plague 
and the Peloponnesian war that lowered the ethos and the 
intelligence of Greece. We have sufficient proofs of its 
prevalence at Athens: at the time of the departure of the 
host for Sicily, the Adonia were being celebrated, the figures 
of Adonis were laid out on biers before the doors, and the 
women were performing the pageant of a funeral, smiting 
their breasts and singing dirges for the dead god; the omen 


[CHAP. 


® Vide Gerhard’s Gesammelte Akade- 
mische Abhandlungen, no. 15: Uber das 
Metroon und die Gottermnutter. The 
importation into Attica of the Syrian 
worship of Aphrodite from Citium was 
still later (vide '*°). 

> In a line of the Orphic hymn **® 
Adonis is addressed as male and female. 


© The old-fashioned Greek view is ex- 
pressed by Lucian, who reprobates ‘ the 
Phrygian demon, the lascivious orgy 
over the shepherd; the secret rites of 
initiation, the disreputable mysteries 
from which men are excluded .. . mere 
corruption of the mind’ ™!*s, 
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was afterwards understood and long remembered !®4. We 
have mention of the Adonis-gardens in Plato and Theo- 
phrastus, and an inscription belonging to the end of the fourth 
century B.C. speaks of a vote of thanks passed by the com- 
pany of Aphrodite’s worshippers in honour of a certain 
Stephanos who conducted the procession of the Adonia 
according to the traditional rites'®&; the ‘tradition’ is 
Eastern, and we may regard Adonis as a Hellenistic rather 
than a Hellenic divinity. For the celebrity and nature of his 
worship at Alexandria, the great centre of the Hellenistic world, 
we have the evidence of the Theocritean idyl ; although the 
song of Aphrodite's love is human in its tone and very 
winning, yet there are no moral or spiritual ideas in the 
worship at all, no conception of a resurrection that might 
stir human hopes: in this, as in Bion’s verses, Adonis per- 
sonifies merely the life of the fields and gardens that passes 
away and blooms again. All that Hellenism could do for 
this Eastern god was to invest him with the grace of its 
idyllic poetry. 

It seems probable from the evidence that has been given 
that this function of Aphrodite, the protection of the life and 
growth of the earth, belongs to the earliest conception that 
the Eastern peoples formed of her. And this would explain 
and imply her close connexion with the fertilizing waters; as 
we have the analogy in the Semitic religion of the Baalim, 
the gods both of the Jand and the waters that nourish it*. But 
her maritime character is probably of later and accidental 
growth, coming to her naturally as her cult was spread by 
a maritime people from East to West. Nothing is so con- 
servative of primitive ideas as the sacrifice; and, though we 
hear of her sacred fish in the lake near her temple at 
Hierapolis, none of the animals sacrificed to her in the Greek, 
and as far as we know in the Semitic, cults, allude at all to 
the goddess of the sea!'*. Among birds, the partridge and the 
goose were offered to her, the sparrow, if not sacrificed, was 
sacred, the dove was too sacred even to be sacrificed in the 


* Robertson Smith, Aeligion of the Semites, p. 99. 
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East, but in Greece was certainly offered, as we can conclude 
from those monuments which represent the worshipper stand- 
ing before the goddess and holding a dove; but these animals 
belong to the goddess of spring or the goddess of fertility. 
The other animals, of whose sacred character in this worship 
we have direct or indirect evidence—the swine, ram, goat, bull, 
kid, lamb—are the natural animals for sacrifice or consecration 
in an agricultural community. And the horse itself, if this 
animal also on somewhat scanty evidence may be supposed 
to have been sa¢red to Aphrodite, may have alluded to the 
fruits of the earth at least as naturally as to the waves 
of the sea. For we have the record of the horse-headed 
Demeter of Phigaleia, and we see from the evidence collected 
by Mr. Frazer, that the horse is one of the most common 
embodiments of the corn-spirit. 

We may be sure, then, that the Eastern divinity which 
spread over the Mediterranean through Cyprus to Greece, 
came rather as a goddess of the earth, akin to Demeter 
Proserpine and Dionysos, than as a goddess of the sea, 
though she always retained her interest in the seafarer. 

Both in Greece and the East the connexion between the 
powers of life and nature and the powers of the lower world 
and death was natural and close and needed to be expressed 
in worship. 

As Ishtar mourns for the beautiful youth Dumuzi or 
Tammuz, so among the tribes of the Lebanon we hear of 
the type of the mourning Aphrodite who sat with head 
veiled and bowed and the tears streaming down her 
cheeks’. This sorrow Macrobius explains—and in a cer- 
tain sense he may be right—as the image of the winter. 
But the myth of the East and the later poetry of Greece 
interpreted it as her sorrow for the dead Adonis, and 
Bion calls to her, ‘No longer slumber on purple draperies, 
but rise, sad one, thou of the mourning robe, and smite thy 
breasts.’ And according to another legend, the goddess flings 
herself down the Leucadian rock in grief for her beloved. 
This myth may be a meaningless fancy; but it corresponds, 
as has been partly shown, with certain facts of ritual and with 
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another better known legend. The grave of Ariadne-Aphro- 
dite was actually shown in Cyprus 1!°*, as the grave of Zeus 
in Crete and of Dionysos in Delphi. From the record of the 
ceremonies performed in the worship of Adonis we gather that 
the dead body of the god was laid out on the bier'!*"; we 
are nowhere told that the dead goddess was placed by his 
side; but we may well believe that this was the case when we 
examine the myth of Pygmalion as told by Ovid, and 
interpret it in reference to the love of Adonis and Aphrodite ; 
Pygmalion loves the dead image which he decks in fine 
raiment, and which at last gains the breath of life. But, 
according to Apollodorus, Pygmalion is related to Adonis, 
and Hesychius gives us the name [Ivypalwy as a Cypriote 
synonym for Adonis"™!°*; and Clemens Alexandrinus gives us 
the interesting information that the image which Pygmalion 
carved and loved, and brought to life by the power of his 
prayer, was that of Aphrodite herself'™*. Through these 
obscure hints of legend a certain fact seems to be partially 
revealed ; that in Cyprus in some religious ceremony, some 
scenic representation of the Adonia perhaps, the image of the 
dead goddess * was exposed, and then after due performance 
of certain rites she was supposed to be restored to life. We 
have the parallel belief in the Assyrian religion about the 
descent of Ishtar into hell, and her rescue by the messenger 
of the gods, who sprinkles her with the waters of life and 
recovers her’; and the legends of the deaths of Semiramis 
and Dido, if we interpret these as names of the Assyrian and 
Phoenician divinity, embody the same conception of the 
divinity that must die. This dual character of the Eastern 
goddess is summarily expressed in the lines of the pseudo- 
Plautus, who appeals to ‘divine Astarte, the strength, the 
life, the salvation of men and gods,’ and again ‘the power of 
destruction, death and decay '2°4,’ 


* There is possibly an allusion to such power or as an ‘eidolon’ of Aphrodite ; 
a form in that mysterious passage''! in ‘eidolon’ in this context must either 
Hesychius(s.v.’Ep:vyis), which hasnever mean ‘phantom’ or image. 
been successfully interpreted, in which b> Vide De la Saussaye Religionsge- 
the Erinnys is explained as an infernal  schichée, vol. 1, pp. 338, 339 
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Finding then in Greece the frequent worship of Aphrodite 
as a divinity of death 1° and the lower world, we can regard 
this aspect of her as derived from the original tradition. We 
hear of the worship at Delphi of ‘ Aphrodite on the tomb,’ 
by whose image the spirits of the dead received libations ; 
at Argos, the same cult is attested by the strange title 
TupBwpvyos, denoting the goddess of graves; at Thespiae, 
Corinth, and Mantinea by the name of MeAawi/s, the ‘ dark ’ 
goddess*; and the same allusion was probably conveyed by the 
epithets Muxefa, mentioned and probably wrongly interpreted 
by Suidas, Evpevns attached to Aphrodite by Hesychius, and 
EvfovaAa a title that appears to belong to her on an inscription 
found at Paphos ; both these two latter terms being known 
appellatives of the lower gods. The story given in Plutarch 
about the funeral ceremonies held in honour of Aphrodite in 
Aegina and commemorating the heroes of the island who fell 
at Troy, shows us the same character of the goddess». From 
an inscription quoted by the author of a work ascribed to 
Aristotle, we gather that there was a close cult-relation 
between Aphrodite and Persephone at Thebes !°}, 

Other indirect but interesting evidence of a similar worship 
can be extracted from the legends given by Ovid, Plutarch, 
and Antoninus Liberalis 1!°%, of the hard-hearted maiden in 
Cyprus, whom Plutarch calls by the impossible name of 
‘ Parakuptousa, and whom divine retribution turned to stone 
because she looked unfeelingly on the corpse of her lover. But 
Ovid and Plutarch were both aware that the goddess herself 
was Called by the same name in Cyprus, and the poet tells us 
that there was a statue in Cyprus representing the frozen 
petrified form. And when Plutarch gocs on to say that a 
similar story was told in Crete about a maiden named Gorgo, 
who came to a like end, we have an easy clue to these 
romantic legends about callous young women with remark- 
able names; we detect a worship in both islands of 
an Aphrodite Gorgo, a goddess conceived as dead and 
represented in frozen slumber; and we have monumental 


* The Aphrodite MeAavis of Thespiae with the moon: vide next ch., p. 699. 
seems also to have had some connexion > Quaest. Graec. 44. 
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evidence for this*. Moreover, this worship must in some 
way have been combined or confused with another in which 
Aphrodite was known by the very different name of Iapaxvz- 
tovaa, ‘the goddess who looks out of the corners of her eyes,’ 
an epithet alluding to the sidelong glances of the lover. As 
usual, the epithets become detached and the stories about the 
maidens arise from them. 

It may have been from this original belief in her as a power of 
the shadowy world, the home of destiny and retribution, that an 
association in cult arose between Aphrodite and the Fates and 
Furies, who according to Epimenides’ genealogy were her 
sisters; and, again, between Aphrodite and Nemesis, the 
Rhamnusian goddess, who, as I have tried to show, was no 
mere personification, but a real divinity akin to Aphrodite, if 
not another form of her, and possessing a marked character as 
a goddess of doom or punishment "7%, It is probable also 
that the cult-relations of Aphrodite with Hermes, of which 
we have record at Argos, Megalopolis, Cnidos, and Lesbos, 
arose from the chthonian aspect of the two divinities 1° ™, 

So far it is the physical or elemental nature of Aphrodite 
that has been traced in the cults of the various Greek com- 
munities ; and it does not appear that the Greeks have added 
anything new to the tradition which they received. 

But we have seen that the Eastern goddess was not merely 
a ‘nature-divinity,’ but a divinity of the state and the city 1°, 
and at Ascalon a goddess of war. We may believe that the 
cult of the armed Aphrodite belongs to the first period of her 
worship in Greece}. In Cyprus, if we may look to that as 
her first Hellenic settlement, we hear of Aphrodite "Eyyetos, 
and probably the epithet denotes ‘the goddess of the spear.’ 
But in Cythera we have still clearer proof given us by Hero- 
dotus of the very ancient worship of the Eastern goddess as 
a warlike divinity. We may believe it to have existed in 
Corinth, the ancient home of Aphrodite Ourania?*, and we 
may suppose that it came at an early time to Thebes, and 
brought about the close association between her and Ares at 
that city. But nowhere was it of such repute as among the 


® Vide infra, p. 699. 
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Spartans, who doubtless derived it from Cythera *, and who gave 
to the new goddess the martial epithets of Areia and ’Aptovria >. _ 
We have a string of epigrams in the Anthology referring to this 
Spartan worship, and playing in various ways on the idea that 
the stern Lycurgean constitution would only admit Aphrodite if 
she put off her effeminacy and learned the use of weapons. This, 
of course, is a misunderstanding : it was the Phoenician, not the 
Lycurgean, state-religion that gave her the spear or the bow,and 
for this reason she was once at least mis-named Athena, at the 
Syrian Laodicea '°!, and for this among other reasons was more 
frequently identified with Artemis. I have already suggested 
that the cult of Artemis ’Actparefa on the Laconian coast pre- 
serves in a meaningless title the Phoenician name Astarte °. 

In the later Greek literature, the references to the shield and 
the spear in the hands of the goddess of love are generally 
mere playful allusions to her love for Ares. But down to the 
last period of Greek history she preserved her inherited 
character as a goddess of war in some of the Greek states. 
The most famous of these worships was that of Aphrodite 
Stratonikis at Smyrna ‘’, whose temple claimed rights of 
sanctuary; we gather from Tacitus that this title was of 
ancient origin in that city, and could not have been attached 
to her, as has sometimes been supposed, out of mere compli- 
ment to Queen Stratonike. At Mylasa, Aphrodite was the 
goddess ‘who goes with the army’ (Zrpareia) 51; at Amorgus, 
the locality in which she was worshipped appears to have 
been called ’Aon(s, ‘the place of a shield’?°, whence she took 
her title of "Adpodirm Ovpavia 7 év acmii:. At Mantinea, the 
temple of Aphrodite Zupypayfa commemorated the aid given 
by the Mantineans to Rome and Augustus at the battle of 
Actium #; and in the oath of alliance between the Arcadian 
Orchomenos and the Achaean league we find the name of 
Aphrodite **. At Argos, where the Oriental cult had struck 
deep roots, the worship of Aphrodite Nixyddpos must have 
been inspired by the Eastern idea of the warlike goddess, 
though the people explained it in another way * *. 


* An inscription recently discovered attests the cult of Aphrodite Ovpavia near 
Amyclae *5>, > p. 485. 
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When Sulla, after his victory at Chaeronea, inscribed his 


. trophy with the names of Ares, Aphrodite, and Nike, it is pro- 


bable that the association of the two former divinities on such 
a monument was a recognition of the warlike character which 
may have belonged to the goddess in certain parts of Boeotia. 

But her civic and political functions came to her chiefly 
through her interest in the family and in births and marriages !"°. 
She was revered as ‘ the cherisher of children’ at Cyprus and 
elsewhere "81, and before marriage a kid was sacrificed to her ; 
while at Paphos, where she was worshipped as a civic divinity 
by the side of Zeus Polieus and Hera ®, we find that as late 
as the second century A.D. children were consecrated to her 
charge *» a custom derived perhaps from the East, as we 
are informed by Lucian that the young men and girls at 
Hierapolis were in the habit of offering locks of their hair to 
the goddess of the city *; and in a late Greek inscription we 
find Astarte invoked in the same prayer with Eros, Harpo- 
crates, and Apollo as the protectress of the family. 

The charge of the actual processes of birth was assigned in 
the Greek states usually to Artemis or Eileithyia; but it is 
possible that Aphrodite herself was invoked under the name 
Genetyllis'88, if the view expressed by the scholiast on 
Aristophanes is correct. But though we have the Venus 
Genetrix in Rome, we have no Aphrodite Tevéretpa in Greece, 
and no clear proof of an Aphrodite TevervAXis. The 
Genetyllides are contemptuously mentioned by Aristophanes 
and Lucian as powers of doubtful origin and doubtful 
character, who maintained themselves on the luxury and 
superstition of married women, and whom the husband 
regarded with suspicion and dislike. In her worship on the 
Attic coast, under the title of KwA:ds, she may have been 
regarded as a goddess of child-birth ** 188; for though the 
epithet, which has been identified by E. Curtius® with the 
Samothracian epithet Kad:ds ‘ the goddess in the grotto,’ gives 
us no clue, yet the Koliades are mentioned by the side of 
the Genetyllides in Lucian’s tirade against these expensive 


® De Dea Syria, p. 58. > Athenaion, 4. p. 458. 
© Gotling. Gel. Ans. 1860, p. 418. 
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divinities of midwifery. In the cult of Aphrodite Ctesylla 
in Ceos™ and the legend explaining it, we may see an 
allusion to the goddess of child-birth, especially as she was 
evidently related closely in this worship to Artemis Hekaerge. 
At Oropus” she shared an altar with Athena the Healer and 
the daughters of Asclepios*, and perhaps we have here an 
expression of the same idea that gave her the name of 
Kovporpdqos 1181, 

Her connexion with marriage is much closer: in fact she 
appropriates the functions, and at Sparta even the name of 
Hera**. We hear of an Aphrodite of the bridal-chamber 
(OadAduwv) 48"; of an Aphrodite "Appa at Delphi’, the goddess 
who joins together in matrimony, a title which gives us 
perhaps the clue to the real meaning of the name Harmonia, 
the daughter of Aphrodite, who was originally the goddess 
herself at Thebes; we find an Aphrodite Nupdia, the goddess 
of the bridal 18 *, on the road between Troezen and Hermione. 
And among the ideas concerning the character and worship of 
Aphrodite, to which the later Greek writers give expression, 
those which are associated with wedlock have most moral 
interest. Artemidorus in his Oxeirocriticon maintains that 
Ourania Aphrodite, using the term in its transformed Hellenic 
sense, had especial virtue in regard to marriage #84; and 
Stobaeus exclaims ‘What could love, what could Hera or 
Aphrodite preside over more legitimately than over the lawful 
intercourse of man and woman?!38k. Plutarch comments 
eloquently on the worship at Delphi, saying ‘The honour and 
charm, and mutual love and trust, that grow up daily (in 
a happy marriage) prove the wisdom of the Delphians in 
calling Aphrodite the goddess who joins together.’ These 
passages are the more interesting, because in Greek literature 
panegyrics on marriage are few; the romantic aspect of love 
was more commonly associated with the divine power of Eros ; 
and the later worships of Aphrodite that refer not to marriage 
but to free love are sometimes marked, as we shall see, by 
cult-epithets that are neither spiritual nor pure. 

And what is of greatest importance is that this refined cult 

* Cf, the Rhocian worship of Apollo, Asclepios, and Aphrodite ®. 
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of the goddess, as the patroness of married life, is probably 
a native development within the Greek religion. The record 
seems to show that the Eastern religion failed to present her at 
all, or at least prominently, as the goddess who sanctioned and 
encouraged lawful union. It is true she was at times regarded 
asthe wife of Baal, and was styled ‘Virgin’ at Carthage, a title 
which provokes the indignant sarcasm of an early Christian 
writer. But so far as we can gather from certain Oriental 
institutions and legends, she seems to have been regarded as 
against the purer relations of man and woman. In Hierapolis, 
Armenia, and probably Lydia, she was supposed to demand 
the sacrifice of virginity before marriage ; and in the legends 
of Ishtar and Semiramis the goddess herself was represented 
as wanton and murderous. Some part of this evil character 
has been transplanted into Greek legend, but very little into 
Greek worship, and the few traces of it that we can find belong 
probably to the later period. 

The life of the family was closely associated in the Greek 
communities with the system of the clan; and Aphrodite in 
some of the Ionic settlements was connected with this also; 
inscriptions of the second and third, and possibly of the fifth © 
century, B.C., prove the existence of the worship of Aphrodite 
*Amaroupos or ’Atarovpn in Phanagoria and Panticapaeum *: °°, 
Strabo gives us a Phanagorian legend, explaining the name by 
some myth, possibly genuine, of the ‘ deceit ’ of Aphrodite who 
lured the giants to her cave where they were destroyed by 
Heracles ; and at Troezen® the same title, which was there 
attached to Athena, was explained by a legend arising from 
the same false derivation of the word from azdrn or deceit. 
The word is of course derived from the Ionic festival of the 
"Anarovpia and from the system of the phratriae, into which the 
new-born child of the citizen’s family was admitted, and which 
at Athens, and apparently at Troezen, were sanctioned by the 
worship of Zeus Phratrios and Athena Apaturia. This asso- 
ciation with the clan, even more obviously than her connexion 
with marriage, came to Aphrodite after her settlement in 
Greece and not from the Eastern tradition. 

* Paus. 2. 33, I. 
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The highest political idea which attached to the worship 
of Aphrodite was expressed by the cult-title Mdvdnpyos, about 
which, from the time of Plato downwards, there has been 
a strange misunderstanding, but which now, owing to recent 
discoveries, can no longer be considered of doubtful meaning ™”, 
We find the cult of Aphrodite Pandemos at Erythrae ** 
mentioned in an inscription dealing with the sale of priest- 
hoods ; another inscription proves its existence at Cos!!""; we 
have Pausanias’ testimony of its establishment at Megalo- 
polis 2”, and at Thebes ® where the legend referred its institu- 
tion to Harmonia*. But its chief importance was at Athens, 
and it is only from Attic inscriptions and Attic records that 
we can gain a clue to its meaning. Pausanias, after describing 
the monuments on the south side of the Acropolis, the temple 
of Asclepios, the temple of Themis, and the tomb of Hippo- 
lytus, states abruptly that Theseus, when he drew the citizens 
together into one city, instituted the worship of Aphrodite 
Pandemos and Peitho ; and he adds that their ancient statues 
no longer existed in histime. The context makes it clear that 
some way beyond the tomb of Hippolytus was the temple 
of Aphrodite, to whom Pausanias found the title of Pandemos 
given. It is also probable that she was connected in the Attic 
legend with Theseus, as Apollodorus in his treatise ‘ concern- 
ing the gods’ takes the same view as Pausanias about the 
origin of the cult: and also in some way with the worship and 
myth of Hippolytus ; for we have epigraphic evidence of the 
existence of a temple of Aphrodite éd’ ‘ImzmoAuto, ‘near 
Hippolytus,’ that is, ‘near the tomb of Hippolytus.’ And 
this shrine must be the same as that which Euripides in the 
flippolytus, the scholiast on that passage and the scholiast 
on the Odyssey, all designate by the name é@’ ‘InaoAUvrw or 
‘Hippolyteion!! 4’ Now the Hippolyteion must either be 
another name for the temple of Aphrodite Pandemos, or Pau- 
sanias must have omitted to mention the former in his account. 
But if we take the view that there were two buildings, the one 
called the Hippolyteion, the other the temple of Aphrodite 


* At Olympia there is no proof, as has been wrongly supposed, of its recog- 
nition by the state. Vide infra, pp. 681-684. 
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Pandemos °, there is little doubt but that they were in close 
vicinity to each other on the south and south-west slope of 
the Acropolis, for two inscriptions have been found on the 
south-west slope of the Acropolis relating to the worship 
of Pandemos ; and this position of the temple is not irrecon- 
cileable with Apollodorus’ statement in the above treatise, 
that it stood in the ‘ancient agora,’ if we suppose the ancient 
agora to have lain between the Pnyx and the Areopagus, so 
that it might be said to include in its circuit a temple that 
stood on the slope of the Burg-Hill®. Whatever its exact 
locality was, it was associated in the local legend with Theseus 
and Phaedra, that is to say, with that circle of cult which 
included Crete, Troezen, and Athens. 

The question now arises as to the meaning of the word 
Pandemos; we have seen that Apollodorus gives it the 
political meaning which is certainly the true one™7!. But 
Nicander of Colophon, quoted by Athenaeus ""}, finds for it 
a very different significance, stating that Solon, to whom 
writers of the New Comedy ascribe the organization of 
prostitution at Athens, collected money from this class of 
women and raised a temple to Aphrodite Pandemos as the 


® Miss Harrison maintains that there 
were two separate shrines of Pandemos 
and é¢’ ‘ImmoAurgy, on the ground that 
both titles occur in official inscriptions, 
and we have no instance of the same 
temple being called by two official 
names | Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 334). 
This is a reasonable but not quite 
certain argument; for the inscription 
mentioning 'Adpodirn é¢’ ‘ImmoAdty 4 
refers not to any temple but to a statue, 
and we have evidence that in these 
financial inscriptions the same statue 
was sometimes called by different de- 
scriptive names, as in the case of the 
Artemis Brauronia on the Acropolis. 

> This is Foucart’s view in Aud/, de 
Corr. Hell. 1889, pp. 157-161; he sup- 
poses the Hippolyteion to have stood 
on the same terrace as the Asclepieion, 
and the temple to Aphrodite Pandemos 
somewhat further westward nearer to 


the entrance to the Acropolis. Lolling, 
in the AeAriov "Apyaodoyedy, 1888, 
p- 187, identifies the two, and places the 
latter near to the approach to the Acro- 
polis on the west (so also in his article in 
Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch des Classischen 
Alterthums, vol. 3, p. 330); but in the 
AeAriov of 1891, p. 127, he seems to 
conclude, on the strength of an inscrip- 
tion on an altar found not far from the 
temple of ‘ Theseus’ in the Ceramicus 
quarter, that the ‘ancient agora’ to 
which Apollodorus refers was in the 
Ccramicus, and the temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemos was that which Pausanias 
wrongly calls a temple of Ourania, and 
stood near the temple of ‘ Theseus’; 
but the existence of an altar does not 
quite prove the existence of a temple on 
that very site, and this contradiction in 
Pausanias is too much to suppose. 
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goddess of common and venal love. And this is the sense in 
which Plato in the Symposium misunderstood or deliberately 
misused the word*. He there distinguishes between Ourania 
Aphrodite, the elder goddess, the eternal one without father 
or mother who personifies the intellectual love of the soul **, 
and Aphrodite Pandemos, who is the younger, the daughter 
of Zeus and Dione, who personifies the sensual love of the 
body. This idea is borrowed by Xenophon or whoever is 
the author of the Symposium attributed to him, and we find the 
same distinction there between Ourania and Pandemos, though 
he hints at the possibility of the two terms expressing different 
sides of the same goddess: but he also attests an important 
distinction in ritual, saying that he is well aware that Ourania 
and Pandemos were worshipped at different altars and in 
different shrines, and with difference of ritual®, Ourania 
with the purer, Pandemos with the less pure form®*. This 
interpretation of the two terms was certainly accepted 
in the later Greek periods. At Thebes the very archaic 
images of Aphrodite, supposed to have been dedicated by 
Harmonia, were called Ourania Pandemos and Apostrophia, 
and Pausanias interpreted the two former titles as Plato had 
done®. At Olympia Pausanias found the Pheidian statue 
of Aphrodite called Ovpavia, another in an adjacent enclosure, 
called Pandemos*’', carved by Scopas and representing her 
riding on a goat. But it is evident from the phraseology of the 
text that these distinctions between the two statues were not 
attested by any inscription. We have in the Azthology an 
epigram, describing a statue of Aphrodite, beginning ‘ Cypris 
is not here the goddess of vulgar love (Pandemos); do 
reverence and call her the heavenly one ® *,’ 

Modern writers° have accepted too readily this philosophic 


* It has been suggested that Plato 
vilified Pandemos through his dislike 
of the democratic connotation of the 
name. 

b pqadioupyérepa: is contrasted in the 
sentence with dyvdrepat, and is also 
explained by the use of Agdoupyia for 
sensual indulgence in the Alemoradilia, 


2.1, 25. 

¢ Even Prof. Robert in his new 
edition of Preller’s A/ythologie. Miss 
Harrison, in the A/ythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens, p. 332, re- 
jects the lower meaning of Mavényos, 
but does not discuss the question what 
positive significance it might have. 
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and popular misinterpretation of the terms. There is 
certainly sufficient evidence that the people understood 
Pandemos, from the fourth century onwards, in the lower 
sense ; but there is no evidence that the state-religion of Greece 
ever recognized this meaning of the title. The people who 
forgot the meaning of the obvious epithet ’Azarovpla might 
easily suppose that Pandemos could designate the ‘common’ 
and unclean goddess; and Plato, the arch-juggler in the 
interpretation of words, is perhaps answerable in part for 
the degradation of this one. The title Ovpavia had, in the old 
religion of Greece and the East, no such high significance ; 
the Cypriote Aphrodite was Ourania and by no means austere; 
the Corinthian Aphrodite was Ourania and, here only in 
Greece proper, was served by young women of loose reputa- 
tion, whom Pindar grandiloquently calls ‘the daughters of 
Persuasion, who lift up their hearts to Ourania Aphrodite’ %8 ; 
and it is a curious comment on Plato’s interpretation of the 
term that the only impure element which we can find in the 
Greek state-religion of Aphrodite, before the fourth century, 
we find in this worship of the ‘heavenly’ goddess at 
Corinth. 

The hetaera in Lucian appears to have been better acquainted 
than Plato with the significance of Greek religious terms, 
when she offered sacrifice to Pandemos and Ourania impar- 
tially °°", In fact the title Oipayfa had in the genuine state- 
religion no more definite moral sense than ’OAvpzia, but denoted 
originally the Eastern Aphrodite for good or for evil, and 
perhaps afterwards came to mean nothing more than the 
‘goddess of the ancient worship.’ The monuments of her 
that have survived, or have been recorded, present us with no 
attributes or symbols that have any moral meaning at all ; 
nor on the other hand, in the monuments that with any 
certainty refer to the cult of Pandemos, is there any hint of 
the sensual significance supposed to belong to the title. 
There are weighty reasons for saying that this supposition 
is entirely errroneous. In the first place, the lower meaning 
of Pandemos is always correlate with the higher meaning 
of Ourania. But this latter is not known to be older than 
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Plato, and there is no clear evidence that it ever had this 
meaning in any state-cult; for supposing that the statues 
mentioned at Olympia and Thebes were originally designated 
by these titles, yet Pausanias cannot be said to be giving us 
more than the popular and late interpretation of the names. 
Secondly, the word zdvénpos has always, in other applications, 
a serious and often a religious sense, being attached to Zeus 
in Attic and other worships as the guardian of the political 
community *. Therefore, as applied to Aphrodite, it ought 
to mean the goddess ‘ worshipped by the whole people, hence 
the goddess of the political community, and if there were 
a festival called wavdypca it would mean the same for the 
worship of this goddess as the Panathenaia and Pandia meant 
for the worship of Athens and Zeus. In the feast of 
Aphrodite Pandemos, that comes as an episode into Menander’s 
play, The Flatterer, the religious-minded cook prays solemnly 
to all the Olympians for safety and health and all bless- 
ings: the phrases are borrowed from the public formula of 
prayer 127, 

This political significance and the serious nature of the cult 
are attested by the inscriptions found on the Acropolis. On 
the relief dedicated by Arctinos and Menecratia, in the fourth 
century B.C., the inscription begins with an address to 
Aphrodite as ‘the great and holy goddess.’ The priestess 
who was given the continual charge of the sacrifice wasa state- 
official, and from time to time the dorvrduot were directed to 
cleanse the temple and to superintend the public procession 
held in her honour!!7?, And the more recent discovery of the 
altar, dedicated at the end of the third century to Aphrodite 
‘Hyeudvn tod dyov)!"' ‘the leader of the people,’ and to the 
Graces, would be by itself almost conclusive evidence of 
the political significance of the cult and title of Aphrodite on 
the Acropolis, and, as Lolling maintains ®, we may now believe 
that the Hegemone mentioned, together with the Graces,among 
the divinities by whom the Attic Ephebi swore to defend the 
country and obey the laws* was this Aphrodite Hegemone 


® Zeus'4; cf. the phrases mavdnpet b AeAriov ‘Apyaod. 1891, p. 127. 
6vew and mavdnuos éopr7. © Artemis ® §, 
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tod &ypov or Aphrodite [dvénuos. We can then understand 
why this political worship was connected with the name of 
Theseus, the mythic founder of the Ionic settlement and the 
higher state-organization; and why it was instituted at Thebes, 
where Aphrodite was regarded as the ancestress of the race, 
and why it was chosen for establishment at Megalopolis as 
one of the cults suitable for binding together the new con- 
federacy of Arcadia. As the Aphrodite-worship of Theseus 
is connected, as we have seen, by so many links with Crete 
and the East, the Aphrodite Pandemos may be a Greek 
development of the goddess who already at Ascalon had 
taken under her patronage the city-life. 

It remains to notice the apparently authoritative statement 
in Xenophon’s Symposium, that vouches for the laxer char- 
acter of this worship. But we cannot vouch for the author 
of ‘Xenophon's’ Symposium. What we know is that until the 
declining period of Greek history, the cult of Aphrodite, so far 
as it appears in written or monumental record, was as pure and 
austere as that of Zeus and Athena, purer than that of Artemis, 
in nearly all the Greek communities, rules of chastity being 
sometimes imposed upon her priestess !*; that the only impure 
practices in this worship, of which we have any hint before 
the fourth century, were connected with the name of Aphrodite 
Ourania at Corinth, and that even in the later period, when 
the influence of the ‘hetaerae’ in the Greek cities had at last 
corrupted certain parts of the public religion, and impure 
titles seem to have become attached to the goddess with the 
sanction of the state, the cult of Pandemos is associated with 
none of these. 

In fact, it implies an ignorance of the earlier spirit of Greek 
worship, and a confusion of a religion which was mainly pure 
with a mythology that was often the reverse, to suppose that 
a pre-Solonian cult could have given a religious sanction 
to practices which endangered family life. The Corinthian 
worship being demonstrably Oriental is the exception which 
proves the rule. 

And the mistake made by the author of ‘ Xenophon’s’ Sym- 
postum may be partly explained. His phrase ‘Ovoiat pqdioup- 
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yérepac’ is, in any case, obscure, and it is not easy to explain 
what a pure or impure ‘sacrifice’ would be. Possibly he may 
have been aware that at Athens ynddAra fepd, that is libations 
of water and honey without wine, were offered to Aphrodite 
Ourania 4, and he may have supposed that such libations 
were ceremoniously purer and implied a purer idea, such, 
for instance, as was in the mind of Oedipus when he boasts 
that he comes to the Eumenides of Colonus as ‘a man 
innocent of strong drink to goddesses who love not wine.’ 
But it is certain that the use of wine, or water and honey in 
libations, did not originally rest on any moral distinction 
between one worship and another*, although Theophrastus 
and others may have believed that the vygdAra tepd were the 
more innocent and ancient ritual. Again, the writer may have 
had in his mind the immorality associated with the worship of 
the Eastern goddess in certain communities, and arbitrarily 
attached this to the cult of Pandemos in its vulgar sense ; even 
then pgd:ovpydrepar Ovolac is still an inappropriate phrase. 

In public worship the distinction did indeed exist in the 
later times between the goddess of honourable marriage and 
the goddess of free love, but it is not expressed by the titles 
just examined. 

In the minds of the people, and in most of Greek mytho- 
logy, no doubt Aphrodite was little more than the power 
that personified beauty and human love; and this idea, which 
receives such glowing expression in the poetry”, is expressed 
also by a sufficient number of cult-titles, which are neither 
moral nor immoral, but refer merely to the power of love in 
life. The most interesting of these is Peitho, by which title 


Aphrodite was worshipped at 
as the goddess of Persuasion. 


®* Vide chapter on Zeus-ritual, pp. 
88, 89. NypdadAca were offered to Zeus 
Tewpyos, Poseidon, the wind-gods; at 
Athens to Mnemosyne, the Muses, Eos, 
Helios, Selene, the Nymphs, and Aphro- 
dite Ovpavia, to Sosipolis, the city- genius 
of Elis (Paus, 6. 20, 2); sometimes 
even to Dionysos. No one explanation 
suits all these cases. 


Pharsalus? and in Lesbos !194 
It has been already suggested 


> The words with which the short 
fragment of an Homeric hymn to 
Aphrodite begin, give us almost the full 
picture of the Homeric goddess, ‘I will 
sing of Cytherea of Cyprus, who gives 
sweet gifts to men, and who wears 
a smile ever upon her lovely face and 
brings the flower of loveliness.’ 
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that at the creation of Pandora in the Hesiodic account 
Peitho takes the place of Aphrodite herself, and it is probable 
that she whom Sappho styled the ‘ daughter and the golden- 
gleaming handmaiden’ of Aphrodite, had no original inde- 
pendent existence as a divinity, but grew up from a title of 
the latter goddess which became detached and personified. 

The statues of Peitho and Paregoros, a synonymous per- 
sonification, stood in the temple of Aphrodite [Tpaés at Megara"; 
the temple-statue was of ivory and earlier than the Praxitelean 
period. As IIpagis might mean ‘result’ or ‘success,’ and 
Peitho and Paregoros are terms that help to explain it, we 
can interpret the temple-worship as that of the goddess who 
gives success in love. A similar term is Mayaviris, by which 
she was worshipped at Megalopolis as the goddess who con- 
trives ways and means for lovers * ». 

The goddess who turns men’s hearts to love was also 
worshipped by the name ’Emotpodla™*, as at Thebes the 
goddess ‘who turns hearts away®’ was recognized under 
the reverse name of Aphrodite 'Amootpodia®. 

The contrast between the healing and destructive force of 
love in human lives may be that which is expressed by the 
two interesting titles dvdpopdvos and cwodvdpa. We are told 
by Plutarch and Athenaeus, who quotes from Polemon, that 
Aphrodite was called dvipogovos or avocla, the ‘ slayer of men’ 
or the ‘unholy’ one, at Pharsalus?"°, and this is explained by 
the story that the famous courtesan Lais was murdered in the - 
temple of Aphrodite by the Thessalian women who feared 
the effects of her beauty on the men of the country*. There 
may be some truth in the story, but the title is not likely to 
have arisen from this incident. If the word ‘ Sosandra, the 
saviour of men, which denoted a famous statue, evidently of 
some divinity, ascribed by Lucian to Calamis, were proved to 


® A writer in the Gazette Archéologi- 
gue of 1880 interprets Amoorpogia as 
the goddess who frees men from evil 
passions ; this special sense of the word 
rests merely on the popular sense given 
to the word at Thebes in Pausanias’ 
time: it is probably quite groundless 


and does not correspond with the part 
usually played by Aphrodite in Greek 
mythology; for instance, in the myth 
of the daughters of Cinyras, Aphrodite 
"Emorpopia and ‘Awsogrpodla are equi- 
valent to Eros and Anteros. 
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be really an epithet of Aphrodite as has been often sup- 
posed *, then this would .be an exact counterpart to the 
Thessalian term, and we should have in these two the dual 
conception that appears in Plautus’ description of Astarte. To 
this class belongs the epithets Mavdpayopiris '!**, designating 
the goddess who soothes or lulls to sleep, or gives the love- 
charm, and ’EAejpwyr *3, the name of the compassionate goddess 
of Cyprus. But Hesychius, who is our sole authority for these, 
does not say whether they are poetical or cult-terms. There 
is the same doubt about the title ‘Automata,’ by which, 
according to Servius *, the Ephesians designated Aphrodite 
as the source of spontaneous love. 

The worships in-which she appears as a goddess of beauty 
merely are very rare. A probable instance is the Spartan cult 
of Aphrodite Mop¢e !'®®, as it is difficult to interpret this word 
except as the ‘shapely’ one, the goddess of beautiful form”, 
and the veil which she wore on her head may mark the 
goddess of the bridal. The only other name of the same 
kind attached to Aphrodite is Ba:déris?’*, the goddess ‘of 
small ears,’ by which, according to Hesychius, she was known 
at Syracuse, but whether in public cult or merely popular 
language he does not say. 

In Greek mythology, the goddess is not only the power 
that sends love, but is also herself the lover; and it is 


® Michaelis, Arch. Zeit. 1864, p. 190. 
It seems, however, more probable that in 
Lucian’s treatise (Elxéves, c. 6) it really 
designates Hera; for in the next dia- 
logue tmwép rav elxdvav, he writes as if 
he had been making spccial reference to 
Hera in the Eixdves; but if she is not 
Sosandra, she is scarcely mentioned at 
all. 

> Gorres, in his Studien sur gricch- 
ischen Mythologie, 2, p. 60, explains 
Mopgw as a term of the Aphrodite of 
the lower world who sends up dreams 
(noppai), but Aphrodite was never be- 
lieved to do this, and Moppevs whom he 
quotes as a parallel figure does not 
belong to Greek religion nor appear at 


all in literature before Ovid. Curtius 
(Nuove Memorie deli’? Institut. pp. 374, 
375) ingeniously explains the chains 
round the feet, which Pausanias men- 
tions, as nothing more than the common 
Phoenician ornament of the feet to which 
Isaiah refers, and he interprets Moppw 
as alluding not to the beauty of her 
body but to her decorations; but in any 
case the epithct would designate the 
goddess whose chief concern was 
personal beauty. The common expla- 
nation given of the chains is that they 
were put round the statue, in accord- 
ance with the naive belief of very 
primitive times, to prevent it running 
away. 
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probable that the Eastern stories of the goddess whose love 
was often dangerous to its objects appears in the legends of 
Hippodameia !°™ and Phaedra, both of which names there is 
reason for attaching to Aphrodite. But in Greek religion 
this aspect of her is presented only by the titles ¥idvpos and 
TJapaxvrrovoa 1941, the one referring to the whispering voice, 
the other to the side-long glance. 

Although we have no proof of immorality being at any 
time a common characteristic of the worship of Aphrodite in 
the Greek states, but, in fact, strong evidence to the contrary, 
yet we have signs of a degeneracy that belongs probably to 
the later period. As the influence of the hetaerae spread in 
the social life, and the national pride sank, we hear of altars 
and temples dedicated under the name of Aphrodite to the 
mistresses and wives of the Epigoni and their favourites *°. 
The worship of Aphrodite Belestiche at Alexandria excited 
the indignation of Plutarch, and the blasphemous profligacy 
of Harpalus was the theme of a letter written by Theopompos 
to Alexander, in which he denounces Alexander’s minister, 
who, ‘despising the divine vengeance, dared to erect altars 
and a shrine at Athens to Aphrodite Iv@tovixn '2!4, 

To the same later period* may probably be ascribed those 
few worships in which the goddess was designated by some 
impure name, or by one that referred to the life of the 
courtesan !2°, Some of them that Clemens and Hesychius 
record may have been merely popular epithets, and may have 
had no place at all in cult. But there is good evidence 
for the worship of Aphrodite TIépr7 at Abydos “*, and for that 
of Aphrodite “Eralpa }*°* at Athens and Ephesos, which some 
ancient apologists try to explain away as referring to the 
bonds of friendship between comrades, but must certainly 
designate the goddess of the courtesan-world. 

‘It is not for nothing,’ exclaims the comic poet Philetaerus, 
‘that everywhere there are temples of Aphrodite the mistress, 
but nowhere shrines of Aphrodite the married goddess.’ The 
first statement is an exaggeration, the second an untruth ; 


* The cult of Aphrodite M:yeviris ® ancient, and was probally derived from 
at Gythium appears to have been more _ the Oriental worship of Cythera. 
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and it was probably his own age that was responsible for the 
base worship which he satirizes. 

We have, indeed, no direct evidence for fixing the date of 
the institution of these cults; the writers who record them 
belong to the Alexandrine period, and there is no epigra- 
phical testimony of their public importance. The only place 
where the hetaerae played any part in the ritual of the state 
was Corinth, where ‘whenever the state prayed to Aphrodite 
on matters of great import, it took as large a number as 
possible of the hetaerae to aid in the prayer,’ and individuals 
in private prayer often vowed to consecrate a certain number 
of these women to the divinity ®& We hear of them as 
early as the Persian wars, when they put up public petition 
to Aphrodite for the cause of Hellas. But the recognition of 
such ‘ Hierodulae’ in the state-religion of Corinth is unique in 
Greece, and may be ascribed directly to the influence of 
Phoenicia and the East. As regards the other cults of the 
class just examined, we have no reason for supposing that 
even in them there was anything impure in the ritual. 

A review of the religion of Aphrodite presents us, then, 
with a goddess who has less to do than most of the other 
Greck divinities with the arts of civilization* or the con- 
ceptions of advanced morality and law; we find her prominent 
in the public worship as controlling the life of the earth and 
the waters of the sea, and as ruling in the shadowy land of the 
dead; revered also as the goddess of physical beauty and 
love, though to this aspect of her Greek poetry paid more 
regard than Greek worship; finally, we find her cult pure on 
the whole and austere, and satisfying certain moral and 
political aims by its connexion with marriage and the com- 
munity of the people. 


* An inscription of the Imperial 
period ''e has been found in the theatre 
at Athens containing the title “A¢po- 
8itn "Evayavios, which must refer to the 
dramatic performances. In Cyprus there 
were musical contests in honour of 
Aphrodite; the singer whose short 
prelude to Aphrodite is preserved among 


the Homeric hymns prays to the goddess 
to inspire him and give him victory, and 
the name of the legendary Cypriote 
king, ‘Cinyras,’ is derived from the 
Phoenician word for a harp. But this 
proves nothing as regards the general 
character of the Hellenic goddess. 
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We can also observe that, for the greater part of this 
worship and for most of the ideas expressed in it, Greece 
has been indebted to the East. But though the religion of 
. Greece was conservative of the tradition that it had received, 
merely purifying the cult from a few touches of Oriental gross- 
ness, Greek philosophy and poetry showed its constructive 
power in spiritualizing and transforming certain inherited 
ideas. The meaning of Ourania is changed and deepened, 
and the name personifies the power of love that is higher 
than sense, that inspires wisdom and the purest spirit of life. 
In that passage of Euripides™°¢ where the physical and 
Spiritual powers of Aphrodite are strikingly combined, the 
goddess who ‘from the streams of the Cephissos breathes 
over the Attic land the tempered breath of fragrant breezes,’ 
is also she who sends ‘ the loves that are seated by the throne 
of wisdom, fellow-workers of all virtue. By a natural 
development of ideas, the Oriental ‘Queen of the Heavens’ 
has led us up through Greek philosophy and poetry to the 
modern conception of ‘ platonic affection.’ 

Lastly the idea, that undoubtedly grew up on Eastern soil, 
of a goddess who personified the cosmic power of love in the 
world of animal and vegetative life, was transplanted to Greece, 
and received the deepest and most spiritual expression in the 
national poetry, and even acquired a certain philosophic sig- 
nificance as a pantheistic doctrine ®*. The noble fragment of 
the Danaides of Aeschylus !'5* shows us the Aphrodite Ourania 
of the East conceived by the Greek imagination as the power 
that causes the love that is in heaven and earth, the love that 
works in the rain, ard brings forth cattle and herbs for the use 
of man. The same idea with more mysticism and less poetry 
appears in the later Orphic literature ® > !”. 


CHAPTER ANII. 
MONUMENTS OF APHRODITE. 


IT has been shown that in the cult of Aphrodite, Greek 
religion was mainly conservative of Oriental ideas; the ritual, 
the attributes, and most of the characteristics of the goddess 
are derived from the East. 

On the other hand, the comparison of the monuments of the 
two nations proves, perhaps more than any other archaeo- 
logical study, the freedom and the originality of the Hellene. 
‘La déesse de la fécondité sera devenue pour les contem- 
porains de Scopas et de Praxitele la déesse de la beaute *.’ 
It was the signal achievement of Greek art to have replaced 
the Oriental type, of which the forms were often gross and at 
best had little more than a merely hieratic meaning, with 
a type that became of significance for religion through its 
depth of spiritual expression, and of the highest importance 
for the history of art through its embodiment of the perfected 
forms of corporeal beauty. 

The debt of Greece in this worship to the art of the East, 
was only superficial; yet the monuments of the Oriental cult 
are of very great importance in their bearing on the religious 
question discussed in the preceding chapter; for they 
strengthen the conclusion derived from other evidence that 
Aphrodite was of Semitic birth. 

It is probable that in many localities of the Semitic 
worship, the earliest representations of Astarte were aniconic, 
for we find the conical stone as her symbol on the coins of 
Mallos, and its reference is often made clearer by the con- 

tant type of the swan. As regards her representation at 


srot et Chiplez, //istoire def Art Antique, vol. 3, pp. 626, 627. 
mad, Mist, Num. p. 606. 
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Paphos, we are told by Tacitus ®! that her temple-image was 
not of human form, but simply a conical stone shaped like 
a Greek meta or goal-post. And on a coin of this city we 
see this emblem enclosed within temple-walls and _ pillars 
that show non-Hellenic forms of architecture *, and we find it 
also on a slab from the temple of Tanit in Carthage”. It is 
possible to trace the influence of this very primitive symbol of 
Astarte, in such representations as the statue of Aphrodite 
Urania in the ‘ gardens’ at Athens!!*, which was only partly 
iconic, and in certain terracotta ‘alabastra’ from Rhodes, of 
which the upper portion consists of the head and shoulders of 
the goddess, and the lower preserves the ordinary form of, the 
vase. But neither of these crude types, nor that of the little 
wooden idols occasionally found in Cyprus‘, some of which 
are in Berlin and one at Dresden—thin pieces of wood with 
head, breast, and arms indicated—seem to have had any 
vogue in Greece proper. 

Looking at the Eastern monuments that present the 
goddess in complete human form, we notice two main 
types, the representation of the naked divinity, whose 
forms and pose express simply the idea of fecundity, and 
that of the fully-draped figure. The first is of very little 
importance for the earlier or later monuments of Greek 
religion’; originating at Babylon, and there representing the 
goddess Nana, it became prevalent in Cyprus, where it was 
afterwards slightly modified by Greek style, and it penetrated 
into the Mycenean kingdom at an early date*. But it was 
scarcely ever the theme of genuine Greek art in the archaic 
period ; and whether it has anything to do with the develop- 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 628, 

b Gazette Archéologique, 1880, Pl. 3; 
on a Carthaginian metal-band belong- 
ing to the worship of Tanit we find 
a cone with outstretched arms attached ; 
12.1879, Pl. 21. 

© Roscher, p. 407, 1]. 68. 

4 A typical instance is the terracotta 
idol in the Louvre published by Heuzey 
(Les Antiques figurines de terre custe 
dans le Musée du Louvre, Pl. 2, no. 4), 


of the naked goddess, with her hands 
pressed on her breast. 

° The Cypriote figure published in 
Roscher, p. 407, may be compared with 
the Babylonian idol of Nana or Astarte 
(td. p. 647) and the Mycenaean repre- 
sentation on a gold plate of the god 
with the dove on her head and 
both hands pressing her breast (£ 
mann, A/ycenae, Figs. 2367 and 26 
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ment of the type of the undraped Aphrodite of the later age 
is an open question. The idea of representing the goddess of 
beauty and love as naked may have occurred quite naturally 
and spontaneously to the Greek artists of the fourth cen- 
tury, or the Eastern art may have suggested and excused 
this unusual freedom. The theory that would trace back 
the type of the Cnidian Aphrodite, the perfected ideal of the 
Greek goddess, to the rude Semitic form of Astarte with her 
hands across her body, has been rejected by MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez*, who maintain that there is no Phoenician or any 
Semitic monument earlier than the Cnidian that resembles it 
at all, and those that resemble it are of later date and are 
merely copies of it in the style of Phoenician art. But this 
is not entirely true; the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
possesses a small bronze figure of the late Mycenaean age, 
found in a cave on the mountain in Crete, which the Lyttians 
called Mount Dicta, representing the Oriental goddess with 
her arms held across her body as the Medicean Venus holds 
hers’. It is true there are many missing links between this 
rude type and the Cnidian Aphrodite. But it is quite con- 
ceivable that Praxiteles may have been influenced by an 
ancient and vaguely remembered form of hieratic art. The 
Babylonian idols of Nana in the Louvre betray rather 
the influence of the later Greek style of the Alexandrine age 
upon the representations of Semitic divinities. One of the 
most striking of these has been published in the Gazette 
Archéologique, an alabaster idol of Nana‘, undraped but laden 
with ornaments, wearirg an Oriental head-dress surmounted 
with a crescent, and showing nothing of Hellenic character 
except in the naturalistic rendering of the flesh. It is probably 
intended to represent the Babylonian goddess in the semi- 
Hellenic form of Artemis Nanaea. 

More important in the archaic Greek art, and in those centres 
where Oriental influence was strongest, was the type of the 
draped female form, with one hand pressed against her breast 


® Histoire de (Art, 3. pp. &57- Mr. Arthur Evans, kindly called my 
559: attention to this work. 
b The Keeper of the Ashmolean, ¢ 1876, Pl. 4. 
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and often holding a dove, the other drawing her robe tightly 
across her lower limbs and holding it a little away from her 
side. We have proofs that this representation existed at 
Ephesus, at Dali and elsewhere in Cyprus, at Rhodes and 
Camirus*; a slight modification of it is shown us in a terra- 
cotta figure from Corinth, of which both hands are held 
against the breast, with a dove in the right hand, an apple 
in the left (Pl. XLIb). And in Etruscan art, we find a similar 
figure serving as a support to a candelabra, the left hand 
holding the skirt, the right uplifted, and the feet resting on 
a tortoise °. 

Now these representations are not the genuine products of 
the archaic art of Hellas, although the pose of the hand on the 
drapery reminds us often of the archaic figures found on 
the Acropolis of Athens. For we notice on many of them 
an Oriental style of head-dress, especially on the figures from 
Cyprus‘, and we can discover what is probably the germ 
of this type in a sacred figure of early Babylonian art, fully 
draped, wearing a high coif or tiara, with the hands pressed on 
the breast*. It has been often regarded as doubtful whether 
these figures represent a divinity, or priestesses who by these 
offerings dedicated themselves to the temple they served ; the 
latter interpretation may sometimes be true, but it is quite 
certain that they often are actual idols of the goddess, and it 
is probable that this was their primary meaning, for in the 
figures of Semitic, as of Greek art, the divine type was 
probably fashioned earlier than the human. And many of 
these statuettes betray their divine character by many infal- 
lible signs ; some of those for instance from Dali, now in the 
British Museum, that bear the dove as an emblem, wear also 
the diadem on their heads ; nor can we suppose that any other 


“In Marseilles ‘marble torso, Pl. goddess wears a calathus and veil, but 
XLI c; terracotta from Rhodes, Pl.. both hands are outstretched. Coin Pl. 
XLIa; from Ephesus, marble statuette 2. 49. 
in British Museum; from Dali, vide > A bronze in Berlin, Gerhard, Gesam- 
limestone figures in the British Museum.  melte Abhandlungen, Taf. 29. 3. 

On coins of Aphrodisias an ancient cult- © Vide Cypriote figure in Lajard, 
form of an Aphrodite jdol is preserved Culte de Vénus en Orient, Pl. 20. 1. 
of a somewhat different type; the 4 Roscher, p. 647, Fig. a. 
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divinity was originally meant than the Eastern goddess, as the 
dove and the apple are her fitting emblems ; and the tortoise, 
which we see under the feet of the Etruscan figure, and which 
Pheidias carved under the feet of his Aphrodite Urania at 
Elis—probably without much significance, but simply as 
a traditional emblem—belongs to Astarte Aphrodite alone* 
An Attic tetradrachm of the fourth century (?) shows a female 
figure, wrapped in a long garment, carrying a bird and 
wearing a modius on her head, which Beulé® interprets as 
Aphrodite and refers to the semi-Oriental Cnidian worship 
introduced into Attica by Conon°. 

We need not suppose that the type of the draped Eastern 
goddess was absolutely uniform‘; it is enough if the wide 
prevalence of this special type, which has been briefly ex- 
amined, shows that the monuments of the Eastern cult were 
before the eyes and the imagination of the Greek artist when 
he carved the earliest idols of his Aphrodite. It was possibly 
he who first gave more life and delicacy to the rigid and rude 
Oriental idol by the motive of the hand that draws the 
drapery across and slightly away from the body, a motive 
which in the later Hellenic period becomes expressive of 
feminine grace in general, and of Aphrodite’s in particular. 

Apart from the artistic types, the symbols that appear on 
the monuments, such as the sacred animals and the inanimate 
objects consecrated to her, give still stronger support to the 
theory that this worship travelled to Greece from Semitic 
lands. The dove, for instance, her most common emblem, 
denoting probably the goddess of spring, appears in the repre- 
sentation of her temple at Paphos above the side-pillars on 


*® The animal probably alludes to the 
water-goddess ; but it must have been 
a rare symbol. It has been found 
carved on a limestone slab consecrated 
to Aphrodite in the neighbourhood 
of Paphos; vide Journal of Hellenic 
Studtes, 1888, p. 253. The tortoise on 
the coins of Aegina may refer to the 
local worship of the maritime Aphro- 
dite; Gardner, Num. Com. Paus. p. 45. 

> Monnates d Athones, p. 227. 


© Professor Gardner believes this 
personage to be Isis; Mum. Com. /aus. 
p. 138. 

4 The terracotta figures of the goddess 
of Cyprus show much variety, and Pot- 
tier, who has examined them in the Bu//. 
de Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 92, considers 
that we have not yet discovered tke 
canonical type of the Aphrodite Astarte 
of this island. Perhaps there never was 
one. 
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the roof*; a miniature Aphrodite temple, probably an import 
from Cyprus, has been found at Mycenae?; also a figure of 
the naked type, already mentioned, who is generally and with 
great probability interpreted as Astarte, and who is pressing 
the dove against her breast‘°, the holy bird in the ritual of 
Hierapolis and in the sacred legend of Semiramis 4. 

In the legend told by Hyginus, the egg that fell from 
heaven was hatched by the dove, and from this Aphrodite 
and apparently the divinities of Syria were born*®. The egg 
became an emblem of the Semitic goddess ‘, but never was in 
Greece a recognized symbol of Aphrodite; but this Oriental 
fable about the birth of the goddess from the egg plays its 
part, not only in the wide-spread myth of Helen’s birth from 
Nemesis or Leda, but also in the Laconian worship, as 
Pausanias speaks of the sacred egg in the temple of Hilaeira 
and Phoebe, at Sparta*®; and Helen is probably one of the 
many ‘doubles’ of Aphrodite®. The iynx, the wrynecked 
bird, that was used as a love-charm, and appears in many 
vase-representations where Aphrodite is found, appears also 
on some Assyrian reliefs that Lajard has published!. And 
most of the animals known to have been consecrated to the 
goddess in Hellenic ritual were sacred symbols in the Oriental 
art that was dedicated to this worship. The goat is seen on 
certain Chaldean cylinders by the side of the Semitic goddess *; 
the sacred character of the ram in the Eastern ritual explains 
probably the strange design on the Cypriote coins of Marium 
or Amathus of a naked goddess clinging to the fleece of 
a running ram, who is almost certainly Aphrodite’. The 


® Head, Asst. Mum. p. 628. 

> Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 423. 

¢ Jb, pp. 267, 268. 

€ For the significance of the dove in 
the Oriental and Greek religion, vide 
Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de [ Art, 
vol. 3, p. 200, n. 2. 

© Hyg. Fad. 197; cf. Ammob. Adu. Gent. 
1. 36 ‘ Ovorum progenies Dii Syrii.’ 

f Vide the ornamentation on the 
silver band found near Batna; Gasette 
Archéol. 1880, p. 23. 


& Paus. 3. 16, I. 

bh She was worshipped, for instance, 
in Rhodes as a deity of vegetation like 
Aphrodite, and appears like the latter 
in the legend of Theseus; in certain 
localities Helen may also have been 
worshipped as a divinity of the sea, 
vavrikas owrppos as Euripides calls 
her, Orestes, 1637. 

'' Culte de Vénus, Planche 17. 
KE Jb. Pl. 4. 12. 
1 Head, Hist. Num. p. 623. 
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fashion of representing divinities riding on their sacrificial 
animals has been already mentioned *, as explaining the form 
of Artemis Tauropolos and the Cretan myth of Europa on 
the bull. The bull-riding goddess was probably a genuinely 
Hellenic type; but it was found also in Oriental art, as it was 
used as a device on the coins of Sidon that must have referred, 
not to the Cretan myth, but to the Oriental cult. Hence 
also we can explain the. design on a coin of Citium struck 
about 400 B.C., of a goddess riding on a running bull, whom 
it is more reasonable to name Astarte Aphrodite than Europa”. 
The ritualistic importance of the bull in the Astarte-worship 
was probably the cause which led to that strange representa- 
tion of the goddess of which Philo Byblius speaks®: ‘ Astarte 
placed upon her head the badge of royalty, the head of the 
bull’; and on a Cilician coin of the later Imperial period 
we see the bull-headed Astarte holding a rudder, the sign of 
her maritime power 4. 

It is probable that the horse also was a symbol of the 
Eastern goddess*; for the horse’s head was a coin-device 
of Carthage, and belongs to the legend of the foundation of 
the city by Dido. Hence may have been derived the cult and 
title of Aphrodite "Eg¢izzos, mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
as ’Emtrpayia was derived from the sacred character of the goat 
in her ritual. 

As regards the monuments of the special Greek cults, we 
need not believe that there was always a cult-image and type 
appropriate to the special aspect of Aphrodite, and to the 
special appellative by which she was known and worshipped 
in this or that locality ; and it is often impossible to decide 
what the distinctive character of the image was. For literary 
evidence fails us in many cases, and among the many monu- 
ments that have come down to us there are comparatively few 
to which we can give with certainty the fitting name, and which 
we can attach to a particular cult. And though the statues 


* P. 450. whether this is a syncretism of Astarte 
t Head, p. 622. and the cow-headed Isis. 
© Vide p. 632. ° Vide Robertson Smith, Religton of 


 Lajard, Pl. 3.1. One might doubt ¢he Semites, p. 458. 
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and other representations of Aphrodite are most numerous, yet 
most of them have in all probability no religious reference at 
all, being designed not for any temple or worship, but for 
decorative purposes and private luxury. It is nevertheless 
true that most of the ideas in the Aphrodite-worship that are 
preserved in the literature can be illustrated by the symbols 
and forms of art. 

The first question will be whether we have any monuments 
that present us with the Ourania Aphrodite of Greek religion ; 
for this was probably her earliest title among the Hellenic 
communities. In so far as the term merely denoted the 
goddess of the East, whose power was omnipresent in the 
world, most of the ancient representations were those of 
Ourania ; for most of them in symbol or in type attested her 
Oriental origin. But those which ancient writers expressly 
designate by this name have not survived even in copies, so 
far at least as we can pronounce with certainty. The ancient 
Ourania of Corinth, for instance, can scarcely be the armed 
goddess on the coins of that city* mentioned below, but 
might be represented by the other coin-device of the goddess 
holding out the apple in her right hand and grasping the edge 
of her garment in the left®. We hear of her worship at 
Megalopolis and of that of Pandemos also; on a coin of this 
city we see the naked Aphrodite with her hands held across 
her body as the Medicean holds hers, and a dolphin at her 
left side: the latter emblem speaks rather of the maritime 
goddess of the East, but the nudity and the attitude express 
the ideas that came to be attached to the term Pandemos °. 

The worship at Eryx had, as has been noted, many links 
of connexion with the Semitic religion ; and the temple-statue 
would represent Aphrodite Ourania; possibly the coin of 
Eryx struck towards the end of the fifth century, and showing 
the seated goddess holding the dove with Eros standing before 
her, presents the form with which this worship invested her 
(Coin Pl. B 40). We have also an undoubted monument of 
Ourania in the device on the coins of Ouranopolis (Coin 


» Num. Com. Paus. p. 26. » 76. FF. 7: cf. D. 70. 
¢ /. Pl. V. 8. 
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Pl. B 41), the city founded by the brother of Cassander on 
the peninsula of Acte and named after the ancient title of the 
goddess ; the British Museum Catalogue* gives this description 
of the type, ‘ Aphrodite Urania clad in long chiton and peplos 
fastened on right shoulder seated, facing, on globe: on her 
head a spike surmounted by a star: she holds in right hand 
long sceptre ending above in circle (of the universe ?), from 
which hang two fillets; in field left a pyramidical object 
surmounted by a star.’ On the reverse is a sun with rays. 
We have here then an undoubted representation of the goddess, 
and symbols that prove the term Ourania to have been 
interpreted at that time and in that city—not indeed in the 
spiritual Platonic sense — but as a mystical term denoting 
the cosmic power that ruled the sun, stars, and earth. But 
the monument scarcely illustrates any genuine and early 
idea of Greek religion; it is interesting chiefly as showing 
the habit of the Alexandrine age, caught from the contact 
with the East, of giving to native and foreign divinities 
a solar and astral character. Ona few Assyrian monuments 
the star is seen and was perhaps occasionally a symbol of the 
Semitic goddess, and the rays around the head of an Etruscan 
bronze statuette of Aphrodite express the same idea’. But 
Etruscan art sometimes misinterpreted divinities as powers 
of light; and we have seen that in the Hellenic worship 
neither solar, lunar, nor astral character belonged to the 
goddess, nor can any such aspect of her be clearly recognized 
in the genuine Semitic worship. 

The only other monument which external evidence helps us 
to name is a statue in Madrid°, representing the goddess with 
veil and diadem-shaped modius, with both hands on her 
breast, and inscribed Ovpaviay Bouxédos. Even if the inscrip- 
tion is of doubtful authenticity, the title probably names 
her rightly, for as regards the pose the statue recalls the 
ancient Semitic type, and the head-dress marks the fmperial 
divinity. 

®* Macedon, p. 133. © Hiibner, Die antitken Bildwerke, 


® Gerhard, Akademische Abhand- p. 552. 
lungen, Taf. 31. 5. 
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It appears, then, that if we leave out of sight the later 
representations that have nothing to do with public worship, 
the external evidence of inscriptions or literary record by 
which we can recognize the Ourania of Greek religion is very 
slight indeed. 

Even the statement in Pausanias about the Pheidian statue 
called Ourania in the temple at Elis is of no more value than 
the statement which accompanies it, that Scopas’ statue which 
Stood in the enclosure outside represented Pandemos; we 
cannot gather from this that these images were so designated 
at the time of their dedication, as it is clear from Pausanias’ 
own words that there was no epigraphical proof. 

We have to look then to internal evidence, and especially 
to the symbols. From the review that has been taken of 
the character of the Eastern goddess and of those attributes 
of her which impressed the early Greeks, we might say that, 
. when the representations express something more than the 
goddess of merely human love and desire, when the symbols 
allude to her general physical power in the world, or when 
she appears as the armed divinity that guards the city or 
wearing a mural crown, we have the Greek conception of 
the ancient high-placed goddess of the East to whom human 
love was no more than the power which works in the birth 
and increase of animals and plants. And we must look to 
the whole representation, not to one special detail; for many 
of the symbols, derived as most of them were from the East, 
had become purely conventional, and might be attached to 
Aphrodite in any character; and no single one of them, 
except perhaps the tortoise, is a clear token of Ourania. 

We may give this name to the seated figure, the most 
striking representation of her in the archaic period, which 
Canachus carved of gold and ivory for that temple in Sicyon 
which only the priestess and her attendant maiden were 
allowed to enter !*. The ritual in one detail at least points to 
the East; the pig was a sacred animal in the Sicyonic cult, too 
sacred to be offered '!**; and we are reminded of the Semitic 
goddess by the symbols which Canachus attached to his temple- 
image. The ‘polos’ on her head was the badge of the ‘queen of 
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the heavens’; the apple in her hand referred to the processes 
of life, the power of fertility in the world of plants and animals 
that was her prerogative*; the poppy in her other hand may 
have been a symbol of ’Ag¢podirn Mavdpayopiris, the goddess 
who lulls the senses and gives sweet sleep, and may be 
supposed to convey also an allusion to the lower world, in 
which as we have seen both the Eastern and Hellenic goddess 
had her part. 

It would seem natural that the ancient goddess of earth 
and heaven, Ourania or ‘Olympia,’ should be represented on 
her throne, and the enthroned goddess was certainly a pre- 
valent form on Semitic monuments. She may be represented 
on the relief of late archaic style in the Villa Albani on which 
we see a seated female figure in solemn pose and drapery, 
with a hare carved beneath her throne; the hands and head- 
dress are restored, but the hare makes it probable that this is 
Aphrodite*; and this reference to her power in the animal 
world, together with the solemnity of the whole representation, 
gives us some right to style this figure also Aphrodite Ourania 
(Pl. XLI d). 

With still more right may we apply the term to a most 
interesting representation of the goddess on a terracotta relief 
from Aegina, in private possession at Naples, on which she 
appears drawn in a chariot by griffins, bearing a young roe 
in her hands, or rather wearing it as an embroidered badge 
on her drapery, and with Eros by her side as charioteer 


® Bernoulli’s perplexity in finding the 
right name for the statue of Canachus 
(‘Aphrodite,’ p. 61) arises from the error 
which runs all through his book in his 
interpretation of the terms Ourania and 
Pandemos. 

> We find poppy-stalks in the hand 
of Demeter in some of her representa- 
tions; possibly they may have been 
merely a symbol of fertility owing to 
the number of the seeds. 

© The only other divinities with whom 
the hare was occasionally connected 
were Dionysos and Pan (vide Stephani, 
Compte-Kendu, 1862, p. 62, who men- 


tions one or two mere genre-represen- 
tations). With the Albani relief we 
may compare the type on coins of 
Nagidos in Cilicia of the latter part 
of the fourth century, Head, p. 609, 
‘Aphrodite seated holding patera, 
crowned by flying Eros.’ She is half- 
draped, but probably Ourania; the 
animal faintly drawn under the throne 
is, perhaps, a hare or a rabbit; on one 
of these coins of Nagidos the goddess 
wears the calathos and a flower, and 
fruit that looks like the pomegranate is 
one of the symbols. 
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(Pl. XLII a). The work is of all the more value as it 
belongs to the earlier part of the fifth century when the 
original significance of the goddess was more clearly felt. 
Once more she appears as the power that rules the animal 
world, and what is of special interest here is that the griffin 
and the roe are animals that are characteristic of the Oriental 
goddess*. Perhaps Eros himself in this scene is more than 
the personification of human love, and has the character of 
a physical or elemental power which belonged to him in the 
worship at Thespiae. 

The most important temple-image to which antiquity 
attached the name Ourania was the statue of gold and ivory 
carved by Pheidias, probably in his later period, for the 
shrine of Aphrodite in Olympia. We have no monumental 
illustration of it at all; and Pausanias’ account is very 
meagre. We gather that the goddess was draped and 
standing with one foot on a tortoise. We may conclude at 
once that, though there is no trustworthy external evidence 
for the title, the Eleans were right in giving the name 
‘Ourania’ to the statue. The tortoise was an Oriental 
symbol of the goddess, alluding perhaps to the firmament 
or the waters: it certainly could not have referred, as 
Plutarch supposes, to the housekeeping life of the married 
woman. The Parthenon sculptures, among which we have 
probably more than one representation of Aphrodite, teach 
us much concerning the forms and expression with which 
the Pheidian school conceived and represented the goddess. 
We may be sure that the temple-image at Elis displayed 
the grandeur of style, the dignity and solemn grace, the 
spiritual quality that belonged to the religious monuments 
of Pheidias’ hand. It is even not unlikely that its ideal 
character and its celebrity assisted the acceptance in the 
following generation of the false interpretation put by Plato 

® There are two terracotta representa- a polos adored with anthemium and 
tions in the British Museum, brought holding a fawn; the other a representa- 
from Cyprus, showing the goddess with tion of the seated divinity, holding a 
the fawn, one in the style of the later patera in her right hand and a fawn in 


part of the fifth century (Pl. XLII b), _ her left, probably a work of the fourth 
an erect figure of the goddess wearing _ century. 
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on the terms Ourania and Pandemos; since the Pheidian 
work, an austere impersonation of a great elemental power, 
would contrast strikingly with the later emotional and some- 
times sensuous representations of a goddess of human love 
and passion. But it is wholly wrong to suppose that Pheidias 
wished to give any expression to the distinction between 
spiritual and physical love; which is found in Plato and the 
epigrammatists, but not in any genuine Greek cult. The 
religion of the Greek states showed itself conscious enough of 
the nobler and baser, the broader and narrower, conception 
of the love-goddess ; but never gave any recognition to the 
idea of a love that was beyond sense and transcended the 
physical world. Nor again ought we to say that the Pheidian 
masterpiece intentionally rendered the higher and purer aspect 
of the divinity, so as to contrast with lower and more impure 
types of her. For, so far as we know, these latter were not 
dealt with by the Pheidian or any contemporary school, nor, 
as we have seen, is it certain that any cult-title of impure | 
significance came into vogue as early as the fifth century. 
We may even say that if there had been an Aphrodite 
Pandemos, to whose worship that lower sense attached which 
was never attached to it by the state, and if Pheidias had 
been commissioned to carve her image, the face at least would 
have displayed the same earnestness and ‘decor’ as without 
doubt were present in the Olympian statue. For these were 
a necessary part of the Pheidian expression of divinity: to 
carve upon the features the look of troubled passion and 
sense-desire was the gift of later art. We may believe then 
that his chryselephantine statue in the temple of Olympia 
was a real representation of Ourania, partly because through 
a certain symbol it was connected with the East; and for the 
more important reason that it probably embodied the idea 
which was drawn from the East, but had been given a pro- 
founder meaning in the poetry of Aeschylus, of the goddess 
of a physical creative power that worked in heaven and earth 
and the life of man. And thus this image might be said to 
contrast with the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, not as 
being purer or more spiritual, but simply as belonging to 
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a worship of broader significance. The Cnidian statue might 
also be technically called Ourania, because of its allusion to 
the maritime origin of the goddess. But in regard to its 
forms and expression the term would be out of place; for 
the Praxitelean work was not the impersonation of the 
elemental power of Eastern worship, but of the Hellenic ideal 
of human love and human beauty. 

In its application to later monuments, we cannot be sure 
that the title Ourania retained its early and historical sense; 
it seems that when a Greek of the Alexandrine and later 
period saw a statue of the draped goddess with an austere 
expression he might give it this name, and with still less 
historical correctness might call a statue of the opposite 
character Pandemos. But we do not know that the state- 
cults or their monuments were affected by this unhistorical 
use of the terms. Looking at the well-attested public repre- 
sentations we may say that the Ourania of Greek religious 
worship was portrayed as a draped goddess sometimes seated 
ona throne and sometimes standing; and her ancient and 
wider character was expressed by means of symbols, such as 
animals and flowers that seemed to be most full of her pro- 
creative force. It is not easy to say that there is any special 
arrangement of drapery that is characteristic; we might 
conclude from Lucian’s remark ®** that the girdle was usually 
shown; but the monuments do not confirm this: some have 
supposed that the mantle arranged crescent-wise round her 
head, or raised up in her hand, and drawn over her shoulder, 
is significant of Ourania; but the former is natural to the 
goddess when riding, the latter is only an instinctive move- 
ment of modesty, and a common motive in art*. The 
Herme-form may have also been peculiar to her type ; and 
when we find an Aphrodite of younger form leaning on 
a herme of the goddess, we may regard the latter as an 
image of Ourania®, The Venus of Pompeii in the museum 


® Aristaen. 1.15 ris dumexdvns dxpos Thespine, Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. X. 19. 
daxrvAas tparropévn TaY Kpocoay. Benndorf und Schone, Monuments of 
> See Gerhard, De Venere Proser- Lateran, P\. 13. 2. 
pina, Pl. 7-12, and compare a coin of 
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of Naples (Pl. XLIII a) is leaning on a statuette of archaic 
form of a goddess in a sea-green chiton and saffron mantle, 
who is wearing a modius on her head and holding a flower 
to her breast, and whom we may call Ourania °. 

The Eastern goddess, whose power was pre-eminent in the 
animal world, was sometimes represented by the Greek 
artist riding upon her favourite animals, the goat, the ram, 
and the swan. Of these the last type had nothing, as far as 
we know, to do with public cult"; the most important from 
this point of view was that of Aphrodite ’Emrpayla, the 
‘rider on the goat,’ a type that has been much misinter- 
preted both in ancient and modern times. The most famous 
instance of it was the bronze statue carved by Scopas and 
set up in the precincts of the temple at Elis which con- 
tained the Ourania of Pheidias. As regards the forms and 
expression we are told nothing, but from certain surviving 
monuments and from Pliny’s statement that another statue 
by Scopas was the earliest representation of the naked 
Aphrodite, we can conclude with certainty that the ’Emrpayia 
was draped*. The Eleans in the time of Pausanias, and 
perhaps earlier, called it Pandemos, giving no doubt to this 
title its lower and fictitious sense: for the false interpretation 
had become prevalent after the fourth century, and the goat 
was considered an immoral animal. But it is probable that 
in the time of Scopas the term Pandemos still retained its 
political and proper meaning, and, as the goddess was draped, 
and as the ancient accounts of Scopas’ work and the monu- 


(CHAP. 


« The triple herme with the ‘ Medi- 
cean’ figure of Aphrodite below, pub- 


literary evidence of a religious connexion 
between the bird and the goddess; vide 


lished by Gerhard, Akad. Abhanal. 31. 
3, is of doubtful significance. 

> Vide Kalkmann, Aphrodite auf dem 
Schwan, Jahrbuch des deutschen Insti- 
tuts, 1, p. 231. The swan may have 
appeared in actual cult-monuments of 
Aphrodite as a subordinate symbol 
represented at her side, as in the monu- 
ment mentioned in the chapter on 
Nemesis (p. 498) ; but Kalkmann seems 
right in maintaining that we have no 


Eph. Arch, 1893, Miv. 15, mirror from 
Eretria with a very beautiful representa- 
tion of Aphrodite riding on a swan, and 
holding a patera before its beak. 

¢ There are two Elean coins which 
present to us in faint outlines the statue 
of Scopas (Coin Pl. B 42). On both we 
see the fully draped goddess, with a large 
veil waving about her head, seated on 
the back of a goat that is galloping to 
the right. 


Prate XLIIL 
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ments that survive of his hand and style make it impossible 
to imagine that there was any sensual expression in her face, 
the traditional theory about this work and its traditional 
name are probably wrong. It is more likely that its original 
and proper name was ’Emrpayfa, an ancient cult-title of the 
Aphrodite-worship, and that it had no reference to the 
immoralities of city-life. The original meaning of ’Emrpayia 
and the symbolism supposed to attach to this type have 
been much debated; one writer regarding the goat as the 
symbol of vice*, another as the sign of the starry heavens. 
But facts of ritual are usually of more value than theories 
about symbolism. The goat was a sacred animal in the 
Semitic worship of the goddess, being carved on her monu- 
ments and offered in sacrifice », and may even have been some- 
times regarded as the goddess herself, her close association 
with the goat being one of the many signs of her power over 
the animal world. Aphrodite riding on the goat is therefore 
merely a hieratic or ritualistic motive, and the monuments 
help to show, what was partly proved by the legends about 
the cult of ’Emrpayiu on the Attic coast, that this is a special 
representation of Ourania Aphrodite. Also, none of the 
representations contain any allusion at all to the goddess of 
sensual desire, but some of them express clearly enough the 
traits of the celestial Eastern divinity. One of the earliest 
representations that may be quoted is an archaic Cypriote 
work published by Lajard*: but the most interesting is 
perhaps that which he published in the Archaecologische 
Zettung of 18544; on an oinochoe of fine style we see the 
goddess riding on the goat, clad in a star-embroidered peplos, 
and playing on the lyre (Pl. XLIIIb). The stars may be 


« E.g. the author of a strange article 
in the Jahrbuch des deutschen Instituts, 
1889, p. 208; who gives to Aphrodite 
*Emrpayia the entirely improved signifi- 
cance of ‘eine Gottin der unfruchtbaren 
Liebe.’ 

b The sacred character of the animal 
in her ritual might explain the mys- 
terious alg ovpavia, mentioned by Hesy- 


chius, and the Cretan story of the goat 
that nourished Zeus: and there may be 
an obscure allusion to the identity of 
the goddess and her animal in the story 
of Theseus’ sacrifice on the shores of 
Attica '*, 

© Lajard, Culte de Vénus, Pi. 21, 1. 

4 Pl. 71, with account given of it in 
1855, p. 263. 
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a merely conventional ornament, and the lyre may indicate 
Aphrodite MoAsaédids*, if from the legend of the Carian 
maidens we can conclude that she was somewhere known 
by this title. Lajard indeed would read a deep cosmic 
meaning in the attribute of the lyre and the device of the 
stars; but whether he is right or not, the austere solemnity 
of the whole representation excludes the idea of any sensual 
allusion in 'Extrpayia. Another representation of the same 
type on a terracotta medallion published by Gerhard pro- 
duces the same impression ; the goddess is here fully draped 
and has rather a sombre appearance, which suggests to 
Gerhard the theory that the Aphrodite on the goat is partly 
a divinity of death and the lower world ; we might thus explain 
the presence of Hermes in a similar representation on a vase 
in Berlin>. where Aphrodite appears nding on the goat, her. 
upper body undraped but a mantle drawn over her head, in 
company with Hermes and Eros; but this is not sufficient 
evidence to show that Aphrodite ’Eztrpayia had in herself any 
real chthonian character. 

The Oriental colour of the Aphrodite worship in Lace- 
daemon has been noticed, and at least one monument of the 
type under discussion comes fiom Laconian territory: namely, 
a marble relief showing Aphrodite on the goat, clad in a high- 
girdled under-garment and an upper garment that passes 
over her shoulders and legs, and holding a large veil 
crescent-wise about her head, with two small Loves arrang- 
ing the ends of the veil ©. 

A similar representation, having probably the same origin 
in ritual, is that of Aphrodite borne by the ram. An unique 
instance is the Cypriote coin-device noticed above‘, the 
goddess clinging to the fleece. In the other instances that 
have been collected. the goddess sits in the usual position on 
the back of the animal. A late. but interesting, illustration 


* Vide Artemis '*, and p. 646. Kertsch, representing Aphrodite riding 
» Furtwangler, Beschrethung der Va- on the goat with Eros and dove accom- 
sensammilung im Antiquarium, 2635. panying her; Compte-Kendu, 1859, PI. 
© Mitt. d. deutschen Inst. 2. p. 420. 4.1. 
Cf. the small terracotta of rather coarse qd}, 675. 


style found in the neighbourhood of 
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of this *, with a sufficiently clear allusion to Aphrodite Ourania, 
is given us on a bronze patera of perhaps the second century 
A. D., showing us the goddess half-clad in a peplos that leaves 
the upper part of her body bare, riding on a ram, and holding 
a mirror in her hand, and accompanied by her dove ; behind 
her are seven stars, doubtless the Pleiades. 

We have seen reason to suppose, on the evidence of a scholiast 
and a late Byzantine writer, that a type existed of Aphrodite 
*Equtmos, the goddess on horseback, which would be similar in 
idea to the last two that have been examined. But the 
interpretation of the monuments that have been quoted in 
illustration of this is very doubtful. A curious bronze ® exists 
in Paris, found in ‘the grave of Achilles’ in the Troad, repre- 
senting a goddess in a chiton of unusual shape and a peplos, 
holding the edge of her drapery in her left hand, and resting 
her right arm against her breast ; she wears a strange Egyptian 
head-dress flanked by two sphinxes and topped by a lion; 
and she stands on a small pedestal which rests on the back of 
two horses, each bearing a rider also. The chief interest of 
this enigmatical monument is its combination of a type 
of Aphrodite with some of the symbols of Cybele; also that 
it comes from a locality that gave birth to the cult of 
Aphrodite Aeneas, with which the type of "Equzzos was closely 
associated. 

Much evidence has been given of the maritime character 
of Aphrodite, which, though perhaps not originally belonging 
to her, she brought with her from the East. The monumental 
evidence of this is even clearer than the literary; but the 
representations of the goddess under this respect that can be 
closely associated with any public cult are not very many. 
We find her figure or her head on the coins of some of the 
Cities where she was worshipped as a sea-goddess, Aegium °, 
Naucratis4, and Cnidus for example; and we may connect 


® Jahrbuch des deutschen Instituts, herfeet; Gardner, Vum. Comm. Paus. 
' 18g0 (Anzeiger), pp. 27-29. R. 23. 
b Arch. Zeit. 1862, Taf. 166. 4. 4 Naucratis: coin of Ptolemy Soter : 
© Aegium: coin-device of Aphrodite Head, Hest. Mum. 718, head of Aphro- 
arranging her tresses with dulphin at dite with ear-rings and necklace. 
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these with the public worship and with the cult-image in her 
temples in these places. Two of them bear express allusion to 
the sea, a ship’s prow appearing on the Cnidian coin (Coin 
Pl. B 44) behind the head of the goddess, and the coin of 
Aegium presenting a device that must be associated with 
a type of Aphrodite "Avadvozéyn or ’Adpoyerns, and of which 
there was some celebrated representation in sculpture. 
The lines of Ovid, 


‘Cum fieret lapis asper, nunc nobile signum, 
Nuda Venus madidas exprimit imbre comas*,’ 


refer to a marble statue of which the main motive survives on 
the last-mentioned coin, on one of Methana’, and on a Bithynian 
coin’. How far this is related to the famous Anadyomene 
of Apelles need not be discussed here; for the exact motive 
of that work is doubtful, and there is no proof that it was 
painted for any state-worship 4. 

An interesting type of the maritime Aphrodite is preserved 
on the Leucadian coin mentioned above® (Coin Pl. B 45), if 
Curtius’ interpretation is correct ; and on the whole the name 
of Aphrodite Aeneas seems to suit the figure better than that 
of Artemis, which is given it in the British Museum Catalogue; 
for the fawn at her side, the common symbol of Artemis, may 
also belong to Aphrodite, to whom the aplustre held in the 
hand, and the bird, which looks like a dove on the top of the 
column behind, are more appropriate‘. On some specimens 
avery much larger bird, a swan or a goose, appears behind 
her, and both are symbols of Aphrodite rather than Artemis. 

Among the larger plastic monuments of some religious 
importance, that represent her as goddess of the sea, the 
group in the western gable of the Parthenon, preserved only in 


® Ars Amat. 3.223. The type pene- 
trated to Carthage, for it is found on 
a Carthaginian metal-band; Gaz. Arch. 
1879, Pl. 21. 

b Head, Hest. Num. p. 370; cf. 
Mionnet, Sufp. 5. p. 227, no. 1342. 

© Catalogue of Greek Cotns, Pontus, 
P. 194. 

4 Jt was kept in the Asclepieion at 


Cos; the cult-relations between Aphro- 
dite and Asclepios were very slight. 

° P. 641. 

f On another coin of Leucas we have 
an undoubted head of Aphrodite with 
stephane and long hair, large full 
features and a half smile; Cat. Greek 
Coins, 28. 5. 
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Carrey’s drawing, is of great interest. If Carrey’s eyes did 
not deceive him, and if the naked figure seated on the lap of 
the elder goddess was really female, then she could have been 
none other than Aphrodite supported by her mother Thalassa; 
and this group was probably copied for the relief-work that 
adorned the base of Poseidon’s chariot in his temple at Corinth *. 
It has been supposed that this remarkable representation was 
suggested by some Attic cult such as that of Aphrodite Colias, 
but the motive of the supported and supporting figures would 
not be appropriate for the central statue of a temple. 

The pre-eminent monument of the maritime goddess was 
the Cnidian statue by Praxiteles, which is known to us 
through Cnidian coinage and some surviving statues that 
are copies of it, and also through a very full literary record. 
A detailed account of it will be given below; it is only 
mentioned here because it was probably designed for the 
temple-worship of Aphrodite EtzAoa. It is true that certain 
archaeologists maintain that it was wrought simply as a work 
of art and not for public worship”; but there appears to be 
more reason for Welckers° view that Praxiteles’ work is the 
third and last in that series of statues which were dedicated in 
the Cnidian temples of Aphrodite mentioned by Pausanias ® : 
‘the Cnidians pay particular reverence to Aphrodite, and 
possess certain temples of the goddess; the oldest is the 
temple of Aphrodite Doritis (the giver of good things), the 
second the temple of the goddess “ on the height” (Acraea) ; 
but the youngest is that of the goddess whom most people 
call the Cnidian, but the men of Cnidus themselves call 
Euploea, the goddess of fair weather.. Now it seems 
probable that the masterpiece of Praxiteles was actually the 
temple-statue of this last shrine; because ‘most people’ called 
it ‘the Cnidian ’ par excellence, and the great work was known 
throughout the whole ancient world as ‘ the Cnidian’ goddess ; 
because also the smile upon its face and the allusion to 
the water and to the bath conveyed by the vase at its 

® Paus. 2. 1, 7 bwelpyacra GdAacoa der griechischen Plastik, 2. p. 170, 


dvéxovoa "Adppodirny waida. n. 54; and Friederichs, Praxsteles. 
> Overbeck, for instance, Geschichte © Griechische Gotterlehre, 2. 705, 
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side (Coin Pl. B 50) would well express the divinity of the calm 
summer sea; and, lastly, because we hear that it stood on a 
high and conspicuous place in a chapel open at both ends®, 
whence it could be seen from afar on the sea. There is no 
reason why this chapel should not have been the same as the 
‘latest temple’ mentioned by Pausanias, built specially to pro- 
tect and at the same time reveal the temple-image. It may 
be that it is this Praxitelean statue of EimAaca that the epigram 
of Anyta alludes to: ‘This spot is sacred to Cypris; for 
she ever loves to behold from the land the glittering main, 
that she may give to the mariners a voyage such as they 
desire ; and all the surrounding sea trembles when it sees 
the radiant image’ And the same function and power is 
attributed by Lucian to the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles °. 
But as the image was more than all monuments in the world 
the embodiment of love and loveliness, it is likely that if the 
name EvzAota continued long to be attached to it, the title 
came to comprise the notion of faring well in love as well as 
prosperous voyaging on the sea. For we find this double 
meaning in it on a gem that has the word inscribed upon it 
and shows us Eros riding on a dolphin®; and an epigram in 
the Anthology, written as if it were the inscription on one of 
her statucs, makes her say, ‘Do reverence to Cypris; for I will 
breathe on thee with a favourable breeze in love or on the 
bright-visaged sea °.’ 

Of the smaller monuments showing the same aspect of 
Aphroditc, two may here be mentioned for the importance 
of the religious idea they express, although they are not to be 
connected immediately with any public cult. One is the 
very beautiful silver medallion in the Louvre (PI. XLIV.a) that 
cannot be later than the end of the fifth century B.c., show- 
ing Aphrodite of slim maidenly form rising from the waves 

@ © Aedicula quae tota aperitur,’ Pliny, the sea-born Aphrodite as the mdéov 


36. 21; vews dupidupos, Lucian, Erotes, prep deddrAomd5ayv in the .42/hology, Io. 
13; tmepoxénry evi xwpy, Anth. Plan. 21. 


4. 160. © Anthol. 9, p. 143: 
b Anth, Pal. 9. 144. ‘TAdoxev rhv Kump: eyo 8€ cor F 
¢ FErotes, 2. éy Epwre 


40.27. G. 736y; cf. the invocation of ovupios } xapon®@ mvevoopa ty weAaye. 
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Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, representing her as holding 
the hem of her robe in the left hand and an apple in the right, 
and wearing a flower-wrought crown (Pl. XLV). The flower 
by itself is so common a symbol that it cannot be regarded as 
alluding to any special cult of the goddess. But perhaps the 
well-known statue called the Venus Genetrix in the Louvre 
(Pl. XLVI) reproduces some religious image of the divinity 
of vegetation, as we may believe that the hand with the apple 
is a correct restoration*. The name ‘ Genetrix’ refers to the 
mythical descent of the Julian house from Venus, and has, as 
we have seen, no exact equivalent among the Greek cult- 
titles ; and the type presented by the Louvre statue was cer- 
tainly used for the Roman goddess, for we find it on a Roman 
coin with the title inscribed”; and it was possibly adopted by 
Arcesilaus, who carved the statue for the temple of Venus 
Genetrix that was dedicated by Julius Caesar B.C. 46°; but 
this is uncertain, as other and different types appear on Roman 
coins. In any case, the Louvre statue goes back to a much 
older original, of which the Greek title is lost to us. The 
half-concealed pensive smile on the lips and the sidewards 
inclination of the head recall the expression characteristic of 
Praxitelean works; and the treatment of the features and hair 
displays a pure and almost severe grace. But the broad 
cheek and large chin, the large forms of the body and the 
noble breadth between the shoulders, show the style of a 
period still earlier than that of Praxiteles. And Professor 
Furtwangler‘ inclines to believe that Alcamenes, the pupil of 
Pheidias, was the author of the original work, as M. Reinach 
had already suggested. The chief difficulty in the way of 
assigning to it so early a date as the close of the fifth or the 
beginning of the fourth century is the treatment of the drapery, 
which falls over the limbs like transparent gauze, the surfaces 
being traced over with very faint lines. The delicate compli- 


* The terracotta replicas of the statue, Frohner, Sce/pture du Louvre, p. 167. 


as well as the figure on the Roman coins, ¢ Pliny, WV. H. 35. 185. 

prove this; vide Frohner, Zerves-cuttes 4 Ausfuhriliches Lexicon, p. 413; so 
de f Asie Mineure, Pl. 21.1; Bull. de also in the Mersterwerke; cf. Reinach 
Corr. fell. 6. Pl. 18. in Gazetle Archéologique, 1887, p. 255. 


’ Coin of Sabina reproduced in 
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cation of these cross-folds may have been added by the later 
copyist, to suit the later taste for mere effect; but the 
exceeding transparency must have been a quality of the 
original, and this is generally regarded as a mark of later 
fourth-century work. But it is beginning to appear in the 
Victories of the balustrade of the temple of Nike Apteros 
at Athens, and this voluptuous treatment of the drapery, 
which Polygnotus introduced into painting, may have come 
into sculpture earlier than is supposed *, and expressly for 
the representations of Aphrodite at a period when the austerity 
of the fully draped figure was relaxed and the sculptor did 
not yet venture to represent her unclad. And in one respect 
the drapery of the Genetrix of the Louvre may incline us, in 
spite of these doubts, to place it early in the fourth century; 
for the stately columnar disposition of the folds at her left side 
reminds us of the ‘chiton zodypns’ of the earlier Pheidian 
monuments. And this arrangement was especially retained 
for representations of divinities and statues connected with 
temple-worship®. The ‘Venus Genetrix’ then may be 
believed to preserve the type and forms of some temple- 
monument of the beginning of the fourth century, and ex- 
presses the same idea of the goddess as that which probably 
appeared in the famous Aphrodite éy xymos of Alcamenes. 
Her character as a divinity of vegetation was further 
attested by her associations with the Horae, with Cybele 
and Dionysos; but the monuments that illustrate this are 
very rare, and cannot be connected with any known cult °. 


® The instances which M. Reinach 
adduces to prove that this style is 
earlier than is generally supposed are 
not quite sufficient. 

b Compare the drapery of the sacred 
maidens on the Parthenon frieze with 
that of the Caryatids of the Erechtheum, 
and the divinity standing amidst the 
figures on the ‘Alcestis’ column from 
Ephesus. Traces of this columnar dis- 
position of the folds appear also on the 
terracotta figure published by Frohner 
mentioned above (p. 62, note a}. 


¢ The relief published in Stackelberg’s 
Graber der Hellenen, Taf. 29, is the 
only certain instance I can find of 
Aphrodite with the Hours: her affinity 
with Cybele might be illustrated by the 
bronze from the Troad described above, 
also possibly by the coin published in 
Gerhard’s Akademtsche Abhandlungen, 
Taf. 43. 18, on which are seen two 
goddesses, seated at each side of a 
temple-door above which is a dove, 
each with the calathus on her head, the 
one mounted on two lions, the other on 
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It is more clearly attested by her association with Adonis ; 
but the surviving monuments that show her in his company 
refer usually to the story of her love and his death, and have 
a purely artistic and mythological significance*. The most 
beautiful of these appears to be an Attic aryballos from 
Kertsch, with figures in relief, recently brought to St. Peters- 
burg and not yet published ; the scene clearly alludes to the 
-Cypriote legend, for the group of Aphrodite, Peitho, Adonis, 
and Eros are combined with the Salaminian hero Teucer, 
Tecmessa, and Eurysaces. Professor Furtwangler, who is the 
first who has written an account of it», states that the inscrip- 
tions on it and the style assign it to the same date as the 
Parthenon frieze. The vase then has a singular interest as 
being the first monumental illustration of the introduction of 
the Adonis-cult into Attica, and also as attesting the influence 
of the Ajax of Sophocles. 

We cannot quote any representations of Adonis that 
throw light on the ritual connected with him. The 
beautiful bronze found at Paphos, now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, is proved to be an Adonis °, partly by the 
resemblance between the almost feminine head and the head 
of Adonis on the coins of Euagoras4, king of Cyprus, and 
partly by the remains of a garland of roses wrought in silver 
upon his hair; in one hand he holds what is probably a grain 
of incense to be placed in the censer which he carries in his 
left. The work is of the early Alexandrine period, and 
embodies the idyllic sentiment that the poetry of that age 
attached to Adonis. 

On the other hand, we have one or two representations of 
Aphrodite, inspired by the myth and ritual of Adonis, that are 
of value as illustrations of cult. The story, mentioned before, 
of the birth of Adonis from the split trunk of the tree into 
which Myrrha had been transformed, arises probably from the 


two bulls. On the relief in JA/us. romantic Alexandrine sentiment. 
Chiaram. (Yav. 36) Aphrodite appears > Metsterwerke, p. 275 (Engl. cd.), 


with Eros in company with Macnads. note 10. 
* The group of Aphrodite, Eros, and © Gazette Archéol, 1876, Pl. 16. 
Adonis described in an epigram of the a Trésor de Numism. des rots Grecs, 


Anthology, 11. 174, is full of the Pl. 32, no. 2. 
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practice, which was very common in the worship of divinities 
of vegetation, of hanging his idol from a tree or placing it in 
the hollow trunk. Now on a Lycian coin struck under 
Gordian (Coin Pl. B 29) we see the curious type of an idol 
placed in a hollow tree, from which two serpents are issuing 
and scaring away two woodcutters who had come to fell it. 
There is a possible allusion to the Adonis myth, but the idol 
is a cult image, not of the god but of a veiled goddess wearing 
the calathus, the symbol of fertility, upon her head, who must 
be Artemis-Aphrodite and who is here clearly conceived as 
a divinity of vegetation*. The type has much in common 
with the very archaic. type of the draped divinity examined 
above. 

There is another typical representation of Aphrodite that can 
with more certainty be referred to this subject (Pl. XLVII). 
A small statuette of limestone in the Louvre presents the 
figure of a woman seated on the ground, her right hand and arm 
supporting her, and her left lifted to her face and almost buried 
in the veil which covers the head. The expression of the 
face is pensive, and well accords with the pose. In itself the 
figure would not be recognized as Aphrodite’s ; but it exactly 
tallies with the type of the Aphrodite of Libanos described 
by Macrobius 1°" And reliefs of the Roman period have 
been found in the same locality, on which the goddess appears 
in this pose and with this expression. The statuette probably 
preserves a cult-type, and in cult the mourning Aphrodite 
would be naturally associated with her dead lover °. 

The monuments that represent Aphrodite as a divinity of 
the lower world are independent—so far as we can see—of 
her association with Adonis. The interpretation of many of 
these is very difficult. None of those published by Gerhard in 
the Archdologische Zeitung’ have any certain reference to 
a ‘Venus Proserpina’; his supposition that by leaning on 

® Vide p. 523. dite by her enfourage and the high 

> A very similar representation of stephane with anthemion that she wears. 
a mouming female figare is found on Heydemann interprets this as the mourn- 
a vase in Naples (Heydemann, Be- ing Aphrodite, without deciding whether 
schreibung no. 2900, Elite Céram. 4. there is reference to the Adonis-myth. 
Pl. 87), which is proved to be Aphro- ° 1861, Pl. 146, 147. 
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a pillar and standing with their legs crossed they proclaim 
their connexion with the lower world is eccentric enough, and 
arises from the fallacy of attaching a deep symbolism to 
details of pose that often arise from merely artistic motives. 
There is more to be said about another series of figures that 
are quoted and examined in his treatise on Venus Proserpina, 
and are put together and briefly described by Bernoulli*: the 
qualities common to this type are (a) the severe hieratic form 
of idol, (5) the calathus on the head, (c) the left hand holding 
the edge of the garment and the right pressed against the 
breast with or without an attribute, (¢@) dimensions under life- 
size, so that the idol can serve as a support to a leaning figure. 
No doubt we have here the forms of an image intended for 
worship. But what are the signs of Proserpine and what of 
Venus, and what evidence is there that the type expresses the 
joint divinity of the two? There is no proof that the hand on 
the breast alludes in these figures to death and the lower 
world ; it was, as we have seen, a common motive in a very 
early Aphrodite type derived from the East, in which so far as 
it had any meaning at all it alluded to fertility ; and later it 
became probably only a conventional motive borrowed from 
archaic works for hieratic sculpture of archaistic style. The 
calathus, again, is the emblem of fruitfulness », not directly of 
the lower world. But when any of these figures bears the 
fruit or the flower of the pomegranate, we have good reason 
for believing that this is a symbol of the chthonian divinity ©. 


® Bernoulli, Aphrodite, pp. 64-66. 
Most of them are published in Ger- 
hard’s plates to his Akademische Ab- 
handlungen, 28-332. 

b See Euseb. Fracp. Ev. 3. 11 KdAa- 
Gov éxovor rdv pey raw dyvOlow, cipBo- 
Aoy rou éapos, rov 3¢ THY Graxvow Tov 
Oépous. 

© Vide pp. 216, 217. Béotticher, in the 
Archaéologische Zeitung, 1856, p. 170, 
collects many legends proving that the 
pomegranate was the symbol of strife and 
death in Greek myth: a pomegranate tree 
sprang from the blood of Zagreus, from 
the graves of Eteocles and Polyneices ; 


Persephone ate of the fruit of the pome- 
granate and belonged therefore to the 
lower world: it is never regarded as 
a token of marriage and fertility, except 
in a doubtful passage of Antiphanes in 
Athenaeus, 3. 84: therefore, he con- 
cludes, the monuments where the pome- 
granate is held in the hand, such as the 
Polycleitean statue of Hera, the Athena 
Nike in the temple on the Acropolis, 
are to be interpreted in reference to 
strife and death. But had the same 
attribute always the same meaning? 
We find the pomegranate-fruit and 
flowers in the hands of one of the 
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Thus we may give the name Persephone to the statuette * of the 
goddess holding the pomegranate flower, on whom Dionysos 
leans, she being more usually associated with him than 
Aphrodite; and it is scarcely believable that a Greek or 
Latin would have been helped to recognize in this idol 
Aphrodite Persephone by the fact that the figure happens 
to hold her drapery in the same way as Aphrodite often holds 
it. He would only be likely to recognize such a double 
divinity when the image combined attributes and tokens of 
both personages; and these cases are very few. The goddess 
who holds a dove in her left hand and a pomegranate flower 
in her right, and wears a long veil that falls from over a 
stephane down her shoulders, may be called the chthonian 
Aphrodite’; and the Aphrodite on the votive terracotta 
tablet from South Italy, who holds out the pomegranate 
flower and stands opposite to Hermes, is probably a divinity 
of the same character (Pl. XLVIII). For Hermes himself was 
a power of the nether world. And the solemn and balanced 
pose of these figures, as well as of Eros who stands on her 
outstretched arm, allows us to believe that these are cult-types 
of actual worship. 

Where Eros is seen, the goddess whom he accompanies 
would be naturally regarded as Aphrodite, unless the repre- 
sentation obviously referred to some well-known myth about 
some other divinity. Therefore such scenes as that on the 
fine cylix published by Lenormant and De Witte °*, showing 
Eros receiving a goddess who is rising from the earth, must be 


Hours on the cup of Sosias (Miiller- 
Wieseler, 1. 45, 210a), and we should 
naturally interpret it here as a symbol 
of fertility; the flower also in the hands 
of the running Eros on an archaic Etrus- 
can mirror (Gerhard’s Etrusk. Spteg. 1. 
120, and Roscher, Lexicon, p. 1350): 
and here it would more naturally be 
a symbol of marriage than the lower 
world. Eros indeed is occasionally 
associated with death; but the Hours 
very rarely. We may say then that 
the pomegranate is a symbol of the 
lower world in the hands of Proserpine ; 


but that it does not always and of 
necessity bear this sense: its blood-red 
colour could symbolize strife and death, 
its seeds life. The maiden called ‘Pow, 
who received divine honours in Caria, 
was probably another form of the 
Asiatic goddess: the legend tells of 
her death and divine honours (Diod. 
Sic. 5. 62); vide supra, pp. 446, 447. 

® Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 32. 5. 

b Id. Taf. 30. 4. 

© Elite Céram. 4. 343 cf. Mon. dell 
Inst. 4. 39, and Frohner, Musles ce 
France, Pi. 21. 
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the representations of the return of Aphrodite Kore; and the 
connexion, brought about probably through Orphic literature, 
between Eros and the divinities of the lower world may have 
helped to familiarize the popular imagination with the idea of 
a chthonian Aphrodite, one of whose types is probably shown 
us in the figure of the goddess who stands in hieratic pose 
near to Eros on a terracotta relief found in Italy*, crowned 
with the calathus and holding a poppy-stalk in one hand and 
a lowered torch in the other. 

The bust or aporoyy published in the Gazette Archéolo- 
gique” may also be accepted as a representation of the same 
goddess (Pl. XLIX. a); the shape of such monuments suggests 
that they were intended to be hung up in graves, as were the 
images of Astarte in Phoenician tombs. The mitra on her 
head and the veil falling down over her shoulders would be 
appropriate to a divinity of the lower world, and as the upper 
parts of her figure are naked we may believe that the sculptor 
intended Aphrodite rather than Persephone. And the Cypriote 
idol of archaic type, with the pomegranate flower held in one 
hand against its breast, may be brought into this small group 
of monuments on account of its provenance and this attri- 
bute*. Whether we can include in this series the small idol 
in the Ildefonso group at Madrid 4, as Gerhard and Bernoulli 
propose, is very doubtful. If we could with certainty interpret 
the two main figures as Antinous and the genius who quenches 
the torch, and knew that this interesting group was a monu- 
ment of the youth’s voluntary death, then the goddess whose 
image stands near the genius would naturally be of the lower 
world, and the motive of the hand that holds her drapery, 
combined with the attribute of the apple in her hand and the 
calathus upon her head, testifies to Aphrodite. But as excessive 
restoration has made the meaning of the whole very uncer- 
tain, we are not justified in finding more in the idol-figure 
than the ordinary idea of Aphrodite as a goddess of fertility*. 


a Gerhard, Akad. Abhanadl. Taf.56.2. Gerhard, Taf. 33. 1; Friederich’s Antrke 
b 1879, Pl. 30. Bildwerke, 1665. 

© Gerhard, Taf. 47. e The argument of Bernoulli that this 
4 Vide Bemoulli, -lphrod. p. 66; must be the chthonian Aphrodite, 
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These monuments convey the notion by means of external 
symbols only. Of far more interest is another work that 
gives a very different and deeper expression to the same 
idea: a female head published in the Archdologische Zettung*, 
having a striking look of pity and sorrow on the face, and 
wearing as a kind of head-dress the face of the Gorgon with 
closed eyes (Pl. XLIX.b). The head is probably a work of the 
Alexandrine period, this peculiar expression of pathos being 
such as we find on many monuments of this period. But at 
first sight the work is an enigma ; it cannot represent a mortal, 
as no woman could wear such a head-dress. Nor is there any 
known representation of Athena at all like this, to whom this 
profound sentiment of pity and sorrow is not appropriate, and 
who never wears the Gorgoneum as a covering for the head. 
The writer who published it is no doubt right in connecting it 
with the legends of Gorgo in Crete and ‘ Parakuptousa’ in 
Cyprus®. But it cannot represent the hard-hearted maiden 
herself ; for even if a daring sculptor were to give her the frozen 
Gorgon’s head as a coif, he would scarcely spoil the story by 
giving her that look of compassion. In fact the head does not 
refer directly to the story, but to that from which the story was 
by misinterpretation derived, to the cult of Aphrodite Gorgo, 
the mourning goddess of the lower world; hence comes the 
sorrow in the face and the symbol of death on the head. 

The cult of Aphrodite MeAavis at Thespiae has been inter- 
preted in the former chapter as referring to the goddess of the 
under-world ; but on a Thespian coin of the fourth century 
in the British Museum we see a very striking Aphrodite-head 
and two crescent moons in the field (Coin Pl. B 48). If this is 
the goddess Medawvis, we should suppose that her cult came to 
be associated with a moon-goddess such as Hekate, though it is 
very unlikely that the epithet originally referred to the moon. 
because the same type is used for one world, nor of necessity has the calathus, 
of the figures of the triple Hekate, is but these may be the badges of Hekate 
of little force; for the shape of the or Aphrodite as the givers of increase 
triple Hekate is borrowed partly from on the earth. 

‘ the fair-fruited’’ Demeter, and not every * 1857, Taf. 1. 


one of her three figures is chthonian; b Vide p. 652. 
the apple has no reference to the lower 
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It has been suggested that from this aspect of Aphrodite as 
a goddess of death arose her association with Nemesis and the 
Fates'!“8, Possibly we have an illustration of this in the bronze, 
60 centimetres high, found in perfect preservation in Ostia in 
the temple of Cybele, representing a naked goddess seated 
with legs crossed, holding a small object on which to wind 
thread ; Visconti proposes to call her Aphrodite KAwéo ®. 

The monuments that may be quoted as illustrating the 
worship of Aphrodite as a city-goddess fall generally into two 
groups, the one consisting of those that show her armed as 
a divinity of war, the other of those that represent her with 
the turreted crown, the badge of the state, both types being 
ultimately derived from the East. 

In considering the first group we must distinguish between 
those representations of the armed Aphrodite that are mere 
caprices of the sculptor’s fancy, mere sentimental expressions 
of her love for Ares, and those on the other hand which are 
derived from an ancient conception, and seriously express the 
character of the Eastern goddess of war. Unfortunately the 
monuments of this latter species are scarcely known to us 
except through literary record; nearly all those that have 
survived have no direct connexion with state-worship. We 
hear of the statue of the armed goddess of Cythera, and in 
many epigrams and other literature of the armed Aphro- 
dite of Sparta and the Aphrodite "Apefa, whose statue, 
according to Pausanias, was ‘most archaic *’°*.’ But we find 
this type on no coin or monument of Cythera, and not with 
certainty on any of Lacedaemon. The question however 
may be raised about the meaning of the figure represented 
on a Spartan coin of the third century B.c. (Coin Pl. B 43), 
a divinity who is enveloped from the breast downward in 
a stiff circular garment that gives to more than half the 
body the form of an aniconic idol, and who wears a helmet 
and holds a lance in the right hand, a bow in the left: the 
right side of the statue is adorned with a cock standing on 
an aplustre; at the left side stands a goat”. The type corre- 


® Mon. dell! Inst.9.8; Annals, 1869, » The replica published by Head, 
p. 208. Hist. Num. p. 364, Fig. 240, does not 
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sponds very closely with that of Apollo of Amyclae as described 
by Pausanias *, and the figure is given this interpretation by 
those who have published the coin; but they fail to explain 
satisfactorily the symbols of the aplustre and the goat. The 
former might no doubt have been added as an allusion to 
some naval triumph ; but the latter animal can scarcely be 
shown to belong to the Apolline worship”. Prof. Furtwangler ‘, 
therefore, prefers to interpret this figure as the armed 
Aphrodite of Laconia and Cythera, as we know that the bow 
and spear were her weapons in the East, and as the goat and 
aplustre are specially appropriate to her. But we have no- 
where any minute description of this warlike Aphrodite, and 
the figure on the coin undoubtedly corresponds very strikingly 
with the description of the Amyclaean Apollo. 

As regards the statue on the Acrocorinthus which Pau- 
sanias saw !®* it probably did not belong to the older and 
genuinely religious type, but was of such form as we see on 
some of the coins of Corinth (Coin Pl. B 46), that show us the 
goddess in her temple, naked to the waist and gazing at her 
reflection in the shield which she holds, as the Capuan statue 
shows her. The type of the statue and of the coin-figure is 
a Graeco-Roman or Alexandrine invention, a jeu desprit 
referring to her sentiment for Ares‘. But it possibly replaced 


show the cock on the aplustre; but 
vide Gardner, Num. Comm. FPaus. N. 
16, 

* 3. 19, 2. Vide Head, op. cit.; 
Gardner, op. cit. p. 59; Bompois, Por- 
traits attribuds 2 Cléomene. 

b The naked figure on the fourth- 
century coin of Tylissos of Crete (Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 406) holding a bow and 
the head of a Cretan goat may be, but 
is not certainly, an Apollo. 

© Roscher, p. 408. 

@ Vide Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus. 
p. 27; Bernoulli, p. 161. Compare as 
a salient instance of the same idea the 
group in the Louvre of Aphrodite and 
Eros trying the arms of Ares; Frohner, 
Sculpture du Louvre, no. 152; Clarac, 
Musée, Pl. 343, n. 3399. A statue 


showing much of the type of ‘ Venus 
Genetrix,’ representing the goddess 
wearing the sword-belt of Ares and 
carrying in her left hand not the apple 
but probably a spear, has been found at 
Epidauros (Ephem. Arch. 1886, Miv. 
13) and mentioned by Reinach in the 
Gavetle des beaux Arts, 1888, p. 75: 
probably a copy made in the first 
century B.C. of an earlier work of a 
good period. It is difficult to include 
among the representations of the armed 
Aphrodite the strange relief found at 
Beirut and published in the Afs#t. d. 
a. Ath. Inst. 1885, Pl. 1, showing a 
goddess whose drapery and pose are on 
the whole those of the Athena Parthenos 
of Pheidias, but who wears the quiver- 
belt of Artemis and by whose side is 
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on the Acrocorinthus an older image of the armed goddess of 
Oriental origin. 

Among the representations of Ares and Aphrodite it is 
necessary to mention here those only that refer to the actual 
cult-relation that, as has been shown, existed in many places 
between them %*, The oldest surviving monument that illus- 
trates this association is the Francois vase *, where he appears 
with Aphrodite in the procession of the gods ; next come two 
vases of the late archaic style, signed by Oltos and Euxitheos?, 
and a cylix painted by Sosias‘, on all of which Ares and 
Aphrodite are seated together in solemn union in the com- 
pany of the gods. To the finest period of style belongs 
the representation on the cylix of the British Museum of 
Ares and Aphrodite amidst other wedded divinities; she 
stands erect, wearing a snood and long Ionic chiton, holding 
a cup in her right hand and raising the left to her chin, as she 
gazes down on Ares with a profound expression in her face. 
He is reclining on a couch, wearing a himation round his 
lower limbs and holding a sceptre (Pl. L.a). 

The relief in Venice? of early fourth-century style is some- 
times quoted among the religious representations of the union 
of the two divinities (Pl. L.b). On the right stands a bearded 
warrior in helmet and chiton, with a shield resting at his feet, 
holding out a cup to receive wine from a female figure arrayed 
in long chiton and peplos, a fold of which she draws over her 
head in one hand, while pouring from an oinochoe with the 
other. Behind her stands a smaller male figure, clad in 
a himation, in an attitude of adoration. Her pose and solemn 
expression are in keeping with the style of religious art. 
The features show many traits of the Pheidian style. but the 
surfaces of the cheeks are not so broad as on the Parthenon 
frieze. Now, but for the smaller figure, we should interpret 
this relief merely as a representation of the leave-taking 
between the wife and the husband who is departing for battle. 


Eros. The writer of the article considers = very incongruous. 

her to be Aphrodite, of a form that ® Mon. dell Inst. 4. 54. 
shows a reaction against Hellenistic lax- > Jb. Io. 23, 24. 

ness; but any interpretation of the relief © Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl, Pl. 15. 
must be doubtful, as the details are 4 Roscher's Lexicon, p. 406. 
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But, looking at the whole group, we must say that the scene 
has a religious meaning. Can the two main figures be the 
defunct parents regarded as powers of the lower world? 
But no other grave reliefs which express this idea with clear- 
ness have any resemblance at all to this; the surviving 
children are only represented of smaller size than the heroic 
dead, when these latter appear enthroned, as on the Spartan 
reliefs, or lying on the couch at the family meal, and when the 
children are bringing their offerings. But here the two larger 
figures are taking no notice of the worshipper, and the one is 
offering libation to the other. Therefore it seems impossible 
to explain them except as divinities; and if divinities they 
are Ares and Aphrodite, to whom the worshipper is praying, 
possibly for his own safety on some campaign. But it is 
necessary to say that this interpretation wants more support 
from other monuments than it is easy to find. 

Many of the other representations in which the two divinities 
are brought together are ‘archaistic, but probably derived from 
archaic works that had a serious reference to cult *. 

The only myth of battle in which Aphrodite played a part 
was the Gigantomachy, and here only in the later repre- 
sentations and descriptions; and it is doubtful whether these 
are to be taken too seriously, and whether we can say that 
the ancient idea of the armed goddess at all accounts for her 
presence in these scenes. On a vase in the Louvre we see 
her driving with Ares in his chariot against the giants, but 
the figure of the infant Eros poised above the horses and 
drawing a tiny bow robs the representation of all serious 
significance, and shows it to be a mere sport of Alexandrine 
fancy. She takes a serious part in the action on the Per- 
gamene frieze ; and a small bronze found not long ago in 
Athens of Aphrodite Gigantomachos seems also to represent 
her in real and earnest conflict, but these representations of 
her in the battle of the gods may be due merely to the later 
enlargement of the myth which came to comprise all the 
Olympians in the struggle. 


® Vide Bernoulli, Aphrodite, p.144; d. a. Kunst, 1. 44; puteal in the Capi- 
the Borghese altar, Miiller, Denkmaler toline Museum, #6. 2. 197. 
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Among the monuments of the war-goddess we may include 
a bronze coin from Smyrna, representing Aphrodite, who 
gave victory in battle, Nexy@dpos or Zrparovexls, appearing in 
the form of a cult-statue, clad in a long chiton and wearing 
the calathus, and supporting Nike on her left arm, which rests 
on a column®*. It may well be that we have here a repro- 
duction of the actual temple-statue ‘7 ». 

The monuments of the city-goddess with the turret-crown 
are less doubtful, though not very numerous. The best 
illustration of this type comes from Cyprus, whither the 
Phoenician conception of the city-divinity Astarte, who wears 
a turreted crown on the coins of Ascalon, was most likely to 
travel ; so that if we find such a goddess in Greek form in 
Cyprus it is more reasonable to give her the name of Aphro- 
dite than any other. There can be no doubt that it is her 
head that appears turreted and adorned with earrings on the 
coins of Salamis of the latter part of the fourth century (Coin 
Pl. B47); and two limestone heads found in Cyprus, published 
by Jahn in the Archdaologtsche Zeitung”, can be proved by the 
analogies of the coins with which he compares them to be 
representations of Aphrodite the city-goddess. The larger 
one (PI. LI a), about 18 inches in length, belongs to the 
best period*®; the goddess wears the turret-crown, and her 
expression is solemn and appropriate to the city-divinity: the 
smaller one is of later style, and there is a soft smile on 
the features, the type being the same as that of the head 
on the coin of Nicocles4 of Paphos. 

Aphrodite Kovporpégos and Aphrodite Hera, the goddess 
who nurtured children and who encouraged marriage, is not 
clearly presented to us on any monument. There are many 
Oeai xovporpépor—the title more especially belongs to Demeter 
and Gaia— and among the many representations of divinities 
holding children none bear any attribute or symbol that 
reveals Aphrodite®. Nor can we find any clear expression 


® Catalogue of Greek Coins, Ionita, 4 Jb. Taf. 188 (2); cf. coin 2¢. 
p- 239. ¢ Vide Bernoulli, Aphrodite, pp. 121- 
b Arch. Zett, 1864, Taf. 188. 123: a fragment of an Acropolis vase 


¢ Jb, Taf. 188 (1); cf. coin 1b. shows Aphrodite with two little boys 
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except in literature of her functions in regard to marriage. The 
apple held in the hand of the archaic and later statues may have 
had some indirect allusion to wedlock, but in itself it was merely 
a symbol of fertility and increase; the lifting of the veil or 
the folds of the peplos upward over the head was a gesture 
of modesty not peculiar to the bride. Neither have we any 
sure monumental representation of the goddess of the clan or 
the civic community, unless we accept as genuine the relief 
and the inscription found in Sarmatia described already *”. 

We should then have to say that the sculptor knew no other 
way of designating her as the clan-goddess, except by adding 
the figure of Ares for the idea of marriage and of Eros for 
the idea of love; and without the inscription no one would 
recognize in her the goddess ’Azarovpyn. It is equally difficult 
to say beforehand what expression Greek religious art would 
be likely to give to Aphrodite Pandemos, the guardian of the 
state-community ; the monuments that are certainly not those 
of Pandemos in the political and original sense have already 
been partly discussed. One might think that there would be 
no better way of revealing the goddess under this aspect to 
her worshippers than such a representation of her as appears 
in the group on the Parthenon frieze: where, partly through 
what remains, partly through Carrey’s drawing, Aphrodite 
is presented with Eros before her, and with the goddess 
who is probably Peitho at her back, in majestic posture on 
her throne, witnessing the great religious and political festival 
of the whole people. And we have record that the worship 
of Peitho was associated in the legend of Theseus with that of 
Pandemos !?°. 

It has appeared from the examination of the literature 
that there is scarcely any record of Aphrodite as a patroness 
of the arts of civilization, or as a divinity who inspired oracles 
or who was associated with Apollo*. And in the monuments 


on her arms (or rather on her elbows), ® There are only two inscriptions 
‘both of black colour. Miss Harrison from Delos and Erythrae that prove 
may be right in naming this figure a slight connexion between her and 
Aphrodite Kovporpigpos, Hell. Journ. Apollo. Vide“, ®. 

vol. 10, Transactions, p. xxxvii. 
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we find only very scant recognition of these aspects of her. It 
is true that Gerhard discovers an Aphrodite with Apolline 
attributes in a statue of the Louvre belonging to the Greek 
period which has been restored as Euterpe*; but he was 
biassed about Aphrodite, and his interpretation is entirely 
fanciful >. 

The only monument of importance where she is found 
with Apollo is in the vase-painting in Vienna, published by 
Benndorf, and rightly interpreted as the consultation of 
Apollo by Aphrodite and the other goddesses concerning 
the fate of Troy*; but this alludes to the cyclic version of 
the myth, not to any cult. Another representation of Aphro- 
dite, expressing probably the same idea, but inspired only 
by myth, is a bronze relief from Paramythia in Epirus, of 
very fine style, showing her with Anchises, and in such an 
attitude as suggests that she is prophesying his future to 
him 4, 

At Salamis the goddess was probably invoked as the 
patroness of song and the lyric contest; and a few terra- 
cottas found in Cyprus, now in the British Museum, show 
us a female figure, often of Oriental countenance, playing 
on the lyre; some of them wear the modius, and one a sort 
of turban bound round with a fillet of wool, and it is probable 
that they show us a type of the Cypriote Aphrodite °®. 

In the later periods the Hellenic goddess became little more 
than the divinity of love and desire, and a few cult-titles, 
probably of late origin, designated her thus; in the later 
monuments this aspect of her predominates, but scarcely any 
of these that represent her merely as the goddess of sense- 
beauty can be connected with any cult. But some of those 
that associate her with Peitho and Eros may be considered as 
possibly derived from the actual state-rcligion. 

The group of the two goddesses on the Parthenon frieze 


*Frohner, Sculpture du Louvre,  Wieseler, 2, Pl. 27.293: cf. Friederich’s 


No. 379. Bausteine, 1961, who ascribes it to the 
> Arch. Zett. 1861, Taf. 147. 2. later period. 
© Worlege Blatter, i, Taf. 11. © Ohnefalsch Richter, Ancient places 


4 Jn Bignor Park, Sussex; Muiller- of worship in Cyprus, 12. 5. 
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mentioned above, though in no sense cult-figures, may have 
reminded the Athenian of the worship of Aphrodite and 
Peitho near the Acropolis. Another relief found in Athens, 
and now in the Central Museum ®, probably represents these 
two divinities ; we see two female figures in close union, the 
one with her upper body undraped and with large forms that 
speak of the earlier style, the other clad in semi-transparent 
drapery. The composition is full of repose and refined 
expression, and the relief may belong to the earlier part of 
the fourth century. A more famous and more certain repre- 
sentation of Aphrodite and Peitho,is the beautiful fourth- 
century relief in Naples, on which Aphrodite is seen seated 
by Helen and persuading her to give herself to Paris, who 
stands in converse with Eros®. By the goddess is a pillar, on 
the top of which sits Peitho—the inscription proves the name— 
clad in ample drapery, and wearing the calathus on her head, 
her form being perhaps derived from some cult-type. The 
personification had possibly at Athens a political allusion ; 
but nearly always in monuments and in literature Peitho is 
a goddess of love, the power of love’s persuasion, and there- 
fore she appears with Aphrodite and wears the calathus, and 
the earlier and later poets speak of her as if she were herself 
the Love-goddess. 

The very numerous groups of Aphrodite and Eros are 
almost all ‘secular’; for he figures in nearly all of them 
merely as the personification of human love, and as such he 
had scarcely any recognition in public worship®. Mention 
has been made of the monuments from South Italy that show 
him associated with an Aphrodite-Kora; and it is probable 
that these correspond to a prevailing religious conception. 
The figure of Eros on the goddess’s extended arm on the 


® Milchhofer, Dre Museen Athens, 
p- 18. 

b Baumeister, Denkmaler, p. 638, 
Fig. 708. 

© In Hesiod the cosmogonic and 
physical character of Eros is combined 
with the personal and human which in 
the later lyric poetry prevails. His 


figure does not appear very early io art, 
and in his oldest worship—at Thespiae 
—his idol was not of human form at 
all, merely an dpyds Aidos (see "**), 
Perhaps one of the earliest examples of 
Aphrodite associated with Eros is a 
representation on a mirror-handle in the 
British Museum. 
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votive relief from South Italy (Pl. XLVIII) has the severe 
pose of a temple statue, the hand being outstretched to receive 
offerings or to give blessing; the lyre may allude to the 
musical contests in his honour on Helicon. In a terracotta 
group from Cyrene, now in the Louvre, we may see in the tall 
figure of Eros, who leans on Aphrodite and wears the calathus 
on his head, an independent god of ancient cult (Pl. LI b). 
But in these instances he is probably more than the personal 
form of the abstract idea of human love; he is the god of 
Thespiae, a god of birth and increase and probably of death, 
and very close akin to Hermes. 

From the close of the fourth century onwards many repre- 
sentations of Aphrodite have survived that are purely ‘ genre,’ 
some of them frivolous and some sensual, though none actually 
gross. They are not of direct importance for the history of 
public cults, with which none of them can have any proved 
connexion®. They illustrate indeed a decadence in art 
parallel to a certain decadence that has been noticed in the 
religion ; and those who dislike the expression and motive of 
the Medicean Venus may call her Aphrodite ‘Eralpa; but there 
is no evidence whatever that a statue of this type was conse- 
crated to the worship of that goddess where such worship 
existed. These representations of the later period have of 
course great value for the history of art; for the stadent of 
Greek religion they have merely an indirect value as illus- 
trating changes in private sentiment about the gods, important 
enough, though not necessarily expressing themselves in the 
public forms and ritual. In the later art, Aphrodite more 
rarcly appears as a goddess than as a woman who gives and 
requires love and does her best to excite it. But in general 
worship, even down to the end of paganism, she was always 
more than this. 


® The statue sometimes called Aphro- erected to Aphrodite KadAdAimvyos at 
dite KadAimuyos in the Museum at Syracuse an image expressing the title 
Naples is probably a representation of | was also consccrated to the worship ; 
an ordinary éraipa: it is not necessary vide Jahrbuch des deut. Inst. 1887, 
to suppose that if a chapel or altar wasp. 125 (Heydemann). 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IDEAL TYPES OF APHRODITE. 


WE cannot quote from the period before Pheidias any 
great monument that presented the inner character of the 
goddess by means of spiritual expression in the face or whole 
form. It would be tempting to take as a masterpiece of the 
religious sculpture of this period the Sosandra of Calamis, 
the greatest master before Pheidias in this field of work, 
and to call it Aphrodite. But reasons have been adduced 
against this interpretation®. A beautiful bronze, of the pre- 
Pheidian style, has been recently acquired by M. Caraponos 
and published in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique” 
under the name of Aphrodite. A female figure of tall slim 
maidenly form stands holding a dove in her left hand and in 
her right hand some object that has disappeared but was 
probably a flower ; the face is very earnest, and free from all 
sentiment, so far as one can judge from the photograph. The 
nobility and purity of the work, its naive unconscious grace, 
would give it an important place and an original value among 
Aphrodite-monuments, if the name were sure. A religious 
dedication of some kind it is undoubtedly, and the drapery 
with the folds of the chiton zod#pys and its arrangement of 
the upper mantle strikingly recalls the Vesta Giustiniani ; 
the symbols also are appropriate to Aphrodite. But no 
certain representation of this period shows us an Aphrodite 
of these virginal forms, these half-developed features ‘, and 
this girlish simplicity in the arrangement of the hair. It may 
be therefore that the bronze is a representation of a girl- 
priestess of Aphrodite, and dedicated to the goddess. 

® See p. 666. © ] am following the account given 


> 1891, Taf. g and to, discussed, by M. Lechat, #6. p. 467, not having 
p. 461; height 274 cent. seen the original. 
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We can discover more about the type of Aphrodite in the 
next period, the zenith of Greek religious sculpture, when 
Pheidias was working for Greece. His chryselephantine 
statue of the goddess at Elis has left no trace of itself in any 
copy or later work as far as we know*. But the Aphrodite 
on the Parthenon frieze reveals the style and spirit with 
which the Pheidian school handled this theme. The striking 
characteristics, which the mutilated original and Carrey’s 
drawing present to us, are the dignity of the pose, the majesty 
of the ample forms, and the austere disposition of the drapery, 
the Ionic chiton leaving bare only the lower part of the arms, 
while the veil denotes the goddess of marriage. The face has 
disappeared. But a fragment in the Louvre may preserve for 
us an Aphrodite’s head in the style of Pheidias (Pl. LITI). 
It has been described by Frohner® as ‘superbe sculpture 
grecque de Il’école de Phidias.. And Overbeck supposes 
that it may have belonged to one of the figures on the 
Parthenon pediments. This conjecture is certainly far more 
reasonable than Stark’s comparison of it with one of the 
Niobids: for it has no resemblance with any figure in the 
Niobe group, while no work that is not actually known to 
have come from the Parthenon recalls so vividly the style and 
forms of the Parthenon sculpture. It has, in fact, all the 
prominent forms of the Pheidian type of head: the great 
breadth of cheek and depth of skull, the full chin, the simple 
grandeur of the line of eyebrows, and the large circles of 
the eye-sockets, the striking breadth of the forehead and 
of the space between the eyes, the simplicity in the rendering of 
the hair. The lips are full, the upper high-arched. The 
eyes are gazing upward, and the whole countenance is full of 
thought and power without severity. For warmth of spiritual 
expression, perhaps, no head of ancient sculpture surpasses this. 


® The type of the Aphrodite Oura- period, and the arrangement of the 
nia carved by Pheidias for Athens hair is not in accordance with the usual 
Prof. Furtwangler would discover in a Pheidian manner; but the figure seems 
statuette at Berlin, published in A/ezsfer- in its main features to belong to this 
werke, p. 71, Fig. a4: the drapery does _ school. 
not appear to be treated as we should b Frohner, Sculpture du Louvre, 
expect in a templestatue of this 163. 
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It is the head of a goddess, and the bright look on the face 
and the faint smile speak of Aphrodite. 

There is, perhaps, only one head in Europe that shows us 
how the countenance of the goddess was treated by the sculp- 
ture of the fourth century in the period before Praxiteles ; 
namely the head in Holkham Hall in Norfolk*, a good 
Graeco-Roman copy of a great original (Pl. LII). The skull 
is strikingly deep, but the surface of the cheek is not so broad 
as in the earlier type, while the sidewards inclination of the 
head, which becomes from this time onward a common 
characteristic of the goddess, is more marked. Yet it is free 
from excessive or voluptuous sentiment, and the expression is 
spiritual and noble. The hair is drawn away from the high 
broad forehead in rippling lines, but a small crescent-shaped 
tress falls on the cheek as is more usual in heads of the later 
period. The eyesockets are rather large, the eyes somewhat 
long, and the upper eyelid is slightly drawn down. The nose 
and chin are large, and the lips slightly parted. In the forms 
and expression the idea of love is purely and impressively 
given, but still with some reserve and without too much self- 
consciousness. The original was probably of the same period 
as the very beautiful Kertsch vase in the Hermitage of 
St. Petersburgh, on which is drawn the judgement of Paris 
and the three goddesses” ; and the work of the sculptor has 
many affinities with that of the vase-painter, who has given 
his Aphrodite the same large and noble features and the 
languid droop of the head. 

The masterpiece of Praxiteles, the marble statue of the 
goddess of Cnidus, is the most important monument of 
the worship of Aphrodite. It is necessary first to examine 
the statements made concerning it by ancient writers. The 
records suffice to prove that this statue enjoyed a more 
widely spread reputation than any of the other works of 
Praxiteles, and there are passages in literature which describe 
not only the outward motive but also the intrinsic character 
of the work. The words in Lucian’s treatise® tell us some- 


® Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 314. 
> Reinach, Antiguités du Bosphore Cimmérien, Pl. 79. © Amores, 13. 
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thing of the pose, and then go on to define certain formal 
excellencies in the work which helped to convey the highest 
impression of external beauty and charm. This, in Lucian’s 
eyes and the eyes of the whole ancient world, was the perfect 
ideal of the undraped Aphrodite, and the nudity itself was 
part of the novelty of the representation. Usually, except 
where an Oriental type survived, she was represented with 
drapery in the older and more austere Hellenic art. She 
must, indeed, have been represented unclad, or nearly so, in 
the scene of her birth from the waters carved on the footstool 
of the Olympian Zeus, and we see in Carrey’s drawing a figure 
that seems to be the naked goddess on the western gable of 
the Parthenon. But it was a much greater departure from 
religious convention to erect such a statue of a divinity in 
a temple for worship ; and the conservative Greeks of Cos, 
with more regard for religion than for art, rejected this 
wonder of the world. Was Praxiteles the first who made 
this change? It is not at all certain, for Pliny* speaks of 
a famous Aphrodite statue by Scopas, naked and ‘ Praxiteliam 
illam antecedens,’ a phrase which may mean ‘surpassing in 
merit,’ or ‘ preceding in time,’ the famous Praxitelean work. 
It is true that in the context the words would seem to refer to 
artistic merit rather than to time; but, in any case, we may 
believe @ prtort that any statue by Scopas was earlier than 
one which Praxiteles could only have caved when he was in 
the zenith of his power and at the height of his reputation. 

At all events it was in the Praxitelean period that this 
innovation was made”. And we need not accuse Praxiteles of 
venturing in his handling of the religious subject to go beyond 
what the spirit of the age conceded. To embody the perfect 
ideal of the goddess for his generation, it had become necessary 
to show her unclothed ; and, if there had been no other reason, 
the formal excellencies of Praxiteles’ art, his consummate 
power of giving life to the surface of the marble, would have 
prompted him to this. 


© N. H. 36. 26. Achaea, and mentioned by Pausanias 

> It has been assumed that a statue (7. 25,9) and Diogenes Laertius (3. 42), 
of Aphrodite, carved by I:ucleides before was undraped; but vide supra, p. 613. 
346 B.C. for the temple of Bura in 
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Still less need we accuse him, as Brunn in his K dénstler- 
geschichte has done, from the evidence of certain epigrams and 
other references in literature*, of infusing into his work any 
predominant sensual quality. The anecdotes on which he lays 
overmuch stress prove nothing but that the statue was nude 
and surpassed all others in the Greek world in formal beauty. 
Praxiteles is not necessarily answerable for the sensual effect 
produced by his work upon certain minds. Brunn’s examina- 
tion of the epigrams aims at proving that they express a 
certain contrast between the loftier spiritual beauty of the 
Pheidian Athena (the Lemnian statue or the Parthenos) and 
the lower sensually fascinating beauty of the Cnidian: but it is 
difficult to see this clearly in the verses. One epigrammatist 
tells us that when you stand before the Cnidian you greet her 
as the queen of gods and men, and Pallas and Hera themselves 
would admit that the judgement of Paris was true: ‘ wrong- 
fully do we blame the Phrygian shepherd’; but when you 
stand before the Athena you call Paris a boor for withholding 
the palm from her. There is nothing here said about any 
ditference of impression that the two statues produce upon the 
mind or senses ; we only gather that each in turn, when men 
gazed upon it, overpowered the judgement. We must not 
read between the lines; we know that there was a marked 
difference between the spiritual character of a Pheidian work 
and one of the younger Attic school ; but the epigrams are 
silent about this. We have then the anecdotes of Athenaeus 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, who aver that the courtesan 
Phryne was his model. Literary gossip about artists is rarely 
of value ; but if these stories were true, they prove nothing 
concerning the impression and idea of the Cnidian statue ; for 
though we know something about Phryne’s life, we know 
nothing of her face and expression. Athenagoras° speaks of 
the Aphrodite Hetaira, the ‘courtesan-goddess in Cnidus’; 
but if the epithet refers to the worship of Aphrodite Hetaira 
that we hear of at Samos and elsewhere, the reference is 
entirely unhistorical; if it is merely vituperative, in such a 


® Overbeck, Schriftgucllen, 763, 1237-1240. 
> Leg. pro Christ. 14. 
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context it has small value. Both Clemens and Athenagoras 
are writing with intention. On the other hand these facts 
must be weighed. The statue was chosen as a monument of 
the state-religion of Cnidus, and reasons have been shown for 
believing that its official state-title was EtmAoa; and the 
goddess of the sea was another form of the ancient Ourania, 
who was much more than a goddess of human love. And 
there is a passage in Lucian * where the statue is regarded as 
the very counterpart of Ourania herself; a statement which is 
interpreted by Brunn as if it only pointed the contrast between 
the actual Aphrodite in the heavens and her image on earth, 
but which is more naturally understood as signifying that the 
image represented Ourania, according to the meaning of the 
term current in Lucian’s day, as the celestial divinity of 
pure love. 

No doubt Praxiteles may not have intended this. But 
how could Lucian, the most subtle art-critic in antiquity, 
have called her Ourania if that which was prominent in her 
form and face was the idea of sensual passion? Of course 
nothing would so clearly reveal the inner intention of the 
work as the expression of the face; and Lucian alone tells us 
something of this. He enumerates its characteristics in terms 
which refer mainly to spiritual expression and partly to 
certain physical forms. No uncertainty attaches to the sense 
of the words ro datdpdv xal xexapicpevoy >, denoting the radiant 
charm of the face. When he speaks of the quality of ro vypov 
in the countenance, he refers to the dreamy or languishing 
expression of yearning imparted by the slight drawing-up of 
the lower eyelid, which we see in many heads of Aphrodite, 
and of Alexander the Great also. If we insist that it must 
have added a sensual trait, how could it have appeared in the 
face of the ideal maiden Panthea‘, whose countenance and whole 
form were full of the very modesty of Sosandra herself? But 
the meaning of trepydavoy pediGoa and ceonpdte yeAwre 4 is not 
quite clear at a glance. It would hardly be in accordance 
either with the Grcek construction or with the rhythm of 
the sentence to take taepydavoy with xadAvoroy as meaning 


* De lmag. 23. b Imag. 6. © 16. 4d Amores, 13. 
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‘beautiful beyond measure’; we must take it with pedidca. 
If this should denote a disdainful and haughty smile, how could 
such a trait have been united with the radiant charm of the 
visage? Both ceonpdén and trepnpavoy are words that would 
imply as a rule nothing attractive; yet it is clear from the 
context that they are here used in their rarer sense, the one to 
express the smile on the parted lips, the other in the sense of 
‘lofty’ or ‘sublime.’ Both these usages are justified ; and the 
countenance of the Hermes of Praxiteles, with its indefinable 
expression, may give us reason to suppose that the sentiment 
of his Aphrodite’s face was equally baffling for ordinary words 
to explain, and that Lucian is therefore obliged to resort to 
far-fetched phrases. 

The written evidence then does not warrant us in imputing 
a sensual character to this, the greatest of Praxiteles’ 
works; the record tells us rather that this statue was in 
spiritual expression worthy of ranking with the Aphrodite of 
Alcamenes, with the Zeus and Athena of Pheidias, and the 
Hera of Polyclitus ; that what Pheidias had done for the type 
of Athena Praxiteles did for that of Aphrodite *, both having 
created the perfect image that men might worship as the 
ideal form of these divinities. 

We must also take account of the evidence afforded us by 
certain monuments ; in the first place by coins of Commodus 
and Caracalla, which of themselves contribute little or nothing 
to our knowledge of the intrinsic qualities of the work, as they 
possess no merit of style, but which help us to settle certain 
questions of motive and to discover other reproductions of the 
original. When we compare the figure on these coins with 
Lucian’s account we can have no doubt that the coin-cutter 
has given us a mechanical but more or less accurate copy of the 
Cnidian statue; and they help us to fill up the gaps in his 
description (Coin Pl. B 50). The whole weight of the body 
was thrown on the right leg, and the left knee was slightly 
inclined inwards. The head appears on the coins altogether 
in profile, but this is probably a departure from the original 
made by the unskilled copyist, who may have tried unsuccess- 

* Lucian, /mag. 23; Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 6. 19. 
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fully to represent thus the sideward and downward turn of the 
head, whereby the modesty of the Cnidian statue may have 
been partly expressed or the character of Aphrodite EtzAna, 
surveying the sea beneath her, may have been conveyed. 

But what is the meaning of the water-vase and the raiment 
which she holds above it? These would have been in place 
by the side of the statue, both as a necessary external support 
and as alluding to the goddess of the water ; and it is incon- 
ceivable that the coin-cutter should himself have invented and 
added this detail, as there was no external necessity for it in 
the coin-representation. The positive evidence of the coins 
then counts more than the silence of Lucian, and we may 
suppose that the vase and the robe were part of the original 
idea, but that they were not placed so near the figure as to 
hide the left side; for Pliny says that the execution was 
equally admirable from whatever side the statue was viewed, 
implying that it was visible from every point of view’. If 
this motive, then, of the right hand holding the drapery which 
touches the vase is authentic, a certain part of the meaning of 
the whole work depends on the way in which we interpret it. 
Is the goddess laying it aside or is she raising it to clothe 
herself with it? That is to say, is she undraping herself to step 
down into the sea, or is she Aphrodite "Avadvoyevn, the goddess 
just risen from the waves and not yet draped? The shame- 
faced gesture of the hand, the timidity expressed in her pose, 
would be equally appropriate on either interpretation; but 
the pose of the body which is displayed by the coin-figures, 
and by the Munich statue that will be mentioned directly, 
makes for the latter explanation. For her body inclines 
away from the vase, and this is natural if she is raising the 
drapery off it and drawing it towards her; whereas we usually 
incline towards the object upon which we place something. 
And again, the goddess rising from the sca was a common 
theme of Greek art and myth, and only slight allusions were 
needed to suggest it to the ordinary Greek’s imagination ; but 
neither art nor myth had much to say about the goddess 
stepping from the shore to bathe. 

® N. H. 36. 20. 
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Among the numerous statues of Aphrodite that survive 
there are only two that, on the evidence of the coins, may be 
pronounced to stand in very close relation to the Praxitelean 
original—the statue in the Glyptothek of Munich, and one in 
the Vatican. The details of the composition are almost the 
same in both, with the exception that the drapery is held 
rather differently in the Vatican statue, in which the idea of 
Aphrodite ’Avaévoudyn is by no means so clearly expressed §, 
and that its glance is more downward and sidelong. In both 
the pose of the limbs and the balance of the body is the same 
as on the coins. The hair of both is treated with the same 
simplicity and purity, being drawn away from the face and 
passing in light rippling waves into a knob at the back. Of 
the Munich statue much has been restored (Pl. LIV), namely, 
most of the upper part of the head, the nose, and the centre 
of the lips, half of the right fore-arm, the left arm from the 
bracelet downwards, the fingers of the left hand, the feet, and 
some parts of the vase and drapery. Nothing of the Vatican 
figure is new, except the left arm, and the right from the 
elbow downwards. Neither the one nor the other displays in 
the rendering of the surface of the body any striking excel- 
lence of style, and though the Vatican statue may be nearer 
to the original as regards the position of the vase. we cannot 
prove that in other respects it is a more faithful copy. The 
high value of both works lies in the rendering of the 
countenance, which more completely and more profoundly 
than any other monuments displays the ideal character of 
Aphrodite. 

Both faces are free from all sensual expression, all coquetry 
and affectation, and both have a certain stamp of divinity. 
The yearning pensive sentiment is expressed in each, the eyes 
of the Vatican figure being fixed on the ground, those of 
the other gazing dreamily into the distance and slightly 
uplifted. The forms and expression display the xdpts, the 


® Overbeck, in the Geschichte der and of the coin-figures proves that she 
Griechischen Plastik, and Michaelis, in is laying her robe aside; but they do 
the Archdologische Zeitung, 1876, de- not take into sufficient account the in- 
clare that the pose of the Vatican figure _clination of the figure. 
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spiritual grace of Praxitelean sculpture, but the countenance 
of the Munich statue alone shows the faint smile which was 
the masterly trait of the original, giving to the visage of the 
Cnidian goddess its radiant charm. The goddess and the 
woman are blended in these works as they were in the later 
worship. 

The influence of the Praxitelean type on the whole pre- 
dominates in the later monuments. Yet the religious 
sculpture after Praxiteles preserved in some of its repre- 
sentations of Aphrodite a certain tradition from the period 
before him. The most important work that illustrates this 
survival is the Melian statue, which will be described later : 
it is also illustrated by two Aphrodite heads in England, 
one belonging to the collection at Brocklesby Hall in Lin- 
colnshire, the other in the possession of Lord Ronald Gower 
in London. The first is probably a good Graeco-Roman copy 
of a late fourth-century work (Pl. LV), for the hard lines 
of the throat and the shallow dry treatment of the parts about 
the eye betray the later hand ; and yet many of the forms are 
those of the early fourth-century type—the very broad cheek, 
the great breadth between the eyes, the rather austere 
arrangement of the hair. In the whole head there is a large 
vitality combined with a very serious expression, and in fact 
we could not be sure that this is the face of Aphrodite, if 
it were not for the pose of the head, the half-opened lips, 
and the holes for ear-rings in her ears. The forehead, which 
was once surmounted by a stephane, is extraordinarily high, 
and its height and triangular form remind us of the head of 
the Demeter of Cnidus. 

The head belonging to Lord Ronald Gower (PI. LVI) is 
an original Greek work, and unique among the Aphrodite 
heads in England; it is of lifesize and of Parian marble, which 
has suffered much from corrosion, but not at all from the hand 
of the restorer, except that the eye-sockets, which were 
originally hollowed out for the insertion of eyeballs of metal, 
have now been filled up with plaster, and this has given a dull 
and lifeless look to this part of the face. Otherwise the face 
and forepart of the head is in perfect preservation, and the 
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warmth and the purity of the Greek work is felt in the treat- 
ment of the lips and the parts about the mouth. The hair 
shows the same graceful simplicity of arrangement as the 
Cnidian head, being carefully drawn away from the forehead 
and cheeks, and worked in fine rippling lines and gathered 
in a knot on the neck. The forehead is high, the cheeks of 
little depth, and the contour of the face suggests a period 
in the fourth century a little later than the Praxitelean. But 
the broad-ridged nose and the large chin are forms that recall 
an earlier type, and the characteristic expression is not so 
developed as in the Praxitelean masterpiece. The eyes were 
not so narrow, the face is less full of yearning sentiment ; 
a faint trace of this is visible in the half-opened lips, and 
though many of the usual traits that reveal the goddess, such 
as the sidewards inclination of the head, are wanting, yet we 
need not doubt but that this is Aphrodite, with a countenance 
more austere and reserved than Praxiteles gave to his Cnidian 
work. The impression on the features is rather one of deep 
thought than of sentiment. 

A certain degeneracy in religious sculpture that we can 
trace from the beginning of the third century downwards 
can be well illustrated by some of the statues of Aphrodite 
that we have inherited from the Alexandrine period. Long 
before any falling off in formal skill, we note the loss of 
seriousness, the decay of imagination. Nearly all of the 
crowd of Aphrodite statues in our museums are Graeco- 
Roman, but three at least may be mentioned that belong to 
the Greek period, though of later origin than those already 
described. The Capitoline Venus is almost the best-preserved 
statue of antiquity, having been immured in a cell during the 
Middle Ages. There is far more reason for regarding it as 
a Greek original of the third century B.c. than as a Graeco- 
Roman work ; for none of these show in the surface such finish, 
warmth, and modulation. The glistening lustre of the surface, 
the liquid transition from part to part in the handling of the 
organism, are chief qualities of early Alexandrine sculpture®. 


® Cf. ‘Eutychides fecit Eurotan in quo artem ipso amne liquidiorem plurimi 
dixere,’ Pliny, 34. 78. 
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The softness of each detail in the Capitoline statue is as 
remarkable as the rhythm of the whole, the fascinating 
undulation of the lines. Its formal merits, in fact, are far 
higher than those of the two copies of the Cnidian statue, 
but in spirit and idea it falls far below them. All is calculated 
for external and transitory effect ; the emphasis is on the flesh 
and surface, and there is no marking of the permanent struc- 
ture of the organism nor of the forms of the skull which are 
clearly shown in the heads of the Cnidian type. Neither in 
the face nor in the whole form is there any deep sentiment 
expressed, any inward life revealed. The statue is, indeed, 
free from the vicious self-consciousness of the later Medicean 
Venus of Florence, but neither in the pose of the limbs nor in 
the countenance does the aidds, the difident modesty of the 
Cnidian, appear. The pose is without zaiveté, and the action 
of the hands is full of reflection. There is nothing sensual in 
the face, but when we compare it with the Praxitelean, we feel 
the loss of imagination, of ideal character, here; it is not so 
much that the expression is degraded, but it has become 
narrower and shallower: what is expressed in the mouth and 
large circles of the eyes is nothing more than a serious dignity. 
In certain details, also, we note the lack of purity and reserve ; 
the hair in the crobylus ts arranged for the most effective 
display, and some of the luxuriant locks have escaped and 
lie on the cheek, and this lavish treatment of the hair and this 
crobylus rising above the forehead become characteristic of 
the later Aphrodite type. The face and body show more 
fullness and maturity of form. The Praxitelean ideal has been 
changed by the sentiment of the Alexandrine pcriod, when 
the images of the divinities became part of the pageantry of 
the court. It is not the goddess, but the qucen, that is 
presented to us with studied and brilliant elegance in the 
Capitoline statue. 

A work of the same type, and probably of the same period 
as this, is the Aphrodite of Syracuse (PI. LVIII). The head 
is missing, but it was evidently turned towards her right, as in 
the other statues of this type. The pose of the Cnidian 
original has been altered for this as for the Capitoline figure. 
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The weight is thrown on the left leg, and both hands are used 
to screen her body, but in the Syracusan figure the left hand 
raises a portion of the drapery for this purpose®*, the rest of 
which is most artificially arranged as a sort of framework or 
shell for lower limbs. The modesty which was an inward 
quality of the Cnidian work becomes over expressed, or 
expressed by merely mechanical signs in the later sculpture, 
and is paraded in the Syracusan statue so as to lose all spiritual 
impressiveness. All that we are struck with in this, as in the 
statue of the Capitoline, is the workmanship of the very warm 
and soft surface, and the articulation of the torso. 

A fragment of great interest, as illustrating the sentiment 
of the later period, is the Aphrodite head at Smyrna, that 
may be attributed to the early part of the third century. In 
certain details, but not in expression, it resembles the Cas- 
tellani head in the British Museum—for instance, in the two 
crescent-shaped locks in the middle of the forehead. The 
hair is arranged in the later luxuriant style with a touch of 
Alexandrine fashion ; it is not drawn away from the cheeks, 
but is allowed to cover most of the ears; above the forehead 
appears the rather low crobylos. The head shows the later 
proportions, being a high oval with more height than breadth. 
Neither in the expression, which is one of refined voluptuous- 
ness, nor in the relaxed features, is there any nobility or divine 
character. The mouth and chin are comparatively small, and 
the cheek has little breadth ; the eyelids are large, as is usual 
in heads of Greek workmanship, but the eyeballs narrow and 
long, so as to give the languishing look of Aphrodite. 

On the other hand, a few monuments have been preserved 
which prove that in some works of Alexandrine art the power 
of the older religious sculpture still survived. The Castellani 
bronze head in the British Museum must have belonged to 
a statue of Aphrodite; for the sideward turn of the head, 
the brightness of the face and its expression of yearning, are 

® T have suggested in a paper in the breasts and on her left upper arm are 
Hellenic Journal, 1891, p. 58, that the due to the external supports that were 
right hand was drawing a strip of her _riveted here to keep the right forearm 


drapery across her breasts: but this is in its position. 
impossible; the marks between her 
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characteristic of her, although the eyes appear to have had 
nothing of the usual narrowness. And some of the forms of 
the older types of sculpture survive, for instance, the great 
breadth between the eyebrows. Yet the head is entirely of 
Alexandrine type; a large full oval, with considerable breadth 
of centre, and rather narrow width of cheeks; and a sure mark 
of the Alexandrine period is the prettiness of the two crescent- 
shaped locks on the forehead. 

But no monument can show so strikingly how, in spite 
of decay, the older ideal style could survive in the repre- 
sentations of this divinity as the Melian statue in the Louvre®. 

This statue was found in the island of Melos in the year 
1820, and fragments of other statues of the Herme form were 
discovered at the same time ; also part of an upper left arm, 
a hand holding an object which is probably an apple, and 
a fragment of a basis with a large socket in the area of it, and 
on the face an inscription with the name of an artist of the 
Carian Antioch on the Maeander”. Now we have no accurate 
information as to the exact spot or position in which these 
fragments were found, and therefore their provenance does 
not oblige us to connect any of them with the statue itself. 
The most important of all the external evidence as to the 
date and motive of the work would be afforded by the block 
with the inscription, if we could prove that this was part of 
the statue’s basis. For then we should know, looking at the 
square socket in this plinth, that some object such asa trophy, 
Herme, or pillar, stood at her left side and might have served 
as a support for her left arm, or might account for the pose 
and action of it; and, again, we should know that no other 
figure except possibly a Herme could be grouped with her 
on her left; and, lastly, that the work must at least be later 
than the foundation of the city on the Maeander (circ. 280- 
270 B.C.). 

* For recent literature concerning this = d@. griech. Plastik, 4th ed., vol. 2, pp. 
work, vide Ravaisson, Venus de Milo 383-398. 


(Mémotre del Academie des inscriptions b ... ANAPOZ ... ENIAOT 
et belies lettres, T. 34. 1, 116 pages); . .. IOXETE AMO MAIANAPOT 
Furtwangler, Afersterwerke, pp. 367- ENOIHEN. 
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The style of the writing belongs to the middle or first half 
of the second century B.C., if we can trust the copyist of the 
inscription. But the fragment cannot be immediately brought 
into evidence, for it has mysteriously disappeared. It is 
a gratuitous insult to suggest, as has been suggested, 
that the authorities of the Louvre deliberately destroyed it 
because it proved that their great acquisition did not belong 
to the best period of Greek sculpture. We must be content 
to depend on the records of those witnesses who saw it, and 
on the drawing made of it by the artist Debay. 

Dr. Furtwiangler has subjected the whole question to a very 
searching analysis in his Metsterwerke, and has come to the 
conclusion, from evidence that cannot easily be controverted, 
that the plinth with the inscription certainly belonged to the 
original work; and this view is gaining general acceptance. 
This, then, is the important point from which all theories as 
to the restoration of the statue should start. 

Before discussing these, it is well to examine what remains 
of the statue. We see a female figure larger than the natural 
size naked to the waist, with her lower limbs enveloped in 
a peplos, which is very carefully arranged around the loins, 
and which is saved from falling by the disposition of the end 
of the garment over the left thigh, also by the drawing-up of 
the drapery under one of the folds on the right, where possibly 
the right hand was supporting it, and lastly by the inward 
inclination of the left knee: a studied but perfectly possible 
arrangement. The whole weight of the body is thrown upon 
the right leg, and inclines greatly to this side, so that the 
right shoulder is sunk below the level of the other. But her 
head is turned somewhat to her left and bent forward, and the 
direction of her right side is the same. The left upper arm 
appears to have been held almost straight out from the shoulder 
and slightly forward, and the elbow not to have been sharply 
bent, as we may judge from the fragment of a left arm which 
was discovered near the spot, and which, as some of the edges 
exactly correspond, certainly belonged to the statue. The 
right arm was held obliquely across the body. There are two 
possible explanations of such a pose: it may be energetic and 
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dramatic, that is, she may be raising some heavy object, 
a shield for instance, or she may be partly resisting, partly 
yielding, to some force which bears upon her from her left : 
or it may be inactive, that is, she may be leaning with one or 
both of her hands grasping some support which frees her left 
side of any effort and allows her to recline as it were upon her 
right limbs. But there are no signs in the face of any energetic 
action ; the expression which has been very variously inter- 
pretcd is certainly full of repose. 

So far there appears no sure reason for giving to the figure 
any particular name. But the forms of the face and torso, 
considered together with the arrangement of the drapery, may 
help to solve the question. It is in the body where the chief 
excellence and charm of the work is found. The large 
manner of the great style is still preserved in the organism 
which is treated so as to reveal much of the main fabric, the 
surface showing the shadow of the bone-structure beneath. 
But there is also consummate ‘ veritas’ in the surface itself, in 
the rendering of the folds of the skin; the marble is lustrous 
and ‘liquid,’ and the breath and life are seen in the body as 
they are never seen in a Graeco-Roman work. The shallow 
modulations of the left side show the warmest workmanship. 
Certain irregularities may be discerned which prove that the 
sculptor worked from the living model. But the whole is 
a striking combination of natural truth with high ideal concep- 
tion. The arrangement of the drapery may betray a certain 
study of effect, and docs not obcy the severe necessity which 
adjusts the drapery of the Parthenon figures. But none the 
less the style here also is large and dignified. The pre- 
dominant quality of the whole is ‘ decor,’ the union of beauty 
with dignity, which is the ideal that the Greek style of the 
best age chose for the feminine type ; and this quality accords 
with the expression of the face. Some writers have persuaded 
themsclves that certain sensuous traits are marked upon it, 
especially by the treatment of the mouth and eyes. The 
eyeball is somewhat rounded in the centre, as we find in 
the heads of Scopas and, at a far later date than these, in the 
Pergamene heads; and the corners of the eye are rather 
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narrow, but the lower eyelids are not drawn up sufficiently to 
give to the eyes that expression of yearning that the Greeks 
called typérns. As regards the whole expression many various 
and contradictory accounts have been given. Veit Valentin sees 
in the face a look of alarmed wonder and high scornful 
disdain*; it suits his theory of restoration to discover such 
an expression, but his account is almost as untrue as that 
of those who find amorous desire in it. Even the forms of 
the head, though in some respects they betray the style of the 
later period, retain much of the nobility of an older type. 
We note the broad sweep of the eyebrow, the breadth of 
the upper part of the face, the purity in the arrangement 
of the hair, which is drawn severely away from the cheeks, 
and features that are not small nor over-delicate. Viewed from 
near or from far, the countenance appears free from human 
weakness or passion, and is stamped with an earnestness lofty 
and self-contained, almost cold. There is a distant interest in 
the eyes, which are fixed on no near object. 

From all this we can conclude that the work is genuinely 
Greek, and that it is a goddess who is thus represented. But 
what goddess? The pose and expression would not be 
unsuitable either to Athena or to Hera, but neither of these 
two divinities could be represented with undraped body: nor 
would this strongly modulated face be appropriate to them. 
The imperious face and posture might suggest a Nike adorn- 
ing a trophy, or a Muse playing on the lyre; but there is no 
instance of a half-draped Nike or Muse except in the Graeco- 
Roman period. The drapery and the face confirm the belief 
that this is Aphrodite represented in forms not wholly alien 
to the Pheidian representation of her. 

This conclusion may enable us to choose between various 
theories of restoration. Many of these can be dismissed 
without much consideration. We cannot, for instance, 
seriously consider whether this is the voluptuous goddess 


* In his two treatises die hohe Frau purely impossible explanation (he sup- 
von Milo and Neues tiber die Venus poses she is struggling to resist Ares 
von Milo, in which he gives a subtle who grasps her right wrist). 
analysis of the pose, but suggests a 
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of pleasure tempting Heracles. And the distant and forward 
gaze of her eyes is in itself sufficient to show that she cannot 
be looking at her reflection in a mirror held in either of her 
hands, nor can be pouring oil from a flask in her left hand 
into her right; and it is difficult to reconcile the calm 
reposeful face with the supposition that Ares is present, and 
that she is repelling his advances, even if Greek sculpture 
of this period could represent divinities in such a situation. 
Again, the Florentine group of Ares and Aphrodite laying 
her hands on his shoulders shows the goddess in a pose 
essentially different from the Melian; in whose face there 
is no expression that could at all suggest a love-scene. 
This is admitted by some, who still maintain that Ares is 
present not as the lover but as the divine husband, and 
that the group represents the union of the austere divinities 
of Thebes. But, if we believed this, we should not be a step 
nearer towards explaining the peculiar pose of her arms, and 
all theories are useless that fail to give some reasonable 
account of this. No doubt the presence of a second person 
would relieve the monotony of line on the left side of the 
goddess, but her distant and strangely self-contained expres- 
sion make us rather believe that if anything was placed 
by her left side it was some inanimate object. Finally, the 
strongest objection to the theory that a second person was 
present is the evidence of the inscribed plinth; for if this, 
with its rectangular socket in the middle, really belonged to the 
original work, as there is every reason to suppose, then nothing 
could have been placed at Aphrodite's left side except a pillar 
or a herme. May we then suppose, with Dr. Furtwangler, that 
she was holding out an apple in her left hand and leaning with 
her left arm on a column? There is some external evidence 
that might seem to support this supposition ; for the fragment 
of a hand holding an apple was found somewhere near the 
statue. But it is of far too rough and coarse execution for us 
easily to believe that it is part of the Melian figure. And 
there are internal reasons against this theory: if she is holding 
out the apple, she is holding it in a very remarkable manner. 
Not unobtrusively, as in many older and later monuments, as 
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a permanent and silent symbol of the goddess of fruitfulness 
and marriage, but parading it in her left hand raised nearly 
to the level of her head; held thus, it could only be a sign 
triumphantly displayed of her victory over her rivals. But 
the face is perfectly free from excitement or hint of display. 
Dr. Furtwangler, indeed, would restore the left arm quite 
differently, on the supposition that the elbow was bent and 
the fore-arm was resting on the pillar in such a way that 
the hand with the apple lay over the edge pointing to the 
ground. But his restoration is by no means convincing, 
and his theory depends on the assumption that the hand 
with the apple must be part of the work. In spite of his 
arguments, which do not rest on direct evidence, it is still 
reasonable to doubt whether such a hand could have belonged 
to such a statue *. 

As the left foot appears to be considerably higher than the 
right, and might be only touching the ground with the ball of 
the sole, it has been supposed that the balance of the whole 
figure would be very frail and uneasy unless both hands were 
occupied in grasping some support, and that this might well 
be a spear held free of her body on her left side; hence we 
might account for the complicated pose of the various parts of 
the body. The spear, indeed, might be an attribute of the 
goddess, alluding to her romantic relations with Ares, or to 
her ancient Eastern character. But as the left arm was held. 
almost straight out, the spear grasped by both hands must 
have produced a very ludicrous effect”. Nor can we imagine 
how the spear could be placed in relation to the pillar or 
herme. And that both hands should be used to support her 
balance is not necessary, when we consider that the plinth 
with the inscription was higher than the rest of the basis, and 
that thus the left foot, though higher than the other, could 
still be resting firmly on this raised part. 


® Vide Overbeck, of. cit. p. 388. that the left elbow was very slightly 

> Keil (Die Venus von Milo, Han- bent; and apart from this the figure of 
over, 1883), who restores the figure on the goddess in his sketch suggests an 
this theory, takes no notice of the frag- athlete with a leaping-pole, about to 
ment found of the left arm, which shows __ take a leap. 
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Among the probable explanations of the mysterious figure 
—and perhaps probability is all that we can hope to attain— 
are two that commend themselves. The socket in the plinth 
would agree with the theory that by her left side stood 
a herme-representation of the goddess herself in the form of 
an archaic image, and that she is resting her left arm on the 
head of her own idol. Many analogies might be quoted for 
this combination of a younger type of a divinity with an 
older: the statuette of Artemis from Larnaka is a conspi- 
cuous instance. Or she may be holding a shield erect with 
the left hand, while its lower rim rests on the pillar. The 
right hand would then be steadying the lower part of it, or 
simply employed in keeping her drapery in its place. The 
motive of other cognate works does not, of course, give us 
a conclusive proof as to the motive of the Melian statue ; 
but if this theory were correct, we should understand why 
other representations of Aphrodite with the shield show in 
general treatment a strong resemblance to this work. Thus 
the figure of the Venus of Capua in the Museum of Naples, 
the goddess who is probably using the shield of Ares as 
a mirror, and whose foot is on his helm, though it differs from 
the Melian in many important details of the pose, is a work 
derived from the same original. We find a similar figure 
with almost the same arrangement of drapery on the coins of 
the Roman colony of Corinth (Coin Pl. B 46). <A terra- 
cotta figure at Carlsruhe of some beauty of style, possibly 
a Nike writing on a shield, is of the same type as the Melian. 
It is evident that some representation to which all these might 
be closely akin was known in the Alexandrine period ; for the 
device of the goddess, whose drapery has slipped from her 
shoulder, and who is gazing at her reflection in the shield of 
Ares, is mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius!* amidst the 
figures wrought on the shield of Jason®. 

* It must be also borne in mind that her body inclining slightly to her left: 
the ‘Melian’ motive appears in other she is draped like the Melian statue, 
representations than those of the shield- and has the same large and noble 
holding goddess: e.g. in a terracotta structure of torso, but the face and ex- 


statuette in Vienna of Aphrodite with pression recall the Praxitelean style. 
her left leg resting on a dolphin, and 
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The goddess with the shield for her mirror is a jeu d'esprit 
of Alexandrine imagination, suggested perhaps by her older 
serious cult-relations with Ares. But the Melian statue must 
have a more serious significance: for if she is holding the 
shield on a support she is neither looking into it nor writing 
on it. What she is doing or what she is looking at we shall 
perhaps never discover. In the meantime we may believe 
that in the statue we have a great monument of Aphrodite 
worship, free from the triviality of much contemporary art. 

The question as to its date is, of course, mainly decided by 
the inscription, but it may also be judged on purely internal 
evidence. Some critics of the last generation confidently 
attributed the work to Scopas or Alcamenes, merely because 
of its high ethical qualities and the large treatment of the 
forms and drapery. But this theory has never been supported 
by any real criticism. That the Melian goddess is more 
austere in respect of drapery, form, and expression than the 
Cnidian is no proof at all that this statue is earlier than the 
Praxitelean. The older type with its appropriate qualities 
was often preserved in a certain locality for certain reasons ; 
and a post-Praxitelean sculptor whose theme was Aphrodite 
was not bound to adhere to the type of Praxiteles, and he 
might attach himself to the severer style of the older Attic 
school. It may have been Praxiteles who brought into 
fashion the type of the undraped goddess, and before his 
epoch we may believe that the form of the fully-draped 
Aphrodite had become less austere, and representations of the 
half-draped figure, such as the Melian statue and the Venus 
of Arles, a Graeco-Roman copy of a possibly pre-Praxitelean 
original, may have come into vogue. But of course it is 
absurd to argue that therefore any statue of a half-clothed 
Aphrodite must be older than the Cnidian. In judging the 
date of any ancient monument the marks of the later style 
are more valuable as chronological evidence than those of an 
older style that may be found in it. The latter may be 
a survival, the former can scarcely be an anticipation. Thus 
in the treatment of the structure of the torso, we find in the 
Aphrodite of Melos much of the older ideal mann ~—s_ at 
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the same time we note the liquid and lustrous surface, and 
the high effect of ‘veritas’ or ‘surface-truth’ that Praxiteles 
was the first to achieve in a conspicuous degree. Again, the 
throat is longer than is usual in the earlier type, and the small 
head bears a proportion to the body that was not adopted 
before the time of Lysippus. It is the head that proves 
most conclusively that we must assign to the Melian statue 
a relatively late date in the history of Greek sculpture; for 
we find on it the workmanship of the later Alexandrine hand. 
There is no marking of the bone-structure ; the cheeks lack 
breadth and fall away suddenly towards the centre, where the 
surface is deeply modulated, and strong shadows fall about 
the mouth and nose and in the deep eye-sockets. The 
Tegean heads of Scopas show a surface of face quite as 
varied in modulation, but the lines are firm and plastic. But 
here the deeply-shadowed face gives us the impression of 
forms unfixed and relaxed. And this is the contrast that 
this head presents to the head from Tralles now in Vienna, 
which in its pose and slope of its shoulders displays a marked 
likeness to this, but shows a severer scheme, more plastic 
firmness. In fact, the Melian head may attest the influence 
which was strong in the Alexandrine period of painting upon 
sculpture. It is probably a work of the second century B.C., 
somewhat earlier than the monuments of the second Per- 
gamene style, with which it has very little affinity; the female 
head from Pergamon (circ. 170-160 B.C), with which it has 
been rather arbitrarily compared, shows a far greater departure 
from the plastic style, a far more mobile and picturesque 
handling of the features; and the Pergamene artists in their 
religious sculpture fall below the sculptor of the Aphrodite of 
Melos in spirit and imagination. 
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Local worships of Aphrodite. 
In North Greece. 


1 Byzantium: Hesych. Miles. Constantinop. 16 dvarépw 8¢ pixpdv 
Tov Lloge:davos vaov xal rd ris Adpodirns mpooayopeveras Tépevos. 

3 Pharsalus: Aphrodite Wee: Roehl, Jus. Graec. Antt 327 
ra(pp)odirns ra Hesbo(s) (inscription of fifth century B.c.). 

* Larissa: “Ag¢pios: Ussing, Jnscrip. Graec. 8. 8b (inscription of 
Roman period) Myws ’Adpiov. Cf. the name "Apdein for Aphrodite in 
oracle found at Callipolis in Chersonnese, Kaibel, Hermes, 19, p. 261. 

* Athenae. 589 B, Lais was slain in Thessaly by Thessalian 
women in the temple of Aphrodite, rais €yAivats xeAdvats rurropemy 
év "Adpodirns lepp: 8d nai rd répevos KAnOjvar dvooias "Adpodirns (from 
Polemon). 

5 At Metropolis in Histiaea: Strabo, 438 ’Agpodiry 7 MntporoAe: 
worshipped with swine-offerings there. 

‘a Epirus: C.J. Gr. 1823 (inscription of second century a.p.). At 
Dodona: Carapanos Dodone, Pl. XXVI, 1 ’Ogediwr "Adpodirg aveOnxe. 

b In Aetolia, at Phistion: Collitz Dralect-Inschr. 14281 ‘awé8oro 
Avxos . . . "Adpodirg Eupia diorvids c&pa avdpjow . . . én’ édevbepig. 

7 Delphi: Plut. Ama/. 23 (p. 769) 9... dvaBAaordvovea caf jpépay 
Ton Kat xapis kai ayamnots GAAnAwy Kai riots obre Aedgous eA€yxes Anpovyras 
rs rv “Adpodirny “Appa xadovow. 

® Thespiae: Paus. 9. 27, 5 fore 82 wai érépwbs "Adpodirns Medawidos 
iepor. 

® Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 3 "Appodirns OnBains Edava dori ovrw by apxata 
&ore xai dvabnpara ‘Appovias elvai paow . . . kadovor 82 Ovpariay, ry d¢ avray 
Hadv8npov, xai "Aroarpodiay riv rpirny. Cf. "*. 

1 Oropus: Paus. 1. 34, 3 Qperios vads or Apquapdov . . . mapéxerat 
8é 6 Bwpos pépn ... rerdpry 8€ dort rov Bwpod poipa Adposirns xat Tavaxeias 
érs O€ "lacovs nal ‘Yyceias kal 'AOnvas Tatwvias. 
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In Attica. 


11 Athens: ® Paus. 1. 14, 7 rAnolov (near the temple of Hephaestus 
beyond the Ceramicus) iepdv eorw ’Adpodirns Otpavias ... "AOnvaios d€ 
xareotnoaro Alyeus...7d d€ ef nyey ért dyaApa AiBov Tapiov nai épyor 
Pediov. 

b 'Adpodirn év xnmas: Paus. 1.19, 2 Thy Agpodirny ff rov vaov (é» Kraus) 
nAnciloy éornxe. TauTNs yap OxHjpa pev Terpayevoy kara TaUra Kai Tois ‘Eppais, rd 
8¢ eniypappa onpaives rv Odpaviay *"Adpodirny ray kadoupéver Mopar elras 
mpeaButarny. C.J, A. 273 f. |. 12, publication of temple accounts circ. 
422 B.C., (’Adpodir)ns év xpos. Paus. 1. 19. 2 dyadpa Adpodirns ris ev 
Knros épyov early ’AAxapévous Kat ray 'AOnvgow ev odiyos Oéas aor. 

¢ Aphrodite Tadv8npos: Paus. 1. 22, 3 "Adposirny ri» Hadvdnuor, éxei 
re ‘AOnvaious Onoets és ptay fyaye awd trav Snpev wOuy, aurny céBerOac 
kai Iles6® xaréornoe. The worship attributed to Solon by Nikander: 
vide 1”, 

d Temple of "Adpodirn ef’ ‘Imrodurp: Schol. Eur. Hipp. 25 éxt wérpas 
rds év ty ’Arrixy ad’ fs hy amoBAérecbar rw Tpoilqva, ‘Adpodirns vady 
pvcacbas rHv Saidpay gaciv’ éxddreoe 3¢ ’Adpodirny ef’ ‘Imrodure, hy cai 
‘Immoduriay xadovot, Hom. Odyss. 11. 320, Schol. Saidpa lepdy "Adpodirns 
év AOnvas ipvcaro rd viv ‘Ierodutcov kadovpevov. C.1.A. 1. 212: 

PIE EE — ‘Adpodirns emi 
TOLYTO — ‘InmoAuT@" 

one of the inscriptions found on the Acropolis of Athens, referring to 
the accounts of temples. Eurip. App. 30: 

méTpav wap avrnv TaAAdbos Kardyov 

yis thode vady Kumpidos éyxabicaro, 

€pac epwr’ éxdnpov' ‘Immodure 8 em 

TO owrov wvduatey ipvcba Gedy. 

© Aphrodite 'Evayoos, on inscription of Imperial period found in 
theatre at Athens, C. /. A. 3. 189. 

f Athenae. 571 C ris map’ ’A@nvaiots xadovpeyns ‘Eratpas "Adpodirns .. . 
éraipay S€ "Adpodirny rv rovs éraipous Kai ras éraipas cuvayovoay, Hesych. 
S.U. €raipas’ lepdy tas ’"Adpodirns ’AOnvycs. 

& Aphrodite ¥iéupos at Athens, vide "* i, 


% Attic Demes: ® Paus. 1. 14, 7 8ypuos 8€ eotev "AOnvaiots "AOpovéwy ot 
Tloppupiova ére mpdrepov ’Axtaiov Bactkevoarta trys Otpavias dai rd mapa 
apiow iepov ispvcadba. 

b At Alopecae: C. /. Gr. 395, inscription second century A. D. 

¢ Temple of Aphrodite on the way between Athens and Eleusis: 
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Paus. 1. 37, 7. At Plotheia, sacrifice to Aphrodite: C. J. A. 2}, 


570. 

d At Cephale: Isaeus, 2. 31 éxeivor dudcavres qyiv mpds te Bono ro 
ms ‘Adpodirns Kedadjor. Cf. Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 209 dpos repévous 
"Adpodirns Kepadnéev (circ. 400 B.C.). 

8 Peiraeeus : ® Paus. 1. 1, 3 mpos 3¢ ry Oaddoon Kévev groddunoev Adpo- 
Sirns lepdv, rpinpets Aaxedatpovioy xarepyagdpevos mepi Kvidov. Schol. Arist. 
Pax 144 Kadv\cxparns dnotv i} MevexAjjs év rq rept AOnvav ypadwr obra, “exe 
8é 6 Metpaseds Atuévas tpeis... els péev 6 KavOdpov Ati... tra Adpodiorov.” 

b Aphrodite Eérdoa, vide Rhang. Antg. Hellén. No. 1069 ’Apyeios 
"Apyeiou Tpexopvoios orparnynous emi rév Hepaca ‘Adpodirn Ev’ndoia ruyn 
ayu6yj avéOnxev. Inscription of latter part of fourth century B. c. 

¢ Oriental worship of Aphrodite in the Peiraeeus: C. J. A. 2. 168, 
inscription B. C. 333-332, recording the leave given by the state to the 
men of Citium to found a temple to the goddess there. Jd. 2. 627, 
inscription found in the Peiraeeus, . . . wept dy drayyéAde 9 i(é)peca 
THs Zupias (Oeov) . .. mepi rav Ou(aidy dv Ever) rH re 'Adpodires ret Tupia, 
«7A. (circ. 100 B.c.). Ld. 3. 136 Mytpl Gedy edavrnry latpivg "Appodirn 
dvé6nxev (Roman-Imperial period). 

On the Attic coast. 

7#a On the promontory of Colias: Paus. 1.1, 5 KwAcddos 8¢ dor 
evrava 'Adpodirns dyakpa nai TevervAX ides dvopa(duevat Geai. Strabo, 398 
TO THs KawAcados ’Adpodirns iepov, eis dv rérov éxxupavOnvat ta TeAevraia Ta 
ex rhs wept Zadapiva vavpayias ts Lepouns vavayia Paow. Various explana- 
tions given of the name KoAuds by the Scholiast on Arist. Wud. 52. 
Cf. Harpocr. and Suid. s.v. KoAdds: her name occurs on an inscrip- 
tion on a seat found in the Erechtheum, C. /. A. 3. 339. Cf. Aphrodite 
KaXtds worshipped on Hymettus, Photius, p. 185, 21. 

b Probably near Phalerum, Aphrodite émirpayia ; Plut. Zhes. 18 A€yerae 
aire (Onaei) rov per ev Aedhois aveheiv Oedv "Adpodirny xaOnyendva mroceic Oat 
Kai mapaxadeiy ovvepmopoy, Ovovre 8& mpos Bardoon THY aiya Onreav ovcay 
avropdres tpayov yevécOar’ 81d xat xadeiobar ryv Gedy 'Emrpayiav.- C. 1. A. 
3. 335 “Adpodirns ’Emrpayias, inscription of Imperial peried on seat 
found in the Erechtheum. 

1 In Megara: ®Paus. 1. 43, 6 pera 8€ rov Atovicov ro lepdy dor 
"Adpodirns vads, &yadpa be eAéhavros ’"Adpodirns rerroinpévov, Upages érixAnow 
rouré €orw dpyatcraroy €v TG vaw. leba 8€ kal érépa Oeds, hy Llapiyyopoy 
ovopafovoww, épya TpagcréeXous. 

b Paus. 1. 40, 6, near the Acropolis of Megara, meroinras "Adpodiras 
"Emortpodias lepov. 
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6 Corinth : *Euripides, Frag. (Strabo, 379) #xe wepixAvorow wposrotc" 
"Axpoxdpwboy, iepdy 3xOov, wédey ’Adpodirns: 15.  xopudy) waidow éyer 
"Adposimns, Paus. 2. 5, 1 avedOotow és roy ‘AxpoxdépOor, wads cor 
"Agpodirns® dydApara 8€ airy re &wAcopern cai “HXcos cal “Epes Zxev rotor. 
Alciphron, 3. 60 gaci rhv "Adpodirny éx KuOnpey avacyoucay ri *Axpoxdpu- 
Gov domdcacba® ei py dpa rois péev yuvains ‘Adpodirn wotovxos. .. . Plut. 
de Malig. Herod. 39 év re vag ris ‘Adpodirns, by BpvcacGas Mydecay 
A€yova: (at Corinth). 

b Paus. 2. 2, 4, in a cypress-grove before the city, BeAXepogderov ré 
dart répevos cai Adpodirns rads MeAawidos, xai rachos Aaidos. 

c Paus. 2. 2, 3 év 8¢ Keyypéas "Adpodirne ré éore vads eal dyaApa AiBov. 

” Corinthian colonies: 8 Corcyra: C. J. Gr. 1872 and 1873. 

b Syracuse: Hesych. s. v. Baséres* "Adpodirn wapd Supaxociots. 

#* Sicyon: Paus. 2. 10, 4 'Adpodirns lepdy éviacs pew 8n és abrd yurn re 
vewxdpos, 7 pnxére Oeus wap dedpa horned, cal wapOevos iepwaveny éxeretoy 
€xovca’ Anurpuddpov rHy mwapOevoy Gvoud(uvos’ rots b€ GAAots xara ravra «at 
dpay ard trys écodou Thy Oedv cai abrdbev rpocevyerOar’ rd péy 8) dyadpa xab- 
nuevov Kavaxos Sixuamos éroingey . . . mewoinrat € Te xpucou Kai dAcsavros, 
hepovea émi tH xehady mddov, ray xetpov 8 yes rH pey unneava ry Se érépg 
pendop. 

19 Hermione : ®Paus. 2. 34, 11 "Agpodirns vads éorew erixAnoww Tovrias 
kat Atuevias rhs aurns. 

b Paus. 2. 34, II xal vads érepds eotw Adpodirns’ airy nai dAXas fye 
mapa ‘Eppiovéwy reds, cal tais mapbevors kat hy yun xnpevovea mpos avdpa pedAn 
hora, drdoas mpo ydpou Ovew xabeotyxev evravOa, Cf. C. L. Gr. 1233. 

*® Epidauros: Paus. 2. 29, 1 "Agpodirns iepov memoinras. 

21 At Troezen: ® Paus. 2. 32, 3, worship of Aphrodite Karacxomia, 
connected with Hippolytos: 24. § 1 éxedorn mapOévos mAdxapov aroxeiperat 
oi (‘ImmoAur@) mpd yipou, Ketpauevn 8€ dvéOnxev és tov vady hépovoa. Cf. 
Lucian, De Dea Syr. 60. 

b ’Adpodiry €v Bnooas : inscription at Troezen third century B.c. 
Collitz, Diglect-Inschriften, 3364, \. 14. 

72 Argos: Paus. 2. 19, 6, @prehistoric gdava "Adpodirns xai “Eppou.. . 
‘Yreppynotpa xpOeioca (for sparing her husband) év rots 'Apyeiors amopevye 
kai ‘Adpoditny éri rede avebnxe Nuxndédpor. 

b Paus. 2. 23, 8 wAnaiov rov Atovicou xat Adpodirns vads €oriv Ovpavias. 
Hesych. s. v. "Axpia ...’Agpodirn mpocayopevopevn ev”Apyea, Cf. 14°, 

¢ Aphrodite TupSwpuxos: Clem. Alex. Profrept. 33 P. é@ 8€ ’Apyeious of 
"Adpoditny TupBapvyov Opnaoxevovar. 
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*% Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 7, near the temple of Demeter and Core, 
(vads) "Adpodirns xadoupevns Iadias* iBpiaaro airiy Aaodixn yeyowvia per... 
ard "Ayannvopos .. . oixovaa d¢ évy Lada. 

“4 Mantinea: Paus, 8. 6, 5, by a fountain about a mile from the 
City, Adpodirns lepdy MeAawwidos. Jd. 8. 9, 6, near the theatre in the city, 
vaovd re Adpodirns érixhknow Suppayias épeimia xal Gyadpa édeimero .. . 7d Be 
icpov xateoxevacayro rovro of Mavriveis Unrdpsnpa és rovs emera tis Gpou 
‘Pwpatots én’ Axrip vavpayias, 


% Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 10-11 ®vads dpyxaios kal “Adpodirns Edavov 
wmrAcopevns. 

b Paus. 3. 15, 11 vad 8¢, dv olda, pdvp rourp xal treppov dAdo érpxodc- 
pnrar Mopdois lepdv. emixrnots pev 87 THs ‘Ahpodirns éoriy 7 Mopda, xabyrat 
3€ xaduntpay re fxovga Kai wéBas wept rois woot, Plut. Jastit. Lacon. 239 A 
"Adpodirny céBovoe thy evorAwy xai mavras 8€ rous Beovs Ondets Kal dppevas 
Adyxas Exovras movovvrat. Inscription from Sparta of Imperial period, 
mentioning 9 igpeca ray Motpav Aaxécewy xai ‘Adpodirns évordiov, C’. J. Gr. 
1444. (Cf. inscription of Imperial period found near Amyclae, £ph. 
Arch. 1892, p.23: mentioning the lepevs "Adpodeirns Otpavias. Lactantius, 
Div. Inshit. 1. 20, the Lacedaemonian women armed themselves against 
the Messenians, propter huius facti memoriam aedem Veneri armatae 
simulacrumque posuerunt. Anfhol, 9. 320 etmé ox’ Edpmras roti ray 
Kumpw*  AdBe revyn, h "£6 ras Zmwapras’ & wéds Grdopaver, Cf. Anth. 
Palud. 173 ai8opémm 8 dpa Oecpd peverrdreporo Aveovpyou pidrpa pépec 
Endpry tevxeow dyxepayors. 


¢ Paus. 3.17, 5 dmriabev 8¢ ris XaAxtolxov vads corw 'Adpodirns ‘Apeias* 
ra 8¢ Edava apxaia, eimep rt GAXo ev “EAAnat. 

d Aphrodite "Apiovria: Roehl, Jnscr. Gr. Ant. 79. 

e Paus. 3. 13, 9 Edavov dpxatov xadovow 'Adpodirns “Hpas* ént 8¢ Ovyarpi 
yapoupevy vevouixacs ras pytépas TH Oe@ Ovew. 


f Jd. 3. 12, 11 mpds 8€ r7 Exidde olkoddpnyd €ore weprpepés, ev 8 avrg Ards 
nai Adpodirns dydApara érixAnow Odupriov, rovro Emtpevidny raracxevagat 
A€yovat. 

& Id. 3. 18, 1 rev 8é av8piavrwy rov Mavoeaviou mAnciov éorly ’AuBodoynpas 
"Adpodirns dyakpa. Cf. Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 654 C Aédyorres ev rois 
rey Oedy tpvos dvdBade avo rd yapas, & ada ’Adpodirn. 

* Paus. 3. 18, 8 HoAvcrerros 8¢ "Adpodirny mapa "Apuxdaip Kadoupevny, 
Cf. inscription found at Amyclae mentioned above. 

7 Megalopolis: ® Paus. 8. 32, 2 épeima xai rns "Adpodirns fy rd lepdy, 
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whnv Soov mpdvads re edeltwero Ere xal dydApara apOpdr rpia, ewixAnois dé 
Ovpavia, rq 8€ dors Ldvdnpos, tH rpirn 8¢ odd ériBevro. 

b Paus. 8. 31, 3 fore 8¢ evrds Tov rrepiBdAov ray peydrwy Oedy xai Adpodirns 
iepdv . . , dydApara dv r@ vaw Aapoady éroinaey, ‘Epuny Evdov nat "Adpodirns 
Edavov’ xai raurns xeipés eat AiBov Kai mpéowmrov Te nai depos wodes’ Thy 3é 
erixAnow 17 Oep Maxavirw opOdrara erro, ¢pot Soxei»’ "Apodirns yap évexa 
Kai épywv rav ravurys meloras péev emitexynoes, mavroia 8€ dvOpedmros 
avevpnpeva és Adyous eariv. 

*° Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 41, 10, on Mount Cotilum above the temple 
of Apollo of Bassae, *Adpodirn éoriy ev Kwridgy’ xat airy vads re hy ove 
€xov Ere Spodoy Kal dyadpa emesoinro. 

* Psophis: Paus. 8. 24, 6 Ywdidios év ry modes rovro pér "Adpodirns 
iepov 'Epuxivns eoriv emixAnow, hs épeima ef’ pay éedeimero avrou pdva. 

Achaea. 

3° Patrae: ® Paus. 7. 21, 10 €» Hdrpats ov roAdv anewrépe Tov Tore:davos 
iepd eorw Adpodirns’ 1d 8¢ érepoy TaY ayadpdtey yerveg mpdrepoy f Kar’ epue 
ddteis dvBpes dveixvcav év Scrip’ €ori 8€ cal aydApara Tov Ayévos éyyurdrw 
... kai Adpodirns fs cat mpos r@ Aiwée dori rénevos’ AiGou per mpdcenoy 
al dxpat yeipes nai mides, Evdov G€ rd Acura elpyacrat. 

> Paus. 7. 21, 11: in a grove near the shore another temple of 


Aphrodite. 

31} Aegium: Paus. 7. 24, 2 mpos Oardoon 'Adpodirns iepdv ev Aiyio xai 
per abro Tlocedavos. 

32 Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 7 ryv d€ Obpaviay oéBovcr pev ra pddtora, éoed- 
Geiv Sé es 1d iepdv ove €or avOpwrois. 

s-a Bura: Paus. 7. 25, 9 vads évratda Anunrpos’ 6 8€ Adpodirns Atovvaov 
ré €att, Kat Gos EtkeOvias AcOov rod MevreAnoiov ta aydApara, 'AOnvaiov d€ 
€pya Etxdeidou' xat 17 Anuntpi corw eaOns. 

88 Dittenberger, Sy//. Lnser. Graec. 178, inscription from the 
Arcadian Orchomenos containing the oath of alliance between the 
Orchomenians and the Achaean league, duvtw Aia ’Apdptov, "A@avay 
*Apapiay, ’Ad(pod)i(rav eat rov)s O(eovs mavras). 

@ Flis: * Paus. 6. 20, 6 nrAnoiov rs EithecOvias épeima ’Adpodirns 
Otpavias iepod Aetmwerat, Ovovar S€ cat ad’tdhr emt TOY Bwpoav. 

b Paus. 6. 25, 2, at Olympia near the Agora a vads and réuevos of 
Aphrodite, ryv peév ev r@ vag xadovaw Odpaviay, éhéhavtos S€ ort Kai xpucod, 
réxun Pediov, ro dé éer€pw modi emt yeA@vns BeBnxe’ rhs Se weprexerat pev ro 
repevos Optyxa, xpyntis 5€ evrds rod Tepevous Temoinrat Kal emt TH KpyTrids 
dyadpa ‘Adpoditns xadxovv emi tpdyp xdOnrat yade@’ Exédma rovTo Epyov, 
"Adpodirny dé Tavdnpor ovopdfover. 
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¢ Near the Leonidaeum in the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 3 "Adpodirns 
Bopds cat ‘Qpey per’ abray, 

d Paus. 6. 26, 5 Gedy d€ lepd ev KuAAnvg ‘AckAnmod, rd d€ "Adpodirns 
€ari: rov “Eppou d€ rd dyadya, by of ravry wepiccds o¢Bovow, dpbdy éorw 
aidcioy éxt rou Babpov. 

*5 Naupactos: Paus. 10. 38, 12 "Agpodirn exe pév ev ownraip ripds’ 
eVxovrat 8¢ Kai Ghdov evexa, cai al yuvaixes pddsora al xnpas yapoy alrovar 
mapa rns Oeov. At Oiantheia: 10. "Adpodirns re lepdr. 

**© Ambracia: C’. /. Gr. 1798, 1799. 

** Epirus: C. /. Gr. 1823, Imperial period. 

Sa Corcyra: C. J. Gr. 1872, 1873. 

Asia Minor, and coasts of the Black Sea. 

* Phanagoria: Strabo, 495 @avaydpea. .. mddes akidAoyos . . . xat rd 
"Anarovpov rd ris "Adpotirns iepdy : the name explained by a legend that 
Aphrodite rv ycydvrev éxacroy Sexopévn cal iva rp ‘Hpaxdel rapadidoin 
Sodoporeiy €€ drarns. Cf. inscription from Phanagoria 303 s.c.,C. /. Gr. 
2120. 

* Panticapeum: C. J. Gr. 2108 G, 2109, inscriptions of third 
and second centuries B.c., 6e4 'Adpo(dirn) (Ov)pavig ’Asraroupy. 

In a city of Sarmatia an inscription @E... AT ATOPO 
(circ. 500 B.C.) on a relief representing Aphrodite with Eros and Ares ; 
its style is quite out of keeping with the date of the inscription, C. 7. Gr-— 
2133. 

“' Scythian goddess ’Apripwaca identified with ‘Adpodiry Ovpavia 
Herod. 4. 59. 

“ Amastris in Paphlagonia: C. 7. Gr. 4150 C. Cf. Catalogue of 
Greek Coins, ‘Pontus,’ p. 84 (Brit. Mus.) Aphrodite on throne with 
calathos, veil, chiton, and peplos, sceptre in left hand, on right Nike 
holding out wreath: Pl. XIX *. 

* Chalcedon: Hesych. s.v. eAequor. "Adpodiry édejuow ev Kumpp 
cat Xadxcndovig. 

“ At Abydos: Athenae. 572 E Udprns 8¢ ’Adpodirns lepdy ears mapa 
*ABvdnvois, Ss hyoe Tapedros. 

 Troas: §C. J. Gr. 6165 dwé ris ev Tpwadks “Adpodirns. Cf. Plut. 
Lucull. 12 ets 8¢ Tppdda xarayGels doxnvace per ev rH lepp ris ‘Appodirns. 

b Near Gargara an Aphrodision on a promontory called Dvppd: 
Strabo, 606. 

¢ Diffusion of the cult of Aphrodite Aeneas from the Troad. Dion, 
Halic. 1. 49, Aeneas and his followers, spéroy péy eis Opgeny adixdpevos 
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Kara THY xeppdyyncoy, 4 xadeiras TladAnvn, eppicavro... pelvayres Be... 
vedv ’Adpodirns (picavro ... kai réAw Alvevay Exrioav. Id. 1. 50 éxesra 
eis KuOnpa . . . lepdv “Adpodtirns ipvorra. Jb. in Zacynthos, @vovcw 
"Adpodirn mpos rq xarackevacbévri iepp bvoiay : (many signs of this worship 
surviving in the island) Alveiou kai "Adpodirns 6 Spdpuos, nai Edara rovrey 
€ornxev audorépov . . . eis Aevxdda xardyovrat.. . xgy Taury mddw lepdv 
"Adpodirns i8pvovra, .. . xadeirat 8¢ "Adpodirns Aiveados. Jd. in Actium, 
"Adpodirns Alveddos lepdy .. . €v 3é "ApBpaxig lepoy rhs aris Oeov Kai npeoy 
Alvetov. JO. on the coast north of Buthrotum, lepdy cai avré& ras *Adpo- 
Birns ipvoduevor. Id. 1. 51, Aquqv "Adpodirms On the south-east coast of 
Italy where Aeneas landed. Temple at Eryx: Diod. Sic. 4. 83 Alveias 
6 ‘Adpodirns mréwy els "Iradtay cai mpocoppicbeis Ty vnow wodXois draOypacr 
70 iepdv, ds dv idias pnrpos imdpxov, éxdopnoe. Dion. Halic. 1. 53 rexpnpea 
rns eis XexeAovs Alveiou re cal Tpawy aditews roAAd péy Kal dAda, wepeave- 
arara 8€ rs Alveddos Adpodirns 6 Bapds dni ri xehadg Tov ‘Eupou [8pupévos, 
kai lepdv Alvelou i8pupevoy ev Alyéorp. Paus, 3. 22, 11, Aphrodisias in 
South Laconia regarded as founded by Aeneas; 7d. 8. 12, 9, Mount 
“Ayxsoia in Arcadia near Orchomenos where Anchises was buried, mpdés 
8€ rot ’Ayyxicou rq rdhy épeima dor Adpodirns lepov. Statue of Aeneas at 
Argos, td. 2. 21, 1. Schol. J7. 2. 820 mAdrrovow abriy (Adpodirny) xai 
édurmov, ore 6 Alveias 6 vids abtis mAevoas péxps rye Svoews perd TovTo imn@ 
éréBn kai ry pnrépa éripnoe rocovr@ aydApart, Cf.'%m, Shad, 20. 293- 
300. Cf. Acesilaus (Schol. Z/7. 20. 308-309), Miiller, Frag. Hiss. 
Graec. 1, p. 103, No. 26. Festus, p. 269 (Miiller) ait quidem Aga- 
thocles complures esse auctores qui dicant Aenean sepultum in urbe 
Berecynthia. Schol. Aen. 2.717 Atticus (Penates) dicit ex Samothracia 
in Italiam devectos. 


“© At Pergamum: Polyb. 17. 2 16 ris ’Adpodirns iepov... xual rod 
Nexnpopiov, d xarepOeipe (Pures). C. 1. Gr. 3542 émnxdp Oeg ‘Appodiry 
(first century B.C. ?). 


“a At Smyrna: ’Agpodirn Otpavia, late Roman sepulchral relief from 
Smyrna at Verona, dedicated to the dpy:épera “Adpodirns Ovpavias. 
C. I. Gr. 3157. 


b Aphrodite Erparonis: C. Z. Gr. 3137, treaty between Smyrna and 
Magnesia ad Sipylum (third century B.c.), 1. 83 dvadérwoay Zpupvaios 
pev (rHv dporoyiav) év TO Tis "Adpodirns tis Zrparovxidos lep@. Cf. Tac. 
Ann. 3. 63 Smyrnaeos oraculum Apollinis, cuius imperio Stratonicidi 
Veneri templum dicaverint, referre. 


‘® Ephesos: ® Athenae. 573 A EvdAkns év trois ‘Epeccaxois Kai év 
"Edéow dyaiv iepa i8piaba éraipg ‘Appodiry. 
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b Serv. Virg. Aen. 1. 720 Apud Ephesios Venerem Automatam 
dixerunt vel Epidaetiam. 
“9 At Erythrae: ® Aphrodite Udv8nyos, in inscription concerning the 
sale of priesthoods (circ. 270 B.c.): Dittenberger, Syllage, 370, 1. 57. 
b ’Adpodirn HvOéypnoros 25. 1. 75. 
© *Adpodirn 4 év "EuBdre (a district of Erythrae), 1. 40. 
Caria. 
*© Miletus: Posidippos, Anh. Pal. 12. 131: 
4 Kumpov, & re KuOnpa nal & Minrov érotyveis 
cai rd xaddv Zupins immoxpérov Samedov. 
Cf. Theocr. 28. 4: 
. wodw és NelXeos ayAady 
dng Kimpidus fpow xadduw yxAdpov tn’ andro, 
5' At Mylasa: C. J. Gr. 2693 f ’Adpodirns Erparelas lepevs, inscrip- 
tion from second century B.c. 
6 At Oecus: Theocr. 7. 116 Oixetvra farbas eos ala Acdvas. 


58 At Aphrodisias : rights of asylum given to the temple of Aphrodite 
there in a letter from Antony (37 B.c.), C. Z. Gr. 2737. Cf. 2782, &c., 
an avénpdpos of the goddess of Aphrodisias mentioned in 2822. Cf. 
Tac. Ann. 3. 62 Aphrodisiensium civitas Veneris .. . religionem 
tuebantur. 


& At Cnidos: Paus. 1. 1, 3 Kvtdsoe repaow “Adpodirny padiora, xai 
odiow eorw lepa ris Oeov. 1d pév yap dpxadraroy Aapiridos ®, pera 8€ 7d 
"Axpaias, yewraroy dé fv Kudiay of rroAXol, Kyidior 8¢ airot xadotow Ebm\oray’. 
Inscription dedicated to Aphrodite and Hermes found in Cnidus, 
Newton, Halicarnassus, n. 31: vide series of Aphrodite heads on 
Cnidian coins, Chotx de medailles grecques du cabinet de M. Imhoof- 
Blumer, 4. 127-135. 

6° At Halicarnassus: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 400. 

Pamphylia. 

6 At Aspendos on Mount Castnium: hence Aphrodite Kaorvia in 
Lycophron, 403. Strabo, 437-438 KaAAipayos pev oly dyow ev trois 
ldpBos ras "Adpodiras (4 Oeds yap ov pia) tHY Kaorujry trepBadr\coba 
maoas TH Ppovelv, Gre povn wapaddxeras Thy Tay bay Guciay. 

Cilicia. 

7 At Aegae: C. J. Gr. 4443, dedication to ‘Adpodlry Edo 
together with Poseidon *AodaAcws (first century B. c.). 

Y2 
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The islands. 


% Rhodes: worshipped with Apollo and Asclepios there, Budl. de 
Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 139. 

‘ta At Cos: vide inscription in Reoue des Etudes Grecques, 1891, 
p. 361: and Paton and Hicks, Jascripttons of Cos, No. 387. Cf. mime 
of Herondas, 1. 26, 62, Aphrodite called } 6eés. Head of Aphrodite 
on tetradrachm of Cos, Musée Hunter, p. 142.1. Cf, "7h, Ff, 


* Crete: the Cretans claimed this island to be the original home 
of the Aphrodite worship: Diod. Sic. 5. 77 da 8é rv émepdvecay nai riy 
dxi mrciov énidnpiay abriis rots é¢yyapious éfdidlerba riw Gedy, xadovrras 
"Adpodirny 'Epuxivay nal KuOépeay nai Ladiay, ri 8¢ nal Supiay. 

® Ancient ’Adpodicrr in the territory of the Latii, C. 7. Gr. 2554: 
Aphrodite mentioned in the federal oath sworn by the men of 
Hierapytnia, C. J. Gr. 2555. 

b In Lyctos and Dreros: Cauer, Delect® 117. 

e At Cnossus under the title “A»@ea, Hesych. s. v. 

© Delos: Callimach. Del. 307 ips» dyadya Kumpi8os apxains apejxoos, 
qv wore Onaevs cicato aviv maiderowy, sre Kpnrndev dvexre. Paus. 9. 40, 3 
AnXiloss "Adpodirns éorly ov peya Edavoy ... xdresoe 3¢ dyri woday és Terpd- 
yevov ayjpa’ weibopas rovro ‘Apiadyny AaBeiw mapa Aaidddov. Plut. 
Theseus, 21 r@ Oe Ovoas xai avabels 1d 'Adpodicroy, 8 mapa ris ’Apsddens 
€xaBev. Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, 23, |. 189, inventory of temple- 
property (circ. 180 B.c.), "Appodiciwy r@ yopd Aaurddes. Lb. 1. 131 
“Ardddwve “Adpodity. Worshipped with Isis there in later times: vide 
inscription in 'A@nvaioy, 4, p. 458, No. 7 “Iot8 Swreipa "Acrdprec "Adpo- 
Birt nat “Epwre “Appoxpdre: Amdddon 'Avdpspayos Pavopdyxou (imép éavrov) 
Kal yuvainds cal Téexvwy yapiornptoy, 

8 At Aegina: Quaest. Graec. 44, Plut. Paus. 2. 29, 6 mAnoiow d¢ 
Tou Awevos ev @ partoTa Sppifovras vads catw ’Adpodirns. 


Cyprus. 
*t Paphos: Hom. Od. 8. 362: 
9 8 dpa Kumpov ixave Gidoppecdjs "Adpodirn 
és Tlapoy, évOa ré ol réuevos Bouds re Gunes. 
Paus. 8. 5, 2 Iddou re 'Ayannvep yéyovey oixtoris xai ris “Appodirns 
xateoxevacaro ev Ilakaurap@ 16 iepdv' réws 8¢ 9 Beds mapa Kumpiwy ripas 
efyev év ToAyois xadoupervp xwpiy. Strabo, 683 Tadaimagos, scov ev 
8éxa cradiots Umép ris Oaddrrns idpupevn, Upoppov éyovoa Kai fepov apyatoy 
mys Tadias ‘Adpodirns. Tac. Ann. 3. 62 Exin Cyprii tribus delubris, 
quorum vetustissimum Paphiae Veneri auctor Aerias, post filius 
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eius Amathus Veneri Amathusiae ... posuissent. Jd. Hist. 2. 3 
fama recentior tradit a Cinyra sacratum templum, deamque ipsam 
conceptam mari huc adpulsam. Sed scientiam artemque haruspicum 
accitam, et Cilicem Tamiram intulisse ...mox... tantum Cinyrades 
sacerdos consulitur. Hostiae ut quisque vovit sed mares deliguntur : 
certissima fides haedorum fibris. Sanguinem arae obfundere vetitum : 
precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur . . . simulacrum deae non effigie 
humana, continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum metae 
modo exsurgens; et ratio in obscuro. 74. Conditorem templi regem 
Aerian vetus memoria, quidam ipsius deae nomen id perhibent (? ’Adpo- 
Birn’Apeia). Cf. Max. Tyr.8.8. For connexion of Aphrodite worship 
with the Cinyradae in Cyprus, vide PAzlologus 24.226. Cf. Serv. Aen. 
1. 720 Apud Cyprios Venus in modum umbilici vel ut quidam volunt 
metae colitur. Inscriptions found on site of Paphos, e.g. C. /. Gr. 
"Adpodirn adia 4 wéAts Madiov (in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes II). 
C.I. Gr. 2640 ’Adpodirns cai Asds ToAcéws xai “Hpas (third century B.c.). 

* Yodyol, ?older name of the site of the Paphian temple (vide 
Neubauer, Comm. Mommsen, 673, etc.). Cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. ToAyot" 
wohis Kumpou .. . A€yerat xai PéAytoy ovderépws’ ad od Todyia 9 Adpodirn. 
Theocr. 15. 100 Aéorrow’, A Todydy re nat "I8ddkcov épedacas Alrewdy tr’ 
“Epuxa, xpvog taicdauc’ “Adpodira, Schol. 126. ToAdydés’ médts Kumpov, 
dvopacpémn dd Todyou ruds ’Addudos xal "Adpodimns.  Catull. 64. 96 
Quaeque regis Golgos, quaeque Idalium frondosum. 

® Citium: vide supra @*e. C.J. A. 2. 168; C. Z. Gr. 2641. 

* Amathus: Paus. 9. 41, 2 ors 8¢ "Auabois ev Kumpp wédis’ "Adondos 
év ari cat Adpodirns lepdy darw dpyaiov : vide supra *! (Tac. Ann. 3. 62). 
Catull. 36. 14 Colis quaeque Amathunta quaeque Golgos. Hesych. 
$.U. kdprwats Ovaia Adposirns év Apabovvrs (xdprwors=burnt-offering : 
vide Stengel, ix Hermes, 1892, p. 161); grave of Ariadne there, Plut. 
Thes. 20 xadeiy 8€ rd dAgos ’Apabovolous dv & rév tapov setxyvovar ‘Apidd- 
ms ’Adpodirns. Cf. 2k, 

* The promontory Olympus on the north-east of Cyprus: Strabo, 
682 ¢xovca 'Adpodirns ’Axpalas vady advroy yuvafi cai adparoy. 1b. dxpa 
IInddAcov, fis dmépxecras Adhos . . . lepds ’Apodirns. Jd. 683 ‘Apowdn spoiws 
mpdcoppov éxovca Kai lepdy xal ddcos. In 682 he mentions the locality 
"Agpodicrov xaf & orem) 1 vncos. 

*® Hesych. “Eyxeos (?) “Adpodirn Kump. Cf. ©. 

* Aphrodite tapaximrovoa in Cyprus, "°8, 

* Cythera: Paus. 3. 23, 1 rd lepdv rns Otparvias dyoraroy cai lepor 
énéca "Adpodirns sap’ “EdAnaiy édarw dpxadraroy’ ari) 8) 4 beds ~davor 
@mdiopévov, Cf. 1]. 15. 432 KvOnpoios (abécior. Cf. Db, 
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*° In Cranaé off Gythium: Paus. 3. 22, 1 lepé» dorw "Adpodimms dy ry 
nmeipm Meyowvircdos, cal 6 rénos otros dwas xadeirat Meyenov. Tovro pév 39 
7rd lepdy moujoat A€yovow ‘AdéFardpor. 

7 Amorgus: C.J. Gr. 2264 Ovpavig rj éy dowi& (inscription circ. 
100 a.D.). Cf. Plut. Cleom. 17 and 21, district outside Argos called 4 
aoris. 

™ Anaphe: C. J. Gr. 2477. 

7 Ceos: Inser. Graec. Antig. (Roehl) 397 Ccoxidns "Aptoraixpov 
"Adpodirn dveOnxev dpfas. *Adpodiry KrnovAda Anton. Liber. Zransf/. 1 of 
8¢ Gvovow dxpe viv IovAcHras pev (a family in Ceos) *Appodiry, KryovAdar 
ovoudfovres, of dé GAAos KrynovAAay ‘Exaépyn». 

8 Gyaros: vide "°f, 

77 ?Lemnos: Schol. Ap. Rhod. x. 614, the legend of the Lemnian 
women despising Aphrodite. 

® Lesbos: inscription to Aphrodite-Peitho, and Hermes, published 
by Keil, PAzlologus Supplem. 2. 579 & xe Oéhy Ovew emi rg ras "Adpodiras 
ras Iebas nat rp “Eppa. 

™ Paros: Jnser. Graec. Antig. (Roehl) 405 ’Adpodirns. 

7 Samos: Athenae. 572 F “Avegis 6 Sdyuos dv Seurépe ‘Qpey Taysaxey 
THY ev Tap "Adpodirny, hy of pév ev caddpos xadovow, of 8¢ éy Ehet, arrexai 
(gnow) éraipar Bpicavro al ovvaxodovOncarat Tepixdei, Gre erodsdpxes thy 
Sapov. ’Adpodirn Kouporpdédos at Samos, 1!81, 

76 Samothrace. Inscription (? of fourth century B.c.) in Conze 
Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meers, p. 69, Taf. 16. 10 "Adpo- 
Sirn Kaduads. 

Sicily. 

™ Syracuse. ®Ba@ris: Hesych. 5.27. Adpodiry mapa Supaxociors. 

b ? KaAXinvyos: Athenae. 554 C, E. 

 Acrae: C. I. Gr. 5424 mpooratevoavres “Hpg cai ’Adpodira. 16.5425. 

™ Panormus: C. J. Gr. 5553 KAeaydpas ’Adpodirn avéOnxe rpamefay. 
Sappho (Strabo, 40) 7 o¢ Kumpos } [dos 4 UWdvoppos. 

* Messana: C. J. Gr. 5615, dedication to Aphrodite by temple- 
officials. 

*! Catana: C. I. Gr. 5652 leparevovons Geas "Adpodiras. 

 Segesta: C. I. Gr. 5543 teparevovaay ’Adpodirg Ovpavia. 

8S Eryx: Paus. 8. 24, 6 €ore ydp wat év ry Suxedig ris Epuxivns lepov év 
TH Xopa ti) "Epvxos ayimraroy éx maXatordrov cal ovK dmodeoy mAouT@ Tov 
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lepou rot éy Uady. Diod. Sic. 4. 83: the temple founded and 
enriched by Eryx, rj é€ aidvos dpyny AaBdv obderore Scédiwe ripodpevoy : 
its prestige was great among the Sicanians and Carthaginians, rd 8¢ 
reXeuTaiov ‘Pwpatos dons LexeAlas Kparnoayres brepeBddovro mavras rovs mpd 
airay rais eis rauTny repais ... of pév yap xaravravres els ray yncoy taro 
kal orparnyol ... éreday els rov"Epuxa mapaBddwot, peyadorperéae Oucias 
cal tipais Koopovas rd réuevos, kat rd oxvOpwndy ris é£ovaias dirobepevos 
peraBddAovow els madeas Kat yuvaxay dpsdias perd woddys Dapérnros, pores 
ovrw@ vopifovres xeyaptopémy TH Oe moinoew THY éavtay wapovciay. Aelian. 
Nat. Hist. 10. 50 ava nay éros cal nuépay nacav Ovovas rH Beg xai of ém- 
xe@prot al of gevoe.. . Ews Be nal troddpres Kat éxeivos (6 Bapds) ovx avOpa- 
Kidv, ov aoddy, oly Hukavorwy rpidyn oqdwr iropaiver, 8pdcou S€ dvdrAeds 
€ortw xal méas veapas, rep ovy avadveras Soa: vucres’ ra ye pny lepeia éxdarns 
dyéAns airépara org, cai rp Bopp mapéorer. Cf.™4f Polyb. 1. 55 
rourou (“Epuxos) én’ avris pév ris xopupns odons émumédov, xeirat rd THs *Adpo- 
dirns ris "Epuciys lepdv, Srep Sporoyoupévas emipavécrardy dors TE Te TAOUTH 
cal rz Aowy mpocracig t&y xara Thy Tuediav lepov. Strabo, 272 ofkei- 
rat xal 6 “Epv€ Aodds bWndds, lepdv Exww 'Adpodirns ripdpevoy duadepdvrws 
lepoSovAwy yuvaixGy mAijpes rd madady, as dvébecay Kar’ ebyny of Te x ris 
SixeAias cai EwOev woddoi. For Aphrodite worship in Sicily, vide also 
Aphrodite-Aeneas, “¢, 

% Argyros: Ampelii Liber, Memor. 8.16 Argyro est fanum Veneris 
super mare : ibi est lucerna super candelabrum posita lucens ad mare 
sub divo. 

*® For Aphrodite-worship in Italy and along the Adriatic, vide 
Catullus, 36. 11: 

Nunc o caeruleo creata ponto 
Quae sanctum Idalium Uriosque apertos, 
Quaeque Ancona Cnidumque harundinosam 
Colis quaeque Amathunta, quaeque Golgos, 
Quaeque Durrachium Adriae tabernam. 


(See Robinson Ellis’s note on ‘ Urios,’ Commentary on Catullus, 
p. 98.) 

* At Naples: C. /. Gr. 5796. Cf. Add. 3, p. 1255. 

** At Rome, worship of Aphrodite of Eryx before the Colline gate : 
Strabo, 272. Cf. Serv. Virg. Aen. 1. 720 Est et Erycina (Venus) 
quam Aeneas secum advexit. 

* In Spain, at Saguntum: Polyb. 3. 97, 6 rd rijs "Appodirns leper. 

*® At Cyrene: vide Plautus, Rudens (Act 1, sc. 1, 1. 6), for the 
worship and temple of Venus Cyrenensis. 
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* Naucratis: Athenae. 675 F-676 A (quoting from the book of 
Polycharmus of Naucratis, repi "Ad¢podirns) xara 3¢ rj» tpirqy xpés rais 
elxoow oAvpmiada ‘Hpdéorparos woXirys nudrepos . . . pocoxay wore kai Tlahe 
ris Kumpou dyadparioy "Adpodirns ombaysaioy apxaioy rH Téxvy Grnordpervos 
yes pepo eis ry» Navxpariw’ cai. . . éwet xetuey aldvidiow enewece . . . nare- 
guyov dravres emt rd ris "Adpodirns dyakpa, ceo{ew avrovs airny Sedpevor. ij 
8¢ beds, npoogirns yap rois Nauxpariras fy, aldridtoy dxolnoce wayta Ta wapa- 
Keipeva avr puppims xAwpas wAnpyn oopns re Hdlorns éwAnpece Thy vay... 
xat 6 ‘Hpdorparos éfoppycas ris veds pera rov aydAparos éxev nai ras aidbyi- 
doy atr@ avapareicas xAwpds puppivas aveOnxey ev rep rhs Adpodirns lepe, 
Ovcas re 77 Oeg Kai avabeis ry ‘Adpotiry r&yadpa. 

*' At Tentyra: Strabo, 815 (of Tevrupirat) rysdow ‘Adpotirny Irvobey 
8€ rov ved ris “Adpodirns “Iow8os éorw lepdy. 

a Zephyrium, near Alexandria: Strabo, 800 dxpa vaicxoy fyovca 
"Apowwons ’Adpodirns, Cf. Athenae. 318 D. 


b Aphrodite Znpuv6ia in Thrace (? Hekate): E/. Mag. p. 411. 30 
Znpuvbia’ *\dpodirn ev Opdxy. ZnpuvOov yap dyrpow dv Opaxy ... Aunddper. 
Hellenic Aphrodite ? 


*2 Daughter of Dione and Zeus: Hom. J/. 5. 312 Acds 6vyarnp "Ad- 
podirn, Cf. 16.370; Eur. Hel. 1098 Képn Acoyncs Kump. Dione identified 
with Aphrodite in Theocr. 7.116: vide ®. Cf. Serv. Virg. Aen. 3. 466. 

* Connected with Hebe: C. Z. Gr. 2138 Oeav Kwdsdda e’s ’ABaiov 
éroinga “Adripos (circ. 500 B.c.). Cf. C. Z. Gr. 214, worship of Hebe 
near that of Aphrodite KwAuis on Attic promontory opposite Aegina. 
At Sparta, vide *8. Hesiod, Zheog. 16, 17: 

kai Oepuey aidoinv, EdtxoBAdpapdy 1° ’Adpodirny, 
"HBnv re xpucocorepavoy carn» re Atovny, 

* With the Charites and Horae: Paus. 6. 24, 7, statues of the 
Charites at Elis, with some emblems of Aphrodite, Xadpsras 3€ Adpodirn 
(oixeias) padiora etvar Oedv. Aristoph. Pa.v, 456 ‘Epyj, Xaptow, “Qoacw, 
"Adpodiry, d6m. Cf. Homer, //. 18. 382: 

Xdpis Autapoxpydepvos 

Kady THY wre tepicduTds audeyunes 
with Odyss. 8. 270. 
Il. 5. 338: 

apSpociov ba mémdov, dv of Xdpites xdpov avrai. 
Odyss. 8. 362 : 

n 8 dpa Kumpov ixave pidopperdys "Adpodirn .. . 

évOa d€ piv Xadpires Aovoav xai xpicay éAaig, 
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Hom. Hymn A poll. |. 194 

airap éimAdxapos Xdptres nai evppoves “Qpat 

‘Appovin O& “HBy re Ards Ovyarnp tr "Adpodirn 

Gpxetvr’, GAAnAwy emi xapr@ xetpas exoveat, 
Hom. Hymn to Aphrodite, 6. 11: 

Sppoot xpvociaw exdcpeov, olci mep avral 

*Qpas xoopeicOny xpvodpruxes. 
Hesiod, Op. 73: 

aupi 8€ of Xdperés re Oeai cal mérma edo 

Sppous xpvaeiovs fbecav xpoi (the creation of Pandora). 
Athenae. 682 F (quoting from the Cypria), 9 8€ ctv duderdAotos grdop- 
pecdas 'Adpodirn mrekapern orepdvovs evadeas dvbea yains ... dy xehadaiow 
€Oevro Ocal Asrrapoxpydenvos, Nuppat xal Xdperes dua 8€ ypvoen "Adpodirn caddv 
det8ovoat car’ Spos woAumiddxov “Idns. 

*© Aphrodite with Hephaestos: Odyss. 8. 266-369. Cf. Ap. 
Rhod. 3. 36. Lucian, Deor. Dial. 15 mwas od (ndorumet 9 Adpodirn rhv 
Xdpey h  Xdpis ravrny; 

* Aphrodite with Ares: J7. 5. 311-364; 21. 416. Pindar, PyZh. 
4. 87 Xadxdpparos wéats ’"Adpodirns. Hes. Zheog. 933: 

avrap “Apni 

pwordpp KuOepea Sd8ov nal Acipoy érixre... 

“Appoviny 6, tv KaSuos trépOupos Oér’ deosrey. 
'Temple of Ares at Athens: Paus. 1. 8, 4 near the Bovdcurnpioy 
@vOa ayidpara 8v0 . . . "Adpodirns xeiras. Joint temple of Ares and 
Aphrodite on the road from Argos to Mantinea: Paus. 2. 25, 1 
xara pev 8) rovro Adpodirns xetrat davoy, mpds 8¢ HAtov dvopas “Apews. 
? Ares worshipped with Aphrodite in Crete, the two deities being 
mentioned side by side in the public oaths taken by the men of Latus 
and Hierapytna. C. J. Gr. 2554 and 2555. 

*” Hesiod, Zheog. 201: 

ty 8 “Epos apdprnce xal “Ipepos éomero xadds 

yewopéry ra mpata Oeav tr és idov lovay. Cf. USK, 

* Cic. de Deor. Nat. 3. 23 Venus prima Coelo et Die nata cuius 
Eli delubrum vidimus, altera spuma procreata, ex qua et Mercurio 
Cupidinem secundum natum accepimus, tertia Iove nata et Dione, 
quae nupsit Volcano. Sed ex ea et Marte natus Anteros dicitur, 
quarta Syria Cyproque concepta, quae Astarte vocatur, quam Adonidi 
nupsisse proditum est. Amp. £2). Mem. 9 Veneres quattuor; prima 
Coeli et Diei filia, secunda quae ex spuma nata esse dicitur Aetheris et 
Oceani filia, tertia quae Volcano nupsit quae cum Marte se miscuit : unde 
Cupido natus esse dicitur, quarta Cypri et Syriae filia quam Adon habuit. 
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Oriental Aphrodite. 

"a Aphrodite Ovpayia: Paus. 1. 14, 7 mporos avOperev ‘Acovpiots 
karéatn o¢BerOar rv Ovpariay, pera 8€ "Acoupiovs Kunpior Lladis xai 
Powixwy rois "AgxdAwva ~xovor. Luc. de Dea Syr. 33, description of 
the goddess of Hierapolis, ¢xet 3¢ re xa 'A@nvains cal "Appodirns nat SeAn- 
vains xai ‘Péns xai ‘Apréydos nai Neweotos xal Motpéwy’ yxetpl d€ ry pew érépn 
oxnrrpov €xet, th érépy 8€ drpaxrov Kal éwi ry xepady axrivas re hopee: xai 
TUpyov Kal KeoTdv, TE povrny TH» Ovpaviny coo péovac. 

b At Cythera, ®: Paus. 3. 23, 1. Herod. 1. 105 ris Supins ev 
"Aoxdlwve mode... THS oUpavins "Adposirns 7d ipdy. gore 8€ rovro rd ipdy 
...» mavrav apyatérarov ipay dca ravrns tis Oeov. kal yap rd év Kumpm ipoy 
évOcitev éyevetu, ds avroi A€yovar Kumpwe’ cal rd dv KuOnpowos Doimnés eiow 
of i8pvoduevos ex ravrns ris Lupine édvres. Ld. 1. 131 emupepabnxace 8¢ of 
Tlépoat xai tH Ovpavig Ove, mapa re "Acovpiwy pabdyres nal "ApaBior xade- 
ovat 8¢ "Acaoupios rv "Adpodirny Midirra. Cf. Artemis, *. 


© Religious prostitution in the worship of Mylitta at Babylon: Herod. 
I. 199 sub fin, émayn 8€ nai ris Kumpou dort mapanAnows rovrp vdpos. 
The same rites in the worship of the goddess at Byblos: Lucian 
de Dea Syr. 6. In Lydia and Locris: Athenae. 516 A ov pdvoy 8¢ 
Avday yuvaixes Geros ovcas trois évruxovetw, GAAd Kal Aoxpay ray ’Em(edu- 
piwy, ére 8€ rev mepi Kumpov (quoting from Clearchus epi Biov). Justin. 
21. 3 speaks of this practice among the Locrians, and (18. 5) in 
Cyprus. At Eryx ®: in Armenia in the worship of Anaitis, Strabo, 532 
ta tis ‘Avairidos (iepa) diaepdvras "Appévios rerysnxace . . . Kai Ovyarépas oi 
expaveorarur tou Edvous anepovor mapbevous, als vopos eori Karamopvevbeioas 
mohvy xpdvov mapa TH Oe@ pera raira didocba mpos yapoy, ovK dmafiouvros 17 
TOLAUT] TuvoLKEiy OvdEVds. 

d Paus. 3. 8, 4 of "ApdBior Acdvucoy Gedy podvoy rai ryv Odpaviny yyevwrat 
elvat. 

© Herodian, Ad Exc. Div. Marc. 5.6 rijs Otpavias rd dyaApa pere- 
wépwaro, ceBdvrwy aitd breppvas Kapxndoviwy re xal trav xara ty AiBuny 
avOparev .. . AiBves pév ovv abrny Ovpaviay Kadovat, Poinxes 8€ 'Aotpoapxny 
Gvopafovet, aeAnvny eivar Oedovres. 


f Herod. 4. 59 (the Scythians) Adoxovrac . . . ’AndAAwvd te Kai Odpaviny 
"Adpodirny ... Ovpavin 8€ ’"Adpodirn, ’Apriumaca. Cf. 4. 67 of Evapees (a 
Scythian tribe) of dvpéyuve: ray "Adpodirny ogi A€yovor pavrixyy Bovvat. 

6 In Corinth: Strabo, 378 1rd ris "Adpodirns iepdv obra mAovotov 
umnp£ev Gore mreiovs fh xsAias iepodovdrous éxéxrnro éraipas, Gs averiGecay rH 


Ge@ avbpes cal yuvaixes, Pind. Frag. 87: 
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TloAvgevat veavides, ducdimodos Lebovs dv ddveig KopivOe, 

afre ras yAwpas A:Bavov fava Sdxpva Ouucre, 

qoNaxs parép épwrav OFpamiar nTdpevas vonua mworray ‘Adpodiray 

oe ee ~ « « obv & avdyxg way xaddy. 

Athenae. 573 C vdueudv eon dpyxaiov év Kopivop . . . Grav 4 adds 
ebynrat wept peyddov ry “Adpodiry, oupmapadapBdvec Bat mpos thy ixereiay ras 
éraipas os mAeioras xal ravtas mpocevxecOas TH Oeq Kal Vorepoy emi rois lepois 
mapeiwas ... kal of idcarat 8€ xarevyovras ry Oe, reXeaOevray wepi dy dy 
romvras thy Senow, anafey auTy taxras éraipas. 

h At Thebes, °*. 

i At Athens, "4, 

k In the Peiraeeus, 1*4. 

1 At Argos, ™, 

m At Megalopolis, *. 

n At Aegira, * 

© At Panticapaeum, *. C. /. Gr. 2108 G, 2109. 

P At Smyrna, ‘78, C. J. Gr. 3157. 

a Polemon, Frag. 42 (Schol. Oed. Col. 100) ’AOnvain . . . mpddta 
pty lepa Ovovew .. . "Adpodiry Ovpavia. 

r At Olympia: Paus. 6. 25, 1 rq pév dv rq vag xadovow Ovpaviay ére- 
gavros 8¢ dors nai xpvoov, réxvn Pediov, rp 8€ érépp wodt emi xeddvns 
BéBnxe. Cf. 4, 

® Xenophon, Symp. 8. 9 éxarépg (‘Adpodiry) xepis Bwpot re cai vuoi 
nai bucia, rH ev Havdnpp pqdioupysrepas, r7 Sé Otpavia ayvdrepat. 

t Plato, Sympos. 180 D }... mpeoBurépa xal dunrap Ovpavoi bvyarnp, 
4» 37 Kal Ovdpaviay érovopdfoper’ 7 8¢ vewrépa Ads nal Acoyns, hy 81) Tavdnpor 
xadoupey, 

a Lucian, Dialog. Meretr. 7. 1 Ovoas pév rp Tavdnup Acuxny pyxada, rH 
Otpavig 8¢ rij dv Knwos ddapady. 

v Artemid. Onetrocr. 2. 3'7 (Agpodirn Otpavia) pddiora dyaby wepi 
ydpous kai rowarias xal mrpds Tréxvoy ‘youn. 

w Orphic Hymn, 55.5: 

Kal xparéets rpiccav poipmy, yewgs 8€ ra marta, 
éuca rt év ovpavp dort Kal ev yain moAvKdpr 
dy mévrov re Bude. 
x Epigram, Anth. Pal. 1. 297 els &yadpa ris Ovpanias ‘Adpodirns 
i Kumpts ov mavdnuos, Ddoxeo rh Gedy elrey 
Ouvpaviay. 
y Appuleius, Mes, 11. 2 Caelestis Venus quae primis rerum 
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exordiis sexuum diversitatem generato amore sociasti et aeterna subole 
genere humano propagato nunc circumfluo Paphiae sacrario coleris : 
the moon is addressed in his prayer as Regina Caeli, Caelestis Venus. 
z Stobaeus, Physica, xed. 6. wept 'Adpodirns Ovpavias nal “Eperos Geiov. 
109 Aphrodite ‘OAupwia at Sparta, *£, 
101 Aphrodite ’Agpoyerys, poetical title, cf. C. 7. Gr. 5956: Hesiod, 
Theog. 191: 
re & ex Kovpy 
€OpépOn’ mparov 8€ KuOnpoos (abéaow 
éxAnr, evOev Ereira mepippuroy ixero Kuwpop : 
cf. *. Anacreon, 54: 
xaponns dr’ dx Oaddoons 
se8pocaperny KuOnpny 
EAdxeve mdvros ape. 


103 "Agrepia: Cram. Anecd. Paris. 1. 319 “Adpodirny ay nts etry Thy 
rov mavros alaOnrov pucw rovrecre THY mpwroyer VAny, hy Kal "Acreplay xai 
Ovpaviay xadei ra Adya. Aphrodite with Zeus "Apdpios and Athena 
’"Apapia On an inscription of the Achaean league, Rev. Arch. 1876, 
p. 102. Cf. the legend in Hesiod, Zheog. 988 about Phaethon, son of 
Kephalos, and Eos whom Aphrodite carried off cai piv (aborts évi vnois 
morddov pvytoy momnoaro Bainova Biov, Strabo, 732 Wepoa . . . Tipeore 
kat “HAcoy, dy xadovoe MiOpny Kat ceAnyny Kat Adpodirny. 


8 Tacwpdn, goddess worshipped at Thalamae in Laconia: yad«a 
€arnkev dydApara év traiOpw rou iepov ("Ivovs) ths re Tlaowpans xai “HAiov ro 
érepov ... ZeAnuns Be emixAnots, kat ov Oadaparas émtyapios Satpov eory 7 
Tlacwpan. Cf. Cic. de Div. 1. 43. Arist. Mirad. 133, referring to the 
cows of Geryon, ras & é8duacce 1é0m Hacwpaecoa Ged, Taorwpan con- 
nected with Apollo and Daphne by Plutarch, Agzs, 9. Jo. Lyd. 
de Mens. 4. p. 89 (4 ‘Appodirn) xadeiras 8€ moddaxov Kai Haodan. 


104 Aphrodite-Ariadne at Amathus in Cyprus: Plut. Zhes. 20 oi 
péev yap arayEacGai haow avriy drorapbeicav tnd rov Onaews. 16, at the 
sacrifice to Ariadne, xaraxAXwvopevdy ria trav veavioxov pbéyyerOac xai 
motety Grep woivovaa yuvaixes. Grave of Ariadne in Naxos: two 
different sacrifices there, 2d. r7 ev yap n8opuevous Kat mailovras éoprafay, 
tas S€ ravrn Spwpévas Ouoias etvar mévOer tui xal orvyvdrnte peptypevas. 
Naxos, sacred to Dionysos and Aphrodite Ariadne: Orphic Hymn 
to Aphrodite, 55, 1. 22  vipdas réprn xvavwmow ev xOovi Aig. At 
the feast of acxopédpa at Athens: Plut. Zhes. 22 émoveiv ev rais 
orovdais, EXeXed, ‘lod "lov, rovs mapévras' Sy Td pev omévdorres dvadwvreiy Kai 
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mawvifovres eiwOacs, rd 8¢ éxmdnkews cal rapayns €ort. Boys dressed up 
as girls: 25. pwryy wat oxjpa nai Badiow ds En padtora wapOévors (dpot0v- 
pervs)... Pepovar (rods doyots) Atoviow cal *Apiadyy xapi{spevr 8a roy 
podov 7 paddov Gre ovyxopsCouévns omapas éramAOov. At Argos in the 
temple of Dionysos Kpnciws: Paus. 2. 23, 8 "Aptddyny awobavoicay @6ayvay 
évravOa ... wAnoloy 8¢ Tov Asovicov xai "Adpodirns vads dorw Ovpavias. 
Hesych. s.v. *ApsdifAav rv “Apiddyny Kpyres. Ariadne, mother of 
Tauropolis, Schol. ap. Rhod. 3. 997. 

Armed Aphrodite. 

3a At Corinth with Helios, *. 

b Aphrodite Suppayia at Mantinea, *. 

¢ Aphrodite ‘Om\opévn *Apela, ’Aptovria at Sparta, ™. 

d At Mylasa: ’Adpodirn Erpareia, ". 

© “Eyxetos Adpodirn in Cyprus, ©. 

f In Cythera: €davoy dricpévor, ©. 

& At Amorgus: Aphrodite Ovpavia 4 év domik, *. 

h Vide epigrams, Anth. Plan. 171-177. 

i Plut. SudJa, 19, the names of Ares, Nike, and Aphrodite inscribed 
on Sulla’s trophy after Chaeronea, &s ody frrow evruxig xaropOwcas f 
Sewdrnre nai Suvdpec rov wddepov. Cf. Plutarch, Parall. 37, statue of 
Aphrodite Nexnpdpos sent to Rome by Fabius Fabricianus. 

k Ap. Rhod. 1. 742: 

éfeins 8 foxjro BabvrAdcapos Kubépea 

“Apeos cypd{ovca Gody adxos' éx 3€ of dpou 
mixuy emt oxadyv Evvoxy KexdAagro xiTevos 
vépbey iméx pafoio’ 1d 8 dyrioy arpexés ait as 
xarkein Seixnrov ev aonids haiver’ idécba. 

1 Porph. de Abst. 2. 56 éOvero cal dv Aaodixeig ry xara Supiay ry 'AOnrG 
car’ éros mapOevos, viv 8¢ Eagos. 

m Aphrodite 2rparomxis at Smyrna, *. 

n Aphrodite Erpanyyis at Paros: Le Bas, fis, 2062, dedication 
"Agpodiry Erparnyids. 

10 Maritime Aphrodite ® at Byzantium, ’. 

b In Attica, %*. Aphrodite KwAdds, “8, At Aegina, %. 

¢ At Hermione: Aphrodite Movria ral Acpevia, 4. 

d At Patrae, ™a, 
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e Aegium, ™. 

f On south-east coast of Italy: Acuiy "Adpodimns, © 

€ Aphrodite ’Axpaia on the promontory of Olympos in Cyprus, ©. 

h Aphrodite Edrdo at Aegae in Cilicia with Poseidon ’Aodpddeios, ™. 
At Cnidos, %: C.J. Gr. 4443, 7309. Aphrodite EdsAoca worshipped 
at Mylasa, inscription published in Move. cat BySdi06, Zpupyyns, 1875, 
p. 50. At Naucratis, * 

i Aphrodite Karagkomia at Troezen, ™. 

k Plut. p. 983 F (De Sollert. Anim.) ’Adpodirny épod xara Odhaccay 
rrotouperny auris lepd nal adeAga xal pndey hovevopéve xaipoveray. 

1 Plut. Crassus, 17, the goddess at Hierapolis in Syria, fh» of per 
"Adpodirny, of 8¢ “Hpay, of 8¢ ry» dpyds cal owéppara waow é€£ typay wapa- 
oxovcay airiav, Ampel. Zzd. Mem. 2. 32 Bello gigantum Venus per- 
turbata in piscem se transfiguravit. Lucian, de Dea Syr. §§ 45, 46, 
lake with sacred fish near the temple of the goddess, xara péooy avris 
(ris Aiuyns) Bopds Abou dvéorncev. 

M AevxoOéa: ? a marine Aphrodite, akin to Dictynna and Derketo. 

n “Eqdunmos? referring to the sea: Schol. //. 2. 820 mAdrroves d¢ 
aurny Kal pinoy, Ori 6 Alveias 6 vids avris, mAevoas péxps ris Svocews pera 
Touro imp eréBn kal THY pnrépa eriunoe TOOT aydApart. 

© Bion, /d. 9. 1: 

"Apepe Kumpoyevera, Ards réxos d€ Oaddoons. 

P Anth. Pal, 10, 21 Kimps yadnvain (? referring to the sea-goddess). 
Ib. 9. 143 ‘Wdoxev thy Kimpw’ eyo 8€ war i} ev Epwre obpios  xapor@ 
mvevoopat ev medayer. Lucret. 1. 6: 

Te, dea, te fugiunt venti te nubila caeli 
adventumque tuum. 

a Aphrodite Navapyis associated with Poseidon Zaowéws on inscription 
found at Kertsch (of Roman period), Rev. Arch. 1881, p. 238. 

¥ ‘Hyeudvn: Hesych. s. vu. “Aprepis xai "Adpodirn’ xat vais ris ovT@ 
kaNeirac: but cf. 271, 

® Himer. Or. 1. 20 rnv ’Adpodirny éx pécov rou meddyous dueioay ere 
rov adpov pera thy Oadacaay €£ axpwv wAoKapwy orafoveay. 

Aphrodite, goddess of vegetation. 

178 “AyOea at Cnossus, °°. 

b ’Adpodirn év KaAdpos at Samos, ”. 

¢ Sacrifice of herbs to Aphrodite at Eryx, ®, 
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d Aphrodite ‘Iepoxnmis in Paphos: Baudissin, Studien sur Semit. 
Relig. 2. 210. Strabo, 683, in Cyprus near Paphos, puepdv dd baddo- 
ons cat 7 ‘lepoxnmia, Cf, 1b, 

e At Hierapolis: Lucian, de Dea Syr. 49 (éopriv) of pév rupyy of de 
Aaprdda xadéovor’ Ouainy 8¢ év aibtq romnvde swoéovor dév8pea peydda, 
éxxdwayres €v ry avAG doraoe perd 8€ dywéovres alyas re kal dias Kat dda 
xrnvea (wd éx rév evdpéwv drapréoves .. . ra 8 abrixa mdvyra Kaiovras. 

f *Aoia: Hesych. dév8pa xorrdpeva xai dvariOépeva rH "Adpodiry .. . mpds 
tais eladdocs. 

& Pomegranate sacred to Aphrodite in Cyprus: Athenae. 84 C, 
quoting from Antiphanes, ry yap "Adpodirny éy Kumpe dév3pov duretoas 
rourd dacw év pdvor, 

h Plutarch, 756 E (ei8wpov airay "Epsedoxdys edxaprov 8¢ oordijs 
éppedds wavy xal mperdvrws dvépacay. 

i Her worship connected with that of the Horae at Olympia, Paus. 
5. 15,3. Cf. ™ 


Aphrodite and Adonis as divinities of vegetation and death. 

108 a Cf. Ovid. AMefam. 10. 512 (Adonis born from the myrtle-tree). 
Apollod. 3. 14, 3-4 ‘Hoiodos airév (“Adwouv) Doimxos xal ’AdheotBoias 
Aeyev’ Tlaviacrs 8€ dynos Cclavros Baowéws ’Acovpiwy, bs érxe Ovyarépa 
Suvprav’ avry xara pow ’Adpodirns, ov yap airny erisa, toxes Tov marpos 
fpora .. . Geol 8€ xarouxreipavres airny eis Sév8pov pernAdagay, & xadovor 
opupvay ... Tov sévBpou payevros yerynOnvat roy Neydpevoy “Adwmy. 

b Gardens of Adonis: Plato, Phaedr. 276 B nérepa crovdy ay bépous 
eis "Adayidos xprous dpay xaipa Gewapay xadovs ev Nucpaicw OKTd yryvouevous. 
Theophr. ist. Plant. 6. 7, 3 év dorpdxas Sowep of *Addndos xpos 
oneiperas tov Oépous. Hesych. s.v. *Adebedos xijrov: év rois "Adovioss 
e(8wdra dyoucs xal xiprous én’ dorpdxwy, cal ravrodanny dr@pay, olov éx papd- 
Opwr xai Opidacav mapackcevdfovcw aire rovs xirous’ kai yap év Opdaxivas 
avréy xaraxdwOnvat td "Adpodirns gaciy (? the Kumprar bvoias mentioned 
by Plato, p. 738 C, to be referred to the Adonis Aphrodite worship 
at Athens). 

¢ Paus. 6. 24, 7 pddoy per nai pupaisny ’Adpodirns re flepa elvas xai olxeia 
To és “Adwmy Adyp. Theocr. /d. 15. 112: ; 

map ev Orwpa xeirat, doa Spvds dxpa éporrt, 
map 8 dsradol xarot, medvAaypévos dy radapioxos 
apyupéots. 

d Plut. Alczd. 18 ’Adwviow eis ras hudpas exeivas (at the time of the 
departure of the Sicilian expedition in the summer) xa@nxévrev- roA- 
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Aaxod vexpois éxxopsCopevors dpoia spobxewwro Tais yuvati,xat rapas éuspovvro xox- 

répevatxal Opnvouspdov. Hesych.s.v.xabédpa* Ouala’Admrdos. Sapph. Fr. 62: 
xarOvacxe:, KuOépn’, aBpos “Adams, ri xe Beier ; 
karrumreaOe xdépas Kat xarepeixerOe ycravas. 

e Arist. Pax, 419: 

macas re ras Gas Tederas Tas tev Bewy 

pvornpe “Epup, Aurddet, "Adana. 
Lysistr. 387: 

dp’ efddapwe ray yuvacdy 4 rpupy 

X® Tuptamopds xol rucvol ZaBalis.. . 

Creyey 8 5 py Space perv Anpdorparos 

mAew els Sexediay, 7 yurn 8 dspxoupem, 

aiai “Adamuy, dnoiv, 6 8¢ Anpdéorparos 

ddeyev dmXiras xaradéyew ZaxurOior 

9 8 troneroxvi, 7 yur) ‘wi rov réyous, 

cénreoS “A8ony, pnai. 

f Cratinus BouxdAa, fr. 2: 

bs ave eax’ alrovvrs SopoxAées yopoy 
tp KAeopaxou 8’, dy ovx dy nfioww éyd 
enot &idaccew ovd dy eis ’Addna, 

& Dittenb. Syllog. Inscr. Graec. 427 oke rois Oaceras (rns ’Adpo- 
Sirns) ered) Zrépavos ... THY wopmpy tov "Adoviny Erepe xara ra narpca, 
B.C. 302-1, found in the Peiraeeus. 

h Athenae. 456 A—B DAdrov ev rp "Adands xypnopdv 80bjva: Aéywr Kivvipa 
vrép tov "Adaudos rou viov .. . Aéyes 8€ ’"Adpodirny Kai Acdvucoy’ apdérepas 
yap fpwy rov ’Adaudos. Cf. the oracle given to the Rhodians, Socrates, 
Hist, Eccl. iii. 23: 

“Arr iddoxerOat bedv péyay dyvov “Adovw 

e0Biov, orABid8wpoy, eUrAdKapoy Ardvuaoy, 
Plut. Serforius, 1 8vetv “Arrewy yevopévwv éeudavay, rov pev Svpov, 
rou &€ Apxatos, éxdrepos Und ovds ammdero. Orph. Hymn, 56, Adonis 
addressed with epithets of Bacchus, EvSovded ... xovpy nai xépe... 
Sixépws. Firm. Mat. ed. Halm, p. 120 in sacris Phrygiis quae 
matris deum dicunt, per annos singulos arbor pinea caeditur et in 
media arbore simulacrum iuvenis subligatur. 

i Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 6 oixnpa @6a rév “Admuy ai yuvaixes ’Apyeior 
adupovrat. 

k Samos: Athenae. 451 B Aigurtos ev Onoet rpets more xépas Zapias pyoiv 
"Adwviows ypipevery mapa mérov, 

1 At Alexandria in Caria: Steph. Byz. s.v. mpés ro Adrpo ris 
Kapias év 7 ’Adanov qv éxov IpagtiréAous "Adpodirny, 
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m Cyprus: ? at Golgoi, ®. 
n At Amathus, “. 


© Byblos: Lucian, de Dea Syr. 6 cidov 8¢ nai ev BuBhe péya ipiv 
"Adpodirns BuBXins, dv rq Kat ra dpya és “Adomy emireAcovaw, édinv 8é xar 
ra Spyta’ Aéyovas yap 37 dy 1d Epyow rd és “A’wmy trd rod avds ev TH 
xopn tH oherépn yevéerOar cal pynuny tov mabeos rumrovrai re éxdorov Ereos 
cai Opnvéovos nat ta Spy émreAdovew ... émeav 8€ arorupewrrai re cat 
drok\avowvrat mpora pév xarayi{ovor rp ‘Adamds oxws edvre véxvi, pera de 
th érépn nuépy Coew ré pty puOodoyéovar cat és Tov népa méumovat Kat Tas 
xeadds fupéovras Gxws Alyvmtios dmobavdévros “Amos. Cf. Strabo, 755 
..» BuBAos ... bepd éort rov ‘Addvdos. Luc. of. cif. 8, the river called 
Adonis in the territory of Byblos, éxdorov freos aipdocera... nai 
anpaives trois BuBAins ra wévOea’ pvOéovras ort ravryae tow Huepyow 6 
“Adeoms ava tov AiBavov ritpwoxerac wal rd alpa és Td Vdwop épydpevuy 
adAdooe roy morapdy Kal Te pow THy érevupiny 880i, 

P Antioch: Ammian. Marcell. 22. 9, 15 evenerat autem isdem 
diebus annuo cursu completo Adonea ritu veteri celebrari, amato 
Veneris, ut fabulae fingunt, apri dente ferali deleto, quod in adulto 
flore sectarum est indicium frugum... ululabiles undique planctus 
et lugubres sonus audiebantur. 

a Sestos: Musaeus ra caf “Hpw, 42: 

An yap Kumpidin ravdnpos HAGev énprn, 
Thy avd Znoroy dyovow "Adaude cat KuGepein. 

1. 47: 

ovde yurn tis Epipver evi wrodieroe Kubnpey. 
r Alexandria in Egypt: Theocr. /d. 15: departure of Adonis, l. 150: 
voy pay Kimpis éxotoa row aitas yatpéro avdpa, 
aobev 3 dues my Gua Spdom abpda tw 
olcedpes ort xupar’ ex’ até wrvovra., 
ll. 143-144: 
tAaGs vir ir’ “Adom, cat és vewar evGuuncats, 
kat viv hyOes, “Adwm, xai Onn’ adixy, piros Hees. 

® Apollod. Brd/. 3. 14, 5 (“A8auv) "Adpodirns 8a xdAdos Ere vipmov, 
xpupa Gedy, ets Adpyaxa xpviaca, Tepoeddvn mapiocraro, ecxeivy 8€ ws 
€edaaro ovx amedidov. xpicews 8€ emi Acds yevoperns, cis poipas dinpéOn 4 
évaurés’ cai piav ev map’ daur@ pévew tov “Adwmy piav 3€ rapa Uepoepovy 
napérage, rv dé érépay trap’ "Adpodirny. 

t Schol. Theocr. 5. 92 rv avepdvnv Nixav8pds grnow éx tot ‘Adidydos 
aizaros dunvat, 

VOL. IT. Z 
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1a Aphrodite mourning for Adonis: Macrob. Saf. 1. 21, 5 
simulacrum huius deae in monte Libano fingitur capite obnupto, 
specie tristi faciem manu laeva intra amictum sustinens: lacrimae 
visione conspicientium manare creduntur (he explains this as the 
image of winter). ..sed cum sol emersit ab inferioribus partibus 
terrae ... tunc est Venus laeta. 

b Bion, Jd. 1. 4: 

pnxere troppupeos éwxt pdpeot, Kump, xabevde, 
€ypeo, Secdaia, xvaréorode, xai s\aTdyncoy 
ordéea, 

l. 32: 

dpea mavra Aeyorrs nai ai Spves, al rév “Adom», 
kai morapol xAaiovrs ta wévOea ras ’Adpodiras. 


¢ Eus. Praep, Evang. 1. 28 (speaking of the Phoenicians) «Aavépor 


Kat €Xeos Kat oixroy BAaornpart yas anidyre xabiépour. 
Chthonian Aphrodite. 


"a Plaut. Mercator, scaena supposita, Act 4 sub fin.: 
Diva Astarte, hominum deorumque vis vita salus, 
rursus eadem quae est pernicies mors interitus. 

b Hesych. s.v. Edpens’ ’Adpodirn. 

© "Adpodirn Haig Evfovdg, inscription of the later Ptolemaic period : 
FTell, Journ. 1888, p. 223. 

d Plut. Quaest. Rom. 269 B eai yap év Aeddois "Adpodirns "Emerup- 
Bias ayadparidv éort, mpos & rovs xarotyouévous emi ras xyods avaxaA\ovrrat. 
He compares Venus Libitina of Rome. 

e Clem. Alex. Profrept. 33 P. ’Apyeious, of ’Adpodirny rupBwopvyor 
Opnoxevovar. 

f Aphrodite MeAawis, at Corinth, Thespiae and Mantinea * 8, 26, 
? Muxeia: Suidas, s.v. Muyairaroy ; cf. inscr. found in Gyaros, "Appodecry 
(M)uxia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 357. 

& Aphrodite Mapaxumrrovaa = Aphrodite Topyo: Plut. Amat. 766 D 
ti yap dv Néyor ris EvfvvOerov xai Aevxoparrida rv év Kump [lapaxvrrovocay 
rt viv mpocayopevopernv ; dAAa THY Topyovs tows rowny ovK axnxdate THs 
Kpnoons mapanAnowa ty Uapaxunroven mabovans’ mAnv éxeimn pev aredOoOn 
mapaxuaca Tov épaorny ideiv éxxopufopevov. Ovid, Afefam. 14. 759: 

dominae sub imagine signum 
servat adhuc Salamis: Vencris quoque nomine templum 
Prospicientis habet. 
Anton. Liber. 39, gives the love-story without any reference to the cult 
frcm which it arose. 
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h Aphrodite Aaépin: Meineke, Del. Eprgr. p. 115. 

i Hesych. s.v. "Epwvis’ daipwy caraxOdnos h ’Adpodirns eBwXop. 

Kk Clemens Rom. Homil. 5. 23 (rdgos ris dcixvurac) ‘Adpodirns ev 
Kumpq. 

1 Inscription quoted by the author of Arist. Mirad. Auscull. 145, 
perhaps from the Ismenion of Thebes: 

“Hpakdéns reuénoce Kuénpg Peprepadeog 
Tnpvovevs ayeAny 70 "EpvOeay dyaov 
tas 8€ dduacce wéOp Taeipdecoa Obed. 

m Plutarch, Coniug. Praecep. 138 D of wadawi ry *Adpodiry rip 
‘Eppiy ovyxabidpvoay. Cf, %8, 27, % Wa, 

118 Apollod. 3. 14. 4 Kiwtpas ... ynuas Mebdpyny xépny Tvypadiovos 
Kurpiey Baoiéus .. . éyévnoev .. . “Adour, 

b Clem, Alex. Protrept. p. 51 P. & Kumpios & Tvypadiov éreivos 
€Xehavrivov npdobn aydAparos—rd dyadpa 'Adpodirns dy nai yupvy fv—... 
Drroorépavos ioropei, 

© Ivypaiwy Hesych, s.v. 6 “Adoms mapa Kumpioss. 


438 Aphrodite connected with the Moirae and the Erinyes: Schol. 
Soph. O. C. 45 "Emcevidns Kpdvou gnol ras Etpevidas éx roi xadXixopos 
yévero xpvon 'Adpodirn, Moipas r: aOdvaros xai 'Epivves aloAddepor. 

b Connected with Nemesis at Rhamnus: Pliny, VW. H. 36, 17. 
Cf. inscription on a seat in the Attic theatre: C. /. A. 3. 289 ‘lepevs 
Otpavias Nepécews’ also at Sparta, ». 


Male Aphrodite. 


13a Macrob. Saf. 3. 8 Signum etiam eius est Cypri barbatum 
corpore sed veste muliebri, cum sceptro et natura virili et putant 
eandem marem ac feminam esse. Aristophanes eam ’Adpdd:rop 
appellat... Philochorus quoque in Atthide eandem affirmat esse 
Lunam, et ei sacrificium faciunt viri cum veste muliebri, mulieres 
cum virili, cum eadem et mas aestimatur et femina. 

b Serv. Virg. Aen. 2. 632 Est etiam in Cypro simulacrum barbatae 
Veneris, corpore et veste muliebri, cum sceptro et natura virili, quod 
"Agdpédsiroy vocant, cui viri in veste muliebri, mulieres in virili veste 
sacrificant. Cf. Firm. Mat. De errore prof. relig. p. 80, ed. Halm. 

e Cf. Catull. 68. 51 duplex Amathusia. 

d Hesych. s.v. ’Adpddcross 6 8€ ra wepi ‘Apadovwra yeypapes Tadn- 
gov (? leg. Hatwv ws) dyBpa éoxnparicba év Kumpy Aéyes. 

Z2 
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© Jo. Lyd. De Mens. 4, p. 89 Dapdvadci cai woryara Exovcay éripnoay 
"Agdpodirny tore. 


f Plut. De Mul. Virtl. 4, p. 245 F (at Argos) péxpe viv ra ‘¥Bproriea 
reXovat ‘yuvaixas pv avdpeiois ytraot xat yAapvow, adydpas 8€ weéwAors 
yuvack@y Kat Kadumrpats aydrevvuvres. 


& Cf. Schol. 72. 2. 820, the women at Rome, evfapevas 17 ‘Adpodirg 
avarpixwOnvat, Tipnoai re atrny dydaApats Kréva épovoay Kai yevecov €xougay, 
Bidre Kai Gppeva rai Ondea éxet Gpyava. 


bh Cram. Anecd. Paris, 1. 320 os eal airy 9 "Adpodirn thy re rou 
dppevos xai rod Onreos Exovea huory. 


i Theophrast. Char. mepi d8ecc8apovias’ nai eloedbeiv ciaw ori qhamir 
tous ‘Eppadpodirous oAny thy nu€pay. 


Animals sacrificed to Aphrodite. 


14a Swine offered at Castniae in Pamphylia,™*: at Metropolis in 
Thessaly, °. 


b Jo. Lyd. De Mens. 4, 45. Bonn. Ed. p. 80 éruparo 9 "Adpodiry rois 
avrots ols xai 9) “Hpa’ ev 8¢ ry Kup mpdSarov xadip éoxeracpévoy (? leg. 
€oxerracpévar) ovveOvov ri) Adposirn’ 6 8é rpdros ris lepareias év ry Kuxpe 
dro tis KopivOov mapyd\Oé more. fra 8¢ xal cvas aypious E6vory airy dad riv 
xara 'Adav8os emBovAny. 


¢ Athenae. 96 A, quoting from Antiphanes’ Kopw6ia év ry Kumpo o 
ourw pirydet rais toiv (Adpoditn) ... dre 8 dvtws ‘Adpodirn ts vera 
paprupet KadXipayos 4 Znridoros €y igropixois Umopynpace ypapey de 
‘“’Apyeios ‘Adpodirn by Avovar, kat 7 €oprn Kadetrus Lornpia.” 


d Arist. Acharn. 794 add’ odyi xoipos rddpodirn bvera, At Hierapolis 
Ovovor 8€ Bdas adpoevds re Kai Ondeas Kat alyas Kai dias’ otas 8€ pouvas 
€vay€as vopifovtes otre Ovovow ovre airéovtar... dpvidwy re avréoae 
mepiotepy xphnpa ipdrarov, wat ovd€ Wavew atréwy Sxatevor Luc. De Dea 
Syr. 54- 

© Paus. 2. 10. 4 rav lepeiwy rovs unpuis Bdovet mAHY Lav to Aphrodite 
at Sicyon. 

f Ael. De Nal. Anim. 10. 50 «i yowv eras Oicat div, Bov aos 
To Bwp@ napéotner Gis . . . etre atya cite Epepow (referring to the worship 
at Eryx). At Cos, goats offered to Aphrodite: Paton and Hicks, 
Inscriptions of Cos, no. 369; an épegos Onraa, 7b. NO. 401. 


& Aphrodite ‘Emrpayia, in Attica,'*b; at Elis, %*; cf. *4 Tac. 
Hirst, 2. 3 (in Cyprus) hostiae ut quisque vovit, sed mares deliguntur ; 
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certissima fides haedorum fibris. Plaut. Poenul. sex agnos immolavi 
Veneri. 


bh Jo. Lyd. De Mens. 4, 44. Pp. 79 lepovpyour 8¢ airy yivas nal répdicas, 
Sri al pev rois vdace xaipoves (wedayla 84 7 "Adpodirn). 
i Empedocles ap. Porph. de Adshinent. 2. 21: 
GAka Kumpis Bacirea... 
Tie of y evoeBéecow aydApaow Ddoxorro 
ypamrois re (yoos pupooi re Sadadredoposs 
apupyns Tt axpdrov Ovetats AcBdvou re buwdous 
fovday re owovdas pedcrrey purrovvres és ovdas. 
(For emendations in the text vide Bernays, Theophrastus Schrift dber 
Frémmigkeil, p. 178.) 
k Theocr. 27. 63 pefw méprw “Epwrt cai aitg Boi ’Adposirg. Cf. 
"Adpodirn Tavporddos Schol. Dionys. Perieg. 609. 
1 ‘lepciov ry "Adpodiry ioeorov oiaba ydp rou TO mepi Tov Aay@ Aeyduevor, 
ws TOAD THs "Adpodirns péreorey aiT@. 
158 Hom. Hymn to Aphrod.1-6; Aesch. Danaides (Athenae. 600 A): 
épa per dyvds ovparis tpioa yxOdva, 
€pws 8¢€ yatay AapSavec ydpou ruye, 
SpBpos 8 ax’ evvdervros vipavo mercy 
éxvoe yaar’ 7 8€ rixreras Bpurois 
prey te Booxds cai Biov Anpntpsor, 
SerOpHris Spa 8 x vori{ovres ydpyev 
réXads core ray 8 ¢yo mapairios. 
Imitated by Euripides, Frag. 890; Athenae. 599 F. 
b Soph. Frag. 678 (Stobaeus, 63. 6): 
® sraides 7 Tos Kumpis ov Kurpis pdvor, 
GAN dori woAAGy Gvopdroy emovupos. 
core peév “Asdns, €ore 8 apbtros Bios, 
gor 8€ Avoca pawas, fare 8 iyepos 
dxpayros, gor olveypds’ év xeivg ro way 
croviatoy novxatov és Biay dyov. 
© Eur, Lipp. 447: 
goirg 3 ay aidep’, dort 3 ev Oaduacin 
cdvdwn Korps, wavra 8 dx ravrns épv. 
d Eur. Med. 835: 
Knqduoov poay 
ray Kumpw xrAylovow advocapévay 
X@pus Katamvevoas perpias aytpwy 
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ndunvdovs abpas, aet & er opevay 
xairacw evodn podder mrdécov arbéwv 
7G copig mapédpous wépwew éperas, 
mayroias aperas ouvepyous. 

Aphrodite as a city-goddess. 

16a Jo, Lyd. De Mens. 4, p. gt of Doinxes Aordpryy thy oper wodsouxor. 

b Aesch. Sep/. 140: 

Kunpis dre yévous mpopdrap 
drevcov’ otbey yap €£ aiparos 
yeyovapey, 

¢ At Paphos *, in Achaea™: Aphrodite Svppayia at Mantinea, *. 

"7a Aphrodite Hd»8npos: Xen. Symp. 8. 9, **. 

b Plat. Symp. 180 D, ®t. 

¢ Paus. 6. 25. 1, °F. 

d Anthol. 1. 297," =. 

e At Thebes, °. 

f At Megalopolis, 7’. 

& At Erythrae, ‘*®. 

h At Cos: Paton and Hicks, Juscriptions of Cos, no. 401 *Adposirn 
Tlavdape épepov Ondeay. 

i At Athens: Athenae. 569 D Nixasd8pos 6 Kododenos icropet ey 
rpirm Kotopwnaxay gdoxwv airdv (Zdrwva) xat Tavdnpov ’Adpotirns iepoy 
mpatov iSpicacba ad Sv npyvpicavro al mpooracas trav oixnuarov. 
Harpocr. s.v. Mav8npos "Adpodirn’ *AmoddAddwpos ev tO rept Gedy mavdnpdv 
grow “AOnrynoe KAnOjvac thy adidprOcicay mept rHy dpxaiay ayopdy bia rd 
évravOa mavta tov Snpov cuvayerOat To mudady €y traits éxxAnviats, ds éexddouv 
dyopas, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 161, inscription found on the 
south-west side of the Acropolis fourth century B.c., réve co, & 
peydvn cepnvy Tdvdnue ‘Adpodirn, ... Mevexpateca Ackixpdrous ‘Ixaptéws 
Ovydrnp idpea rhs “Adpodirns trys Tavéjpov. Jd. p. 163, inscription 284 
B.C.,... Onws Gy of aoruvdpo... émipéAecay mowvrat tov lepov ris 
"Adpodirns tHs Tav8nuou xara ra marpa, found on the same spot as the 
above (published also in Delt. Arch. 1888, p. 188). Cf. Delt. Arch. 
1891, p. 127, inscription of latter part of third century B.c., 7 BovAy 
n émt Acovyciou apxovtos aveOnxey 'Adpodirer nyepovn tov Snpov Kai Xapicr. 
Athenae. 659 D Mevuvdpos é» Kédaxt... pdyetpoy ev ry rs Tavdipou 
"Agpuditns €opty moet ravti A€yovra 

See eee Geots CAvprios evxopeba 
dAupriaos mace racats 
re diddvat awrnpiay 
Uyieiay ayaéa woAda... 
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4#a Connected with the clan and with marriage: ‘Adpodiry ’Ana- 
roupn, ** and °°. 

b Children consecrated to Aphrodite at Paphos: C. /. Gr. 2637 
(second century A. D.). 

© Aphrodite “Hpa at Sparta, **¢. 

d Artemidor. Oneirocrit.™ ¥. 

e Aphrodite “Appa at Delphi, ”. 

f Aphrodite Nuydia: Paus. 2. 32, 7, on the road between Troezen and 
Hermione, ’Adpodirns lepdy Nuudias roinoayros Oncéws, nvixa foxe yuvaixa 
"EXémmy. = Cf.", 

& Aphrodite TevervAdis: Arist. Mud. 52 Schol. Tevervarls 4 ris 
yerérews Ehopos *Adpodirm Lysistr. 2 Schol. VerervArXjis yuvaneia Oeds 
sept thy Adpodtirny. Lucian, Pseudol. 11 ené yap pot mpés Hav8nyov cai 
TevervAXNiSev xal KuBnBns. Lroles, 42 was beds émrpiBov rovs yeyaunxéras, 
by dvioy of xaxcdaipoves dvdpes ovdé avra ftoace ra dvduata, KodArddas, © 
ei ruxot, xai TevervAdidas } ry Spvyiay B8aipova cat rév bvogpwra Kapoy émi 
T@ wowsen rederat d¢ awdéppyros xal xwpis avdpGy Uvronra puornpia Kai—ri 
yap Si weperdéxew; Sapbopa Wuxns. Alciphron, 3. I1 wot yap éya xar’ 
aypdy ipicw Kwdiddas § Tevervadi8as; of8 dxovoas adda rd Bapdvorv 
dvdpara, by kd rd tARGos dwaAww OE pou THs pynyns Ta wAeiova (cf. Hekate, * k). 

h Aphrodite Gardper: Hesych. s.v. dvacca, "Appodirn. 

i Kouporpégpos: Athenae, 441 F (from Plato) mpara pey euoi yap 
Kouporpéhep mpoOverat mAaxots évopxyns. Anth. Pal. 6. 318 Kumpids 
Kouporpépe Sduadw pétavres %pnBar xaipovres vupas éx Oadapov ayopev. 
In Samos at the feast of ’Ararovpea Homer sopeudpevos yuvacki Kouporpod 
Gvovcas dv rt tpid8o. Cf. Athenae. 592%, who identifies Kouporpddos 
with Aphrodite. 

k Stobaeus, 67. 20 Tov pev yap “Epws mapaydvorr dy dicaicrepov emi 
wopipoy dvbpds xa yuvaixds dudiay; mov d¢ “Hpa; tov 8¢ ’Adpodirn; cf. 
Diod. Sic. 5. 73. : 

Aphrodite as goddess of beauty and love. 

19a Mopde at Sparta, >; Hesych. s.v. Moppe* 4 "Adpodirn. 

b ’Aroorpopia: in Thebes,*. Cf. "Emorpopia in Megara, »° b, 

¢ *Av8popdvos or dvooia in Thessaly,*: Plut. 768 A ére viv rd lepdv 
"Adposirns av8popdvou xadovow, 

d Aphrodite Ue’ in Pharsalus*: cf. inscription from Lesbos, ”*. 
Hesiod, Works and Days, |. 73—description of Pandora’s creation, **. 
Tlepo: 6éa: 9 "Adpodirn Hesych. s.v. ? leg. MesoBea, 
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© Mapdpayopiris: Hesych. 5.0.9 Agpodirn, Mayavtrig at Megalopolis, * >. 

f Mcywsiris in Cranae south of Laconia, ®. 

& Upafis Aphrodite at Megara, ™. 

h [apaxvrrovea at Cyprus, "'°S. 

i wiévpos: Harpocr. s. 0. Widuporys. “Epyns ériparo ‘AGnynas nai Wibvpos 
"Adpodirn cai “Epws Widupos. 

Baris at Syracuse, 7 ®. 

k Fragment of Homeric hymn to Aphrodite, 10 (Baumeister) : 

Kunpoyer KuOépecay aeicouat, f re Bporoies 
peidtxa 8ipa didwor, dp’ Llneprg 34 xpocery 
alet pesdsdes cai éf lueprov dépec dvGos. " 
xaipe, Ooh ww ww ee 

~ 2 ee 0 so Obs 8 Upepdecoay aodny. 

Cf. fragment 6.19. “Epws as the personification of human love: 
Plato, Sympos. 119 C Peopéy xai Gvoviovy obdévy yiveras wep) abros, Eur. 
Hipp. 539- 

! Apollod. 3. 14, legend of the daughters of Cinyras, dAdorpios 
Gv8pacs ovveuvatdpevas did pimw “Adpodirys. 

mM “Inrodduea: 7 Bpionis cat "Adpodirn Hesych. s. v. 

n Firm. Mat. De errore profan. relig. p. 78 ed. Halm (Phryges 
qui Pessinunta incolunt) ... mulieris divitis ac reginae suae amorem 
quae fastus amati adulescentis tyrannice voluit ulcisci, cum luctibus 
annuis consecrarunt. 

o Firm. Mat. p. 80 Assyrii et pars Afrorum aerem nomine Iunonis 
vel Veneris virginis—si tamen Veneri placuit aliquando virginitas— 
consecrarunt. 

1220 Aphrodite ‘Eraipa: ® Athenae. 571 C ris mapa rois "AOnvaioss 
kaXdoupeérns éraipas rhs "Adpodirns, wept hs pyoty 6 “A@nvaios ’AwoAAdSwpos ey 
“éraipav Sé ray "Adpodtrny thy rots éraipous Kat ras 
éruipas auvdyovcay'” rovro 8 éori pitas. Photius s. v. ‘Eraipas "Adpodirns’ 


ros wept Geav ovtws 


iepov "A@nvnow ard tov cuvdyew éraipous cai éraipas. At Ephesus, *. 

b Aphrodite Mépyy at Abydos, 

¢ Cf. Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 33 P. obxt ’Adpodirn mepiSacin per 
"Apyeiot, éraipa 8€ ‘A@nvator cat xadXurvyp Ovovow Tupaxuvoro; hv Nixas8pos 
6 mowrns KaddiyAouréy tov KréxAncev, Vide Hesych. s.v. MepBuow and 
Tpupadirs, epithets of Aphrodite. 

d Aphrodite KadXimvyos: Athenae. 554 C—E 8pucavro 'Adpodizns lepov 


kadéoucat xadXirvyov thy Oedv, ws ioropei wat "ApyeAaos éy rois iauBas, 


Con Pate B 


ee 
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© Aphrodite Avcawa: Orphic Hymn, 54. 11, ? meaning of title. 


f Dedications by hetaerae in Pharos in the Adriatic: C. /. Gr. 
1837 D, E. Philetairos in the Kusyis (Athenae. 572 D): 

ovx érés éraipas lepéy €ars tavraxou 
GAN’ ovxt yaperns ovdapou ris “EAAados ; 

Aphrodite identified with women. 

31a Aphrodite ’Apowdén near Alexandria, * 4. 

b Aphrodite Bedeorixn: Plut. 753 E 9 8€ BeAeorixn, mpés Aids, ov Bap- 
Bapoy ¢£ ayopas yivaoy; fs lepa xat vaovs ‘AXefavdpeis Exovow, émcypdavros 
8: épwra rot BacwWéas, "Adpodirns Bedeotiyns. 

© Aphrodite Aauia: Athenae. 253 B OnBaios xodaxevovres roy Anunrpiov, 
&s dynos ToAdpwr, ... ptcavro vady ‘Adpodirns Aapias. Cf. 'Adpodirn 
A€awa td, 253 A. 

d Aphrodite Mvétovien at Athens: Athenae. 595 A-C Oedmopmos ey rij 
mpos "Adégavdpoy émurtoAy tiv “Aprddov 8uaBddAdwv axodaciay dyoiv .. . iy 
navres poecav Griyns B8andayns xowjy Trois Bovdopevois ywopuerny, raurns 
éroApnoew 6 gidos elvas cot ddacxwy fepdy cal répevos i8picacbat, «ai 
mpooayopevcat Tov vady Kai roy Bwopoy Hvbtovixns "Adpodirns, Gua rys Te mapa 
Gewv Tipwpias katappovar, 


Aphrodite in Orphic literature. 

8 Hymn 54, lines 1-8: 
Ovpavin, wvdvupve, hropupedns ’Adpodirn, 
wuvroyemns, yevéreipa Gea, Giromavvuyxe, cepyn, 
yurtepin, (evxretpa, SordcmAdKe, patep avayxns, 
wavra yap «x obey dori, tre{evEw 8é re xdcpoy, 
kai xparéas rpiccay poipay, yevsas O€ Ta travra, 
Soca t éy ovpave dors xa. ev yain moAuKdpre, 
éy mévrov re BvOq ceuvi) Baxxown mdpedpe, 
repropevn Badinos, yapoordde, pntep épwray. 

ll. 22, 23: 

h vopdhas répry xvavomow év yOovi Aig, 
Gvuas én alyadois Wappadeow SApats xovgo. 

Frag. 28. 4: 
nddepnos pév “Apns, eipnyn 8 dor ‘Adpodirn. 
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